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To the Right Honourable 


CHARLES 


E ARL of Sunderland. 


NM LORD, 
ER many Favours and 
38 Civilities (received from 
you in a private Capaci- 
ty) which I have no other Way 
to acknowledge, will, I hope, 
excuſe this Preſumption ; but the 
Juſtice I, as a Heclator, owe your 
. A 2 Character, 


10 


mY 


The Dedication. 
| Character, places me above the Mi 
| want of an Excuſe. Candor and $ 
Openneſs of Heart, which ſhine hi 
in all your Words and Actions, 
exacts the higheſt Eſteem from all 
who have the Honour to know 
vou, and a winning Condeſcen- 
fion to all ſubordinate to you, 

made Buſineſs a Pleaſure to thoſe | 

| who executed it under you, at the n 

ſame time that it heightened Her 

Majeſty's Favour to all who had wi 
the Happineſs of having it con- Ti 
vey'd through your Hands: At 
Secretary of State, in the Inte- 1 
| reſts of Mankind, joined with 
that of his Fellow-Subje&s, ac- F 

compliſhed with a great Facility 1 
and Elegance in all the Modern as 
| well as Ancient Langnages, was | 
a happy and proper Member of a L. 
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the Miniſtry, by whoſe Services your 
and Sovereign and Country are in fo, 
hine high and flouriſhing a Condition, 
ions, As makes all other Princes and 
a all 1 powerful or inconſider- 
now able in Europe, as they are Friends 
cen- or Enemies to Great-Britain. The 
you, Importance of thoſe great Events 
choſe which happened during that Ad- 
t the miniſtration, in which your Lord- 
Her ſhip bore {o important a Charge, 
had will be acknowledg'd as long as 
con- Time ſhall endure; I ſhall not 


A ſro attempt to rehearſe thoſe 
| 


Inte- Wufſtrious Paſſages, but give this 
with Application a more private and 

ac- particular Turn, in deſiring your 
cility | ordthip would continue your Fa- 
rn as Your and Patronage to me, as you 

was area Gentleman of the moſt polite 
of a Literature, and perfectly accom- 
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pliſhed in the Knowledge of 
Books and Men, which makes it 
neceſſary to beſeech your Indul- 


gence to the following Leaves, 


and the Author of them: Who 


is, with the greateſt Truth and 
Reſpect, 


MY LORD, 


Tour Lordſhip's 
Obliged, Obedient, and 


. Humble Servant. 
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— 2 nunc ratio eſt, Inpetus ante fuit. Ovid. 


ARE of the Ides of March, ſaid the 
ERNoman AugurtoF ulius Cæſar: Beware 
of the Month of May, ſays the Britiſb 
Spectator to his fair Country-women. 
The Caution of the firft was unhappily 
d| neglefted, and Cæ ſar's Confidence coſt 
him his Life. I am apt to flatter my 
ſelf that my prettyReaders had much more regard to the 
Advice I gave them, ſince I have yet received very few 
Accounts of any notorious 'Trips made -in the laſt 
Month. 
Bu r tho' I hope for the beſt, I ſhall not pronounce 
too poſitively in this point, till I have ſeen forty Weeks 
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do 
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well over, at which Period of Time, as my good Friend 


Sir Roo ER has often told me, he has no more Buſineſs 

as a juſtice of Peace, among the diſſolute young Peo- 

plc in the Country, than at any other Seaſon of the 
car, 


A 4 Ne1- 
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NeiTHeER muſt I forget a Letter which I received 
near a Fortnight ſince from a Lady, who, it ſeems, could 
Hold out no longer, telling me ſhe looked upon the Month 
as then out, for that ſhe had all along reckoned by the 
New Stile. 

Ox the other Hand, I have great reaſon to believe, 
from ſeveral angry Letters which have been ſent to me 
by diſappointed Lovers, that my Advice has been of ve- 
ry ſignal Service to the fair Sex, who, according to the 
old Proverb, were Forexvarn'd forearm'd. 

Ox of theſe Gentlemen tells me, that he would 
have given me an hundred Pounds, rather than I ſhould 
have publiſh'd that Paper, for that Kis Miſtreſs, who had 
promiſed to explain herſelf to him about the Beginnins 
of May, upon reading that Diſcourſe told him that He 
awould give him her Anſerer in june. 

THhyRs15 acquaints me, that when he deſired ©, 
to take a Walk in the Fields, ſhe told him 24e Spectator 
had forbidden her. 

ANnoTHER of my Correſpondents, who writes him- 
ſelf Mat Meagre, complains, that whereas he conſtantly 
uſed to breakfaſt with his Miſtreſs upon Chocolate, going 
to wait upon her the firſt of May he found his uſual Treat: 
"_ much changed for the worſe, and has been forced 
to feed ever ſince upon Green Tea. | 

As I begun this critical Seaſon with a Caveat to the 
Ladies, I ſhall conclude it with a Congratulation, and do 
moſt heartily wiſh them Joy of their happy Delive 
rance. 

THEY may now reflect with Pleaſure on the Danger: 
they have eſcaped, and look back with as much Satisfact 
on on their Perils that threatned them, as their Greia:t- 

Grandmothersdid formerly on the burning Plough-ſhare:, 
after having paſſed through the ordeal 'I rial. The Ir 
ſtigations of the Spring are now abated. The Nighti: 
gale gives over her Love-labour'd Song, as Milian phraſe: 
it, the Bloſſoms are fallen, and the Beds of Flowers ſwcp: 
away by the Scythe of the Mower. 

I ſhall now allow my fair Readers to return to thc:: 


Romances and Chocolate, provided they make uſe o 


them with Moderation, till about the Middle of the 
Month, when the Sun ſhall haye made ſome Progreſs in 
"x; Pat the 
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the Crab. Nothing is more dangerous, than too much 
Confidence and Security. The 7e¹⁰,, who ſtood upon 
their Guard all che- while the Grecians lay before their 
City, when they fancied the Siege was raſſed, and the 
Danger paſt, were the very next Night burnt in their 
Beds: I muſt alſo obſerve, that as in ſome Climates their 
is a perpetual Spring, ſo in ſome Female Conſtitutions 
there is a perpetual May: Theſe are a kind of Valetudi- 
m#arians in Chaſtity, whom I would continue ina conſtant 
Diet. I cannot think theſe wholly out of Danger, till 
they have looked upon the other Sex at leaſt five Years 
through a Pair of Spectacles. WILL. Honey coms 
has often aſſured me, that 'tis much eaſier to ſteal one of 
this Species, when ſhe has paſſed her grand Climacterick, 
than to carry off an icy Girl on this Side five and twenty; 
and that a Rake of his Acquaintance, who had in vain en- 
deavoured to gain the Affections of a young Lady of 
fifteen, had at laſt made his Fortune by running away 
with her Grand-mother : 

Bu T as I do not defign this Speculation for the Ewver- 
greens of the Sex, I ſhall again apply my ſelf to thoſe 
who would willingly liſten to the Dictates of Reaſon and 
Virtue, and can now hear me in cold Blood. If there 
are any who have forfeited their Innocence, they mult. 
now conſider themſelves under that melancholy View, 
in which Chamont regards his Siſter, in thoſe beautiful 


Lincs. 


. * Long ſhe flour iſb' il, 
Oreao.ſeueet to Senſe, and lovely to the Eye. 
"Till at the laſt a cruel Spriler came, 
Cropt this fair Roſe, and rifled all its Seweetneſs, 
Den caſt it like a laath ſome Weed away. 


Ox the contrary, ſhe who has obſerved the timely 
Cautions I gave her, and lived up to the Rules of Mo- 
deſty, will now flouriſh like a Ro/+ in June, with all her 
Virgin Bluſhes and Sweetneſs about her: I muſt how- 

er, deſire theſe laſt to conſider, how ſhameful it would 

for a General, who has made a ſucceſsful Campaign, 

to be ſurprized in his winter Quarters : It would be no leſs 
Gſhionourable for a Lady tolofe in any other Month of the 
Year, what ſhe has been at the pains to preſerve in May, 
: A 5 THERE 
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THER is no Charm in the Female Sex, that can ſup- 
ply the Place of Virtue. Without Innocence, Beauty is 
unlovely, and Quality contemptible, Good-breeding de- 

enerates into Wantonneſs, and Wit into Impudence. It 
3s obſerved, that all the Virtues are repreſented by both 
Painters and Statuaries under Female Shapes ; but if any 
one of them has a more particular Title to that Sex, it is 
Modeſty. I ſhall leave it to the Divines to guard them 
againſt the oppoſite Vice, as they may be overpower'd by 

emptations : It is ſufficient for me to have warned them 


againſt it, as they may be led aſtray by Inſtinct. 


I defire this Paper may be read with more than ordinary 
Attention, at all Tea-Tables within the Cities of London 
and Weſtminſter. | X 
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Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio, Baralipton. 


AvinG a great deal of Buſineſs upon my Hands, 
at preſent, I ſhall beg the Reader's Leave to pre- 
ſent him with a Letter that I received about half 

a Year ago from a Gentleman of Cambridge, who ſtyle: 
himſelf Peter de Quir. I have kept it by meſome Months, 
and though I did not know at firſt what to malte of it, 
upon my reading it over very frequently I have at laſt 
diſcovered ſeveral Conceits in it: I would not therefore 
have my Reader diſcouraged if he does not take them at 
the firſt Peruſal. 


To Mr. SPECTATOR. 


Six, From St. John's College Cambridge, Feb. 3. 1712 


6 N bag 6 Monopoly of Punns in this Univerſity has 
2 been an immemorial Privilege of the 7ohnians ; 
and we can't help reſenting the late Invaſion of our 
| * antient 
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antient Right as to that Particular, by a little Preten- 
who in an 
Application to you by way of Letter, a while ago, ſty- 
led himſelf Philobruns. He Sir, as you are by Cha- 
racter a profeſſed Well-wiſher to Speculation, you will 
excuſe a Remark which this Gentleman's Paſſion for 
the Brunette has ſuggeſted to a Brother Theoriſt; 
'tis an Offer towards a mechanical Account of his 
Lapſe to Punning, for he belongs to a Set of Mortals, 
who value them ſelves upon an uncommon Maſtery in 
the more human and polite Part of Letters. A Con- 
queſt by one of this Species of Females gives a very 
odd Turn to the Intellectuals of the captivated Perſon, 
and very different from that way of Thinking which 
a Triumph from the Eyes of another more emphati- 
* cally of the Fair Sex, does generally occaſion. It fills 
the Imagination with an Aſſemblage of ſuch Ideas and 
© Pictures as are hardly any Thing but Shade, ſuch as 
Theſe Portraitures very near 


% SE IE 9 i... tit i. 


Night, the Devil, &c. 
* over-power the Light of the Underſtanding, almoſt be-- 
night the Faculties, and give that melancholy Tincture 
* to the moſt ſanguine Complexion, which this Gentle- 
* man calls an Inclination to be in a Brown-ſtudy, and 
is uſvally attended with worſe Conſequences in Cate 
* of a Repulſe. During this Twilight of Intellects, the 
* Patient 1s extremely apt, as Love is the moſt witty 
+ Paſſion in Nature, to offer at ſome pert Sallies now 
© and then, by way of Flouriſh, upon the amiable En- 
* chantreſs, and unfortunately tumbles upon that Mon- 
& gre] miſcreated (to ſpeak in Ailtonic) kind of Wit, vul- 
* garly termed, the Punn. It would not be much amiſs 
© to conſult Dr. 7— W-. (who is certainly a very 
© able Projector, and whoſe Syſtem of Divinity and ſpi- 
ritual Mechanicks obtains very much among the bet- 
* ter Part of our Under-Graduates) whether a general 
Inter-Marriage enjoined by Parliament, between this 
* Siſter-hood of the Olive Beauties, and the Fraternity 
* of the People cail'd Quakers, would not be a very ſer- 


viceable Expedient, and abate that Overflow of Light 
which ſhines within them ſo powerfully, that it daz- 
* zles their. Eyes, and dances them into a thouſand Va- 
* garies of. Error and Enthuſiaſm. Theſe Reflections 


*- may 
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may impart ſome Light towards a Diſcovery of the 
* Origin of Punning among us, and the Foundation of 
its prevailing ſo long in this famous Body. *Tis noto- 
© rious from the Inſtance under Conſideration, that it 
* muſt be owing chiefly to the Uſe of brown jugg“. 
muddy Belch, and the Fumes of a certain memorabl- 
Place of Rendezvous with us at Meals, known by the 
Name of Staincoat-Hole: For the Atmoſphere of the 
* Kitchen, like the Tail of a Comet, predominates leaſt 
about the Fire, but reſides behind, and fills the fragrant 
* Receptacle above-mentioned. Beſides, tis farther ob. 
* ſervable, that the delicate Spirits among us, who de 

* clare againſt theſe nauſeous Proceedings, ſip Tea, and 
put up for Critic and Amour, profeſs likewiſe an equ:.] 
* Abhorrency for Punning, the antient innocent Diver 

* ſion of this Society. After all, Sir, tho* it may ap 
pear ſomething abſurd, that I ſeem to approach you 
with the Air of an Advocate for Punning, (you who 
have juſtified your Cenſures of the Practice in a {er 
Diſſertation upon that Subject;) yet, I'm confident. 
you'll think it abundantly attoned for by obſerving. 
that this humbler Exerciſe may be as inſtrumental ir 
diverting us from any innovating Schemes and Hyp«- 
theſis in Wit, as dwelling upon honeſt Orthodox Lc 

gic would be in ſecuring us from Hereſy in Religion. 
Had Mr. I. 1s Reicarches been confined witt.- 
in the Bounds of Ramus or Crackanthorp, that learned 
News-morger might have acquieſced in what the ho! 

Oracles pronounce upon the Deluge, like other Chriſ 

tians ; and had the ſurprizing Mr. I y been 
content with the Employments of refining upon SS 
ſpear's Points and Quibbles, (for which he mult be al. 
lowed to have a ſuperlative Genius) and now and then 
penning a Catch or a Ditty, inſtead of inditing Ode, 
and Sonnets, the Gentlemen of the Bon Gouft in the 
Pit would never have been put to all that Grimace in 
damnirg the Frippery of State, the Poverty and Lan- 
gour of Thought, the unnatural Wit, and inartificia! 
Structure of his Dramas. 

4 am, Sir, your very humble Servant, 


Peter de Quir. 
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Deuter ipſe diſertum 


Fecerat 


Ovid. 


S the Sroick Philoſophers diſcard all Paſſions in ge- 
neral, they will not allow a wiſe Man ſo much as 
to pity the Afflictions of another. If thou ſeeſt 


74 Friend in Trouble, ſays Epictetus, thou may'ſt put on 
a 


ook of Sorrow, and condole with him, but take care 
that thy Sorrow be not real. The more rigid of this 
Sect would not comply fo far as to ſhew even ſuch an out- 
ward Appearance of Grief, but when one told them of 
a7. Calamity that had befallen even the neareſt of their 
Acquaintance, would immediately reply, What is that 
to me? If you aggravated the Circumitances of the 
A fiction, and ſhewed how one Misfortune was followed 
by another, the Anſwer was ſtill, All this may be true, 
but what is it to me: 

For my own Part, I am of Opinion, Compaſſion does 
not only refine and civilize human Nature, but has ſome- 
thing in it more plealing and agreeable than what can be 
met with in ſuch an indolent Happineſs, ſuch an Indiffe- 
rence to Mankind as that in which the Sasch placed 
their Wiſdom. As Love is the moſt delightful Paſſion, 
Pity is nothing elſe but Love ſoftened by a Degree of Sor- 
row : In ſhort, it is a Kind of pleaſing Anguith, as well 
a: generous Sympathy, that knits Mankind together, and 
blends them in the ſame common Lot. of 

THose who have laid down Rules for Rhetorick 
or Poetry, adviſe the Writer to work himſelf up, it 
poſũble, to the Pitch of Sorrow which he endeavours to 
produce in others. There are none therefore who ſir 
up Pity ſo much as thoſe who indite their own Suffer- 
1gs. Grief has a natural Eloquence belonging to it, and 
breaks out in more moving Sentiments than can be ſup- 

plied 
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plied by the fineſt Imagination. Nature on this Occaſion 
diftates a thouſand paſſionate Things which cannot be 
ſupplied by Art. 

IT is Gr this Reaſon that the ſhort Speeches or Sen- 
tences which we often meet with in Hiſtories, make a 
deeper Impreſſion on the Mind of the Reader, than the 
moſt laboured Strokes in a well-written Tragedy. Truth 
and Matter of Fact ſets the Perſon actually before us in 
the one, whom Fiction places at a greater Diſtance from 
us in the other. I do not remember to have ſeen any an- 
tient or modern Story more affecting than a Letter of 
Ann of Bologne, Wife to King Henry the eighth, and Mo- 
ther to Queen Elizabeth, which is ſtill extant in the Coz- 
ton Library, as written by her own Hand. 

SHAKESPEAR himſelf could not have made her talk 
in a Strain ſo ſuitable to her Condition and Character. 
One ſees in it the Expoſtulations of a lighted Lover, the 
Reſentments of an injured Woman, and the Sorrows of an 
impriſoned Queen. I need not acquaint my Reader that 
this Princeſs was then under Proſecution for Diſloyalty to 
the King's Bed, and that ſhe was afterwards publickly be- 
headed upon the ſame Account, though this Proſecution 
was believed by many to proceed, as ſhe herſelf intimates, 
rather from the King's Love to F ane Seymour, than from 
any actual Crime in Ann of Bologne. 


Queen Ann Boleyn's laſt Letter to King Henry. 


SIR, 
Cotton Lib. Ou x Grace's Diſpleaſure, and my 
Ortho. C. 10. Impriſonment, are Things ſo ſtrange 
unto me, as what to write, or what to excuſe, I am al- 
together ignorant. Whereas you ſend unto me (wil- 
ling me to confeſs a Truth, and ſo obtain your Favour) 
by ſuch an one, whom you know to be mine antient 
« profeſſed Enemy, I no ſooner received this Meſſage by 
* him than I rightly conceived your Meaning; and if, 
© as you ſay, confeſſing a Truth indeed may procure my 


* Safety, T ſhall with all Willingneſs and Duty perform 


your Command. 
© Bur let not your Grace ever imagine, that your 
poor Wife will ever be brought to acknowledge a Fault, 
© where 
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where not ſo much as a Thought thereof preceded. 
And to ſpeak a Truth; never Prince had a Wife more 
loyal in all Duty, and in all due Affection, than you have 
ever found in Ann Boleyn: with which Name and 
Place I could willingly have contented my ſelf, if God 
and your Grace's Pleaſure had been ſo pleaſed. ' Nei- 
ther did I at any Time fo far forget my ſelf in my Ex- 
altation, or received Queenſhip, but that I always 
looked for ſuch an Alteration as now I find ; for the 
Ground of my Preferment being on no ſurer Founda- 
tion than your Grace's Fancy, the leaſt Alteration I 
knew was fit and ſufficient to draw that Fancy to ſome 
other Subject. You have choſen me, from a low 
Eſtate, to be your Queen and Companion, far beyond 
my Deſert and Defire. If then you found me worthy 
of ſuch Honour, good your Grace let not any light 
Fancy, or bad Counſel of mine Enemies, withdraw 
your princely Favour from me ; neither let that Stain, 
that unworthy Stain, of a diſloyal Heart towards your 
ood Grace, ever caſt ſo foul a Blot on your moſt du- 
tiful Wife, and the Infant-Princeſs your Daughter. 
Try me, good King, but let me have a lawful 'I'ryal, 
and let not my ſworn Enemies fit as my Accuſers and 
Judges; Yea let me receive an open Tryal, for my 
Truth ſhall fear no open Shame; then ſhall you ſee 
either mine Innocence cleared, your Suſpicion and 
Conſcience ſatisfied, the Ignominy and Slander of the 
World ſtopped, or my Guilt openly declared. So that 
whatſoever God or you may determine of me, your 
Grace may be freed from an open Cenſure, and mine 
Offence being fo lawfully proved, your Grace is at Li- 
berty, both before God and Man, not only to execute 
worthy Puniſhment on me as an unlawful Wife, but 
to follow your Affection, already ſettled on that Party, 
for whoſe Sake I am now as I am, whoſe Name I 
could ſome good while ſince have pointed unto, your 
Grace being not ignorant of my Suſpicion therein. 
* BuT if you have already determined of me, and 
that not only my Death, but an infamous Slander 
mult bring you the enjoying of your deſired Happi- 
neſs ; then I deſire of God that he will pardon your 
great Sin therein, and likewiſe mine Enemies, the In- 


ſtruments 
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ſtruments thereof; and that he will not call you to a 
ſtrict Aecount for your unprincely and cruel Uſage of 
of me, at his general judgment Seat, where both you 
and my ſelf muſt ſhortly appear, and in whoſe Judg- 
ment I doubt not arte — the World may think of 
me) mine Innocence ſhall be openly known, and ſuffi- 
ciently cleared. 

* Mr laſt and only Requeſt ſhall be, that my ſelf may 
only bear the Burthen of your Grace's Diſpleaſure, and 
that it may not touch the innocent Souls of thoſe poor 
Gentlemen, who (as I underſtand) are likewiſe in ſtrait 
Impriſonment for my Sake. If ever I have found Fa- 
your in your Sight, if ever the Name of Ann Boleyn 
hath been pleaſing in your Ears, then let me obtain this 
Requeſt, and I will ſo leave to trouble your Grace any 
further, with mine earneſt Prayers to the Trinity to 
have your Grace in his good Keeping, and to direct you 


* - - LY * 


Tower, this ſixth of May; 
Your moſt loyal 
and ever faithful Wife, 
Ann Boleyn. 


<5 020: 05500 : W500 : 925,00 097500 L500 af), 
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Inſanire paret certa ratione modogue. Hor. 


YNnTH1o and Flavia are Perſons of Diſtinction 
in this Town, who have been Lovers theſe ten 
Months laſt paſt, and writ to each other for Gal- 

lantry Sake, under thoſe feigned Names; Mr. ſuch a one 
and Mrs. ſuch a one not being capable of raiſing the Soul 
out of the ordinary tracts and paſſages of Lie, up to 


that Elevation which makes the Life of the Enamoured 
ſo much ſuperior to that of the reſt of the World. But 
Ever 


in all your Actions. From my doleful Priſon in the 
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ever ſince the beauteous Cecilia has made ſuch a F _ 


as ſhe now does in the Circle of Charming Women, Cyx- 


% has been ſecretly one of her Adorers. Lætitia has 
been the fineſt Woman in Town theſe three Months, 
and ſo long Cynthio has ated the Part of a Lover very. 
aukwardly in the Preſence of Flavia. Flavia has been 
too blind towards him, and has too ſincere an Heart of 
her own to obſervÞ a thouſand things which would have 
diſcovered this Change of Mind to any one leſs engaged 
than ſhe was. Cynthia was muſing Yelterday in the 
Piazza in Covent-Garden, and was ſaying to himſelf 


that he was a very ill Man to go on in viſiting and pro- 


ſeſſing Love to Flavia, when his Heart was enthralled 
to another. It is an Infirmity that I am not conſtant to 
Flawia ; but it would be {till a greater Crime, ſince I 
cannot continue to love her, to profeſs that I do. To 
marry a Woman with the Coldnets that uſually indecd 
comes on after Marriage, is ruining one's ſelf with one's 
Eyes open: beſides, it is really doing her an Injury. This 
laſt Conſideration, forſooth, of injuring her in perſiſting, 
made him reſolve to break off upon the firſt favourable 
Opportunity of making her angry. When he was in 
thi: Thought, he ſaw Robin the Porter who waits at Will's 
Coftce-houte, pang by. Robin, you muſt know, is the 
beſt Man in Town for carrying a Billet; the Fellow has 
a thin Body, ſwift Step, demure Looks, ſufficient Senſe, 
and knows the Town. This Man carried Cynthio's firſt 
Letter to Fawia, and by frequent Errands ever ſince, is well 
known to her. The Fellow covers his Knowledge of the 
Nature of his Meſlages with the moſt exquiſite low Hu- 
mour imaginable : Ihe firſt he obliged Flavia to take, 
was, by complaining to her that he had a Wife and three 
Children, and if ſhe did not take that Letter, which he 
was ſure there was no Harm in, but rather Love, his Fa- 
mily, would go ſupperleſs to Bed, for the Gentleman would 
pay him according as he did his Buſineſs. Robin there- 
fore Cynthionow thought fit to make uſe of, and gave 
him Orders to wait before Flawia's Door, and if ſhe 


called kim to her, and asked whether it was Cynthio who 


paſſed by, he ſhould at firſt be loth to own it was, but 
upon Importunity confeſs it. There needed not much 


Search into that Part of the Town to find a well- dreſſed 
Huſſe y 


— — —— — 
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Huſſey fit for the Purpoſe Cynthio deſigned her. As ſoon 
as he believed Robin was poſted, he drove by Flawia's 
Lodgings in an Hackney-Coach and a Woman in it. Ro- 
bin was at the Door talking with Flavia's Maid, and Cyn- 
thio pulled up the Glaſs as ſurprized, and hid his Aſſo- 
ciate. The Report of this Circumſtance ſoon flew up 
Stairs, and Robin could not deny. but the Gentleman fa- 
voured his Maſter ; yet if it was he, he was ſure the La- 
dy was but his Couſin whom he had ſeen ask for him; 
adding, that he believed ſhe was a poor Relation, becauſe 
they made her wait one Morning till he was awake. Fla- 
via immediately writ the following Epiſtle, which Robin 
brought to Wilhs, 


87 R, * box 4, 1712. 
* TT is in vain to deny it, baſeſt, falſeſt of Mankind; 
1 my Maid, as well as the Bearer, ſaw you. 


The Injur'd Flavia. 


Ar r ER Cynthio had read the Letter, he ask'd Robin 
how ſhe looked, and what ſhe faid at the Delivery of it. 
Robin (aid ſhe ſpoke ſhort to him, and called him back 
= and had nothing to ſay to him, and bid him and 
all the Men in the World go out of her Sight; but the 
Maid followed, and bid him bring an 2 

CYNTH JO returned as follows. 


Madam, June 4, Three Afternoon, 1712. 
5 £ HAT your Maid and the Bearer has ſeen me 
0 very often is very certain; but I deſire to know, 
being engaged at Picket, what your Letter means by is 
in vain to deny it. I ſhall ſtay here all the Evening. 


Your amazed Cynthio. 
As ſoon as Robin arrived with this, Flavia anſwered. 
Dear Cynthio, 
I have walked a Turn or two in my Anti-Chamber 


ſince I writ to you, and have recovered my felt 
from an impertinent fit which you ought to forgive nie, 
c 
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and deſire you would come to me immediately to laugh 

* off a Jealouſy that you and a Creature of the Town 
ney-Coach an Hour ago. 

I am Your moſt humble Servant, 


FLAVIA. 


I will not open the Letter which my Cynthia writ, 
© upon the Miſapprehenſion you muſt have been under 
* when you writ, for want of hearing the whole Circum- 
* ſtance. 


ROBIN came back in an Inſtant, and Cynthis an- 
fwered : 

Half an Hour, fix Minutes after Three. 

Madam, 


June 4. WilPs Cofee-houſe. 


II is certain I went by your Lodging with a Gentle- 


© | woman to whom I have the Honour to be known, 
* ſhe is indeed my Relation, and a pretty fort of Wo- 
man. But your ſtarting Manner of Writing, and own- 
ing you have not done me the Honour ſo much as to 


open my Letter, has in it ſomething very unaccount- 


able, and alarms one that has had Thoughts of paſſin 
© his Days with you. But I am born to admire you with 
© all your little Imperfections. 

| CYNTHIO. 


ROBIN run back, and brought for Anſwer ; 


c X ACT Sir, that are at Vill's Coffee-houſe ſix Mi- 


q nutes after Three, June 4; one that has had 
* Thoughts, and all my little Imperfections. Sir, come 
to me immediately, or I ſhall determine what may per- 


* haps not be very pleaſing to you. 
| FLAY IA. 


ROBIN gave an Account that ſhe looked exceſſive 
angry when ſhe gave him the Letter; and that he told 
her, for ſhe asked, that Cynthio only looked at the Clock, 
taking Snuff, and writ two or three Words on the Top of 
the Letter when he gave him his. 


Now 


Now the Plot thickened ſo well, as that Cynthio ſaw 
he had not much more to do to accompliſh being irrecon- 
cileabiy baniſhed, he writ, 


Madam, 
I Have that Prejudice in Favour of all you do, that it 
, is not poſſible for you to determine upon what will 


not be very pleaſing to 
Your moſt Obedient Servant, 
CYNTEHEIU: 


TH1s was delivered, and the Anſwer returned, in a 


little more than two Seconds. 
8 


Creature you were with is the propereſt Perſon for 


3 


hate you as a Villain to 
The Credulous Flavia, 


ROBIN ran back, with 
Madam, 


1 OUR Credulity when you are to gain your Point, 
a and Suſpicion when you fear to loſe it, make it 


a very hard Part to behave as it becomes 
Your Humble Slave. © 
CYNTHIO. 
ROBIN whipt away, and returned with, 


M.. Wellford, 


i FE AV TA and Cynthio are no more. I relieve you 


from the hard Part of which you complain, and 


© baniſh you from my Sight for ever. 
| Ann Heart. 


ROB IN had a Crown for his Afternoon's Work; and 
this is publiſhed to admoniſh Cecilia to avenge the Injury 
done to Flavia. * 

; Seturdi; 
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S it come to this? You never loved me; and the 


your Aſſociate, I deſpiſe you, and hope I ſhall ſoon 
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Perſ. 


? Ut nens in ſeſe tentat deſcendere ! 


YPOCRISIE at the faſhionable End of the 
Town, is very different from Hypocrifie in the 
City. The modiſh Hypocrite endeavours to ap- 


| | more vicious than he really is, the other kind of 


ypocrite more virtuous. The former is afraid of every 
ing that has the ſhew of Religion in it, and would be 
thought engaged in many Criminal Gallantries and A- 
| = which he is not guilty of. The latter aſſumes 
Face of Sanctity, and covers a Multitude of Vices un. 
'der a ſeeming religious Deportment. 
Bu r there is another kind of Hypocriſie, which dif- 
ers from both theſe, and which I intend to make the 
'Subjcct of this Paper: I mean that Hypocriſie, by which 
Man does not only deceive the World, but very often 
A poſes on himſelf ; That Hypocrifie which conceals his 
n Heart from him, and makes him believe he is more 
tuous than he really is, and either not attend to his 
Mices, or miſtake even his Vices for Virtues. It is this fa- 
Hy pocriſie and Self-deceit, which is taken notice of 
5 ords, Who can under ſtand his Errors? cleanſe 
"The: me from ſecret Faults. 
Ir the open Profeſfors of Impiety deſerve the utmoſt 
"Application and Endeavours of Moral Writers to recover 
them from Vice and Folly, how much more may thoſe 
. a Claim to their Care and Compaſſion, who are walk- 
in the Paths of Death, while they fancy themſelves 
AAgaged ina Courſe of Virtue! I ſhall endeavour, there- 
re, to lay down ſome Rules for the Diſcovery of thoſe 
ices that lurk in the ſecret Corners of the Soul, and to 
e my Reader thoſe Methods by which he may ar- 
e at a true and impartial Knowledge of himſelf. The 
ual Means preſcribed for this Purpoſe, are to examine 
Hur {elves by the Rules which are laid down for our Di- 
d rection 


- 


— — — — — ——_—_— 
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rection in Sacred Writ, and to compare our Lives with 
the Life of that Perſon who acted up to the Perfection 
of Human Nature, and is the ſtanding Example, as well 
as the great Guide and Inſtructor, of thoſe who receive 
his Doctrines. Though theſe two Heads cannot be to 
much inſiſted upon, I ſhall but juſt mention them, ſince 
they have been handled by many Great and Eminent 
Writers. 

I would therefore propoſe the following Methods to the 
Conſideration of ſuch as would find out their ſecret 
Faults, and make a true Eſtimate of themſelves. 

Ix the firſt Place, let them conſider well what are th: 
Characters which they bear among their Enemies. Ou 
Friends very often flatter us, as much as our own Heart: 
10 They either do not ſee our Faults, or conceal them fron 
| | us, or ſoften them by their Repreſentations, after ſuc! 

1 


1 a manner, that we think them too trivial to be taken no 
1 tice of. An Adverſary, on the contrary, makes a ſtricte 
1 Search into us, diſcovers every Flaw and Imperfection i: 
our Tempers, and though his Malice may ſet them i 
i too ſtrong a Light, it has generally ſome Ground for wh: 
} it advances. A Friend exaggerates a Man's Virtues, a 
0 Enemy inflames his Crimes. A Wiſe Man ſhould gi 

1 a juſt Attention to both of them, ſo far as they may ten 
ll to the Improvement of the one, and Diminution of th 
If | other. Plutarch has written an Eſſay on the Benefits whic *8 
4 a Man may receive from his Enemies, and, among th . 
gue Fruits of Enmity, mentions this in particular, th: 

y the Reproaches which it caſts upon us we ſee the wor 
fide of our ſelves, and open our Eyes to ſeveral Blemiſhe , 
and Defects in our Lives and Converſations, which v 
ſhould not have obſerved, without the Help of ſuch i 
natured Monitors. 

In order likewiſe to come at a true Knowledge 
our ſelves, we ſhould conſider on the other hand how f 
we may deſerve the Praiſes and Approbatioi. which t 
World beſtow upon us: whether the Actions they cel: 
brate proceed from laudable and worthy Motives ; ar 
how far we are really poſſeſſed of the Virtues which ga 
us Applauſe among thoſe with whom we converſe. Su- 
@ Reflection is abſolutely neceſſary, if we conſider how a 
we are either to value or condemn our ſelves by the Op 

| nic: 
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mions of others, and to ſacrifice the Report of our own 
Hearts to the Judgment of the World. 

| In the next Place, that we may not deceive our ſelves 

a Point of ſo much Importance, we ſhould not lay tao 
great a Streſs on any ſuppoſed Virtues we poſſeſs that are 

a doubtful Nature: And ſuch we may eſteem all thoſe 
in which Multitudes of Men diſſent from us, who are 
a8 good and wiſe as our ſelves. We ſhould always act 
with great Cautiouſneſs and Circumſpection in Points, 
where it is not impoſſible that we may be deceived. In- 
temperate Zeal, Bigotry and Perſecution for any Party 
or Opinion, how praiſe-worthy ſoever they may appear 
to weak Men of our own Principles, produce infinite 
Calamities among Mankind, and are highly criminal 
if their own Nature; and yet how many Perſons emi- 
nent for Piety ſuffer ſuch monſtrous and abſurd Prin- 
ciples of Action to takke Root in their Minds under the 
Colour of Virtues? For my own Part, I muſt own I never 

knew any Party ſo juſt and reaſonable, that a Man 
could follow it in its Height and Violence, and at the 
fame time be innocent. 

W ſhould likewiſe be very apprehenſive of thoſe 
Actions which proceed from natural Conſtitution, favou- 
rite Paſſions, particular Education, or whatever promotes 
. worldly Intereſt or Advantage. In theſe and the 

e Caſes, a Man's Judgment is eaſily perverted, and a 


Frs Biaſs hung upon his Mind. Theſe are the Inlets 


Prejudice, the unguarded Avenues of the Mind, by 
aich a thouſand Errors and ſecret Faults find Admiſſion, 


Without being obſerved or taken Notice of. A wiſe Man 


Wl ſuſpe& thoſe Actions to which he is directed by 
ſomething beſides Reaſon, and always apprehend ſome 
2 Evil in every Reſolution that is of a diſputable 

ature, when it is conformable to his particular Temper, 


og. vours his Pleaſure 
+ THERE is nothing of greater Importance to us, than 
thus diligently to ſift our 'Thou hts,and examine all theſe 
rk Receſſes of the Mind, it we would eſtabliſh our 
uls in ſuch a ſolid and ſubſtantial Virtue as will turn to 


count in that great Day, when it muſt ſtand the Teſt 
infinite Wiſdom and Juſtice. 8 * 
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I s6HALL conclude this Eſſay with obſerving, the 
the two kinds of Hypocrifie I have here ſpoken of naine. 
ly that of deceiving the World, and that of impoſing o 
our ſelves are touched with wonderful Beauty in the hun 
dred thirty ninth Pſalm. The folly of the firſt kind « 
Hypocriſie is there ſet forth by Reflections on God 
Omniſcience and Omnipreſence, which are celebrated i 
as noble Strains of Poetry as any other I ever met with 
either Sacred or Profane. The other kind of Hype 
criſie, whereby a Man deceives himſelf, is intimated i 
the two laſt Verſes, where the Pſalmiſt addreſſes hin 
ſelf to the great Searcher of Hearts in that emphatic: 
Petition; Try me, O God, and ſeek the ground of » 
Heart; prove me, and examine my Thoughts. Look aw 
if there be any way of wickedneſs in me, and lead mt i 


' 


the way everlaſting. 
AAS EC A CCI 6 8883888848843“ 
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Latet Anguis in Herba. Virg. 


T ſhould, methinks, preſerve Modeſty and its Intere 
in the World, that the Tranſgreſſion of it alwa 
creates Offence ; and the very Purpoſes of Wanto 

neſs are defeated by a Carriage which has in it ſo muc 
Boldneſs as to intimate that Fear and Reluctance are qu 
extinguiſti d in an Object which would be otherwiſe c 
- fireable. It was ſaid of a Wit of the laſt Age, 


Sidley has that prevailing gentle Art, ! 
Which can with a reſiſtleſs Charm impart | 
The loaſeſt Wiſhes to the thaſteſt Heart; 
Raiſe ſuch a Conſtidt, kindle ſuch a Fire, 
etabeen declining Virtue and Deſire, 
[hat the poor venquiſh'd Maid diſſolwes away 
In Dreams all Night, in Sighs and Tears all Do 


Turs prevailing gentle Art was made up of Cv 
; plaiſance, Courtſhip, and artful Conformity to the V 
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Ny of a Woman's Manners. Ruſticity, broad Expreſ- 
n, and forward Obtruſion, offend thoſe of Fducation, 
d make the Tranſgreſſions odious to all who have Me- 
enough to attract Regard. It is in this Taſte that the 
S$eenary is ſo beautifully ordered in theDeſcription which 
Anthony makes, in the Dialogue between him and Do- 
Abella, of Cleopatra in her Barge. 
Y Her Gally doaun the Silver Cidnos row'd ; 
De Tackling Silt, the Streamers au % with Gold; 
The gentle Wind avere lodg'd in purple Sails ; 
2 Her Nymphs, like Nereids, round her Couch were placd, 
Where ſhe, another Sea-born Venus, lay; 
She lay, and lean'd her Check upon ber Hand, 
And caſt a ook ſo languiſhingly faveet, 
As if, ſecure of all Reholders Hearts, 
Neglect ing ſhe could take cm. Boys like Cupids 
© t:od fanning wwith their painted Wings the I ind. 
That play'd about her Face; but if ſhe ſmiPd, 
A darting Glory ſeem'd to blaze abroad, 
Dat Men's deſiring Eves were never weary d, 
But hung upon the Object. To ſoft Flutes 
De Silver Oars kept Time; and while they play'd, 
The Hearing gave new Pleaſures to the Sight, 
Ard both to Thought—— 


Here the Imagination is warmed with all the Ob- 
Mes repreſented, ard yet there is nothing that is luſcious, 
what raiſes any Idea more looſe than that of a beauti- 
ful Woman ſet off to Advantage. Thelike, ora more 
delicate and careful Spirit of Modeſty, appears in the 
following Paſſage in one of Mr. Philips's Paſtorals. 


= Breathe ſift ye Winds, ye Waters gently floav, 
= Shield ber ye Trees, ye Flowers around her row 3 
2 Sævaint, J beg you, paſs in Silence by, 

Uh Love in yonder Vale aſleep does lie. 


| DEsixE is corrected when there is a Tenderneſs 
or Admiration expreſſed which partakes the Paſſion. Li- 
entious Language has ſomething brutal in it, which 
graces Humanity, and leaves us in the Condition of 
e Savages in the Field. But it may be ask'd to what 

8 od Ule can tend a Diſcourſe of this Kind at all? It is 
1 Vor. VI. B to 
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to alarm chaſte Ears againſt ſuch as have what is abort 
called the prevailing gentle Art. Maſters of that Talen 
are capable of Cloathing their Thoughts in ſo ſoft aDreſ, 
and ſomething ſo diſtant from the ſecret Purpoſe di 
their Heart, that the Imagination of the Unguarded i; 
touched with a Fondneſs which grows too inſenſibly tg 
be reſiſted. Much Care and Concern for the Lady's Wel 
fare, to ſeem afraid leſt ſhe ſhould be annoyed by the 
very Air which ſurrounds her, and this uttered rathe: 
with kind Looks, and expreſſed by an Interjection, an 
Ah, or an Oh, at ſome little Hazard in moving or making 
a Step, than in any direct Profeſſion of Love, are th: 
Methods of ſkilful Admirers: they are honeſt Arts when 
their Purpoſe is ſuch, but infamous when miſapplied. I 
15 certain that many a young Woman in this 'Town ha 
had her Heart irrecoverably won, by Men who have no 


made one advance which ties their Admirers, tho? th: 
Females languiſh with the utmoſt Anxiety. I have often 


by way of Admonition to my female Readers, given then 
Warning againit agreeableCompany of the other Sex, ex 
cept they are well acquainted with their Characters. Wo 


nen may diſguiſe it if they think fit, and the more to do 


it, they may be angry at me for ſaying it ; but I fay iti: 
ratural to them, that they have no manner of Approba- 
tion of Men, without ſome Degree of Love : For thi: 
Reaſon he is dangerous to be entertain'd as a Friend or: 
Viſitant, who is capable of gaining any eminent Eſteen 
or Obſcrvation, though it be never ſo remote from Pre 
tenſions as a Lover. It a Man's Heart has not the Abhor- 
rence of any treacherous Deſign, he may eaſily improve 
Approbation into Kindneſs, and Kindneſs into Paſſion. 
There may poſſibly be no manner of Love between then 
inthe Eyes of all their Acquaintance, no it is all Friend: 
ſip; and yet they may be as fond as Shepherd and 
Chepherdeſs in a Paſtoral, but {till the Nymph and the 
Swain may be to each other no other, I warrant you, 
than Pylades and Oreſtes. 


en Lucy decks with Floavers her favelling Breaf, 
And on her Elbow leans, diſſembling Reſt, 
Unable to refrain my madding Mind, 
Nor Sleep nor Paſture worth my Care I. find. 5 
wit 
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0 Once Delia ſept, on eaſy Moſs reclin'd, 

Her lovely Limbs half bare, and rude the Wind; 
* 1 /mooth'd her Coats, and flole a ſilent Kiſs : 
Condemmn me Shepherds, if I did amiſs. 


sben good Offices as theſe, and ſuch friendly 

Thoughts and Concerns for one another, are what make 

up the Amity, as they call it, between Man and Wo- 
i | 


Ir is the Permiſſion of ſuch Intercourſe, that makes 
Fe Woman come into the Arms of her Husband, af- 
ter the Diſappointment of four or five Paſſions which 
ſhe has ſucceſſively had for different Men, before ſhe is 
prudentially given to him for whom ſhe has neither Love 
mor Friendſhip. For what ſhould a poor Creature do that 
has loſt all her Friends? There's Marinet the agreeable, 
hs, to my Knowledge, had a Friendſhip for Lord Wel- 
Feed, which had like to break her Heart; then ſhe had ſo 
great a Friendſhip for Colonel Hardy, that ſhe could not 
ure any Woman elſe ſhould do any Thing but rail at 
him. Many and fatal have been the Diſaſters between 
Fnends who have fallen out, and their Reſentments are 
more keen than ever thoſe of other Men can poſſibly be: 
Bat in this it happens unfortunately, that as there ought 
* nothing concealed from one Friend to another, the 
tends of different Sexes very often find fatal Effects from 
their Unanimity. 
Fox my Part, who ſtudy to paſs Life in as much In- 
notence and Tranquility as I can, I ſhun the Company of 
able Women as much as poſſible; and muſt confeſs 
t I have, though a tolerable good Philoſopher, but a 
low Opinion of Platonick Love: For which Reaſon I 
thought it neceſſary to give my fair Readers a Caution 
_— it, having, to my great Concern, obſerved the 
aſte of a Platoniſt dal ſwell to a Roundneſs which 
in inconſiſtent with that Philoſophy. T 
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In amore hæc omnia inſunt vitia: Injurie, 
Suſpiciones, Inimicitiæ, Induciæ, 
Bellum, pax rurſum 


Ter. 


Shall publiſh for the Entertainment of this Day, 
odd fort of a Packet, which I have juſt receiv 
from one of my female Correſpondents. 


My. SPECTATOR, 

Ince you have often confeſs'd that you are n 

diſpleaſed your Paper ſhould ſometimes convey ti 
Complaints of diſtreſſed Lovers to each other. Ia: 
in Hopes you will favour one who gives you : 
undoubted Inftance of her Reformation, and att 
ſame Time a convincing Proof of the happy Influen; 
your Labours have had over the moſt incorrigit 
Part of the moſt incorrigible Sec. You muſt ku) 
Sir, I am one of that Species of Women, whom ye 
have often characteriz'd under the Name of JI. 
and that I ſend you theſe Lines, as well to do pi 
lick Penance for having ſo long continued in 
known Error, as to beg Pardon of the Party offen! 
ed. I the rather chuſe this way, becauſe it in fon: 
meaſure anſwers the Terms on which he intimate 
the Breach between us might poſſibly be made up, : 
you will fee by the Letter he {cnt me the next D. 
after I had diſcarded him; which I thought fit: 
ſend you a Copy of, that you might the better kn 
the whole Cale. 
* I muſt further acquaint you, that before I j1't: 
him, there had been the greateſt Intimacy between: 
for a Year and half together, during all which Time! 
cheriſhed his Hopes, and indulged his Flame. TI lea 


you to gueſs after this what muſt be his Surpriz? 4 
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told him I wondered what could make him fancy he 
Pad ever any Place in my Affections. His own Sex al- 
Now him Senſe, and all ours Good- breeding. His Per- 
eon is ſuch as might without Vanity, make him believe 
bpimſelf not incapable to be beloved. Our Fortunes in- 
deed, weighed in the nice Scale of Intereſt, are not ex- 
ly equal, which by the way was the true Cauſe of my 
filing him, and I had the A ſſurance to acquaint him 
ich the following Maxim, That I ſhould always be- 
Bere that Man's Paſſion to be the moſt violent, who 
$ould offer me the largeſt Settlement. I have ſince 
1anged my Opinion, and have eadcavoured to let him 
Know ſo much by ſeveral Letters, but the barbarous 
lan has retuied them all; fo that J have no way leſt 
of writing to him, but by your Aﬀiltance, If we can 
Eins him about once more, I promiſe to ſend you all 
loves and Favours, and ſhall deſire the Favour of 
r Rox and your ſelf to ſtand as God-Fathers to 
ay fürſt Loy. 
| Jan, S I R, 


Your moſt obedient and humble Servant, 
AMORET. 


Philander to Amoret. 
MADAM, 
Am ſo ſurprized at the Queſtion you were pleaſed 
do ask me Yeſterday, that I am ſtill at a Loſs what 
i \:y to it. A: leaſt my Anſwer would be too long to 
ouble you with, as it would come from a Perlon, 
ho, it ſeems, is ſo very indifferent to you. Inſtead of 
. 1 ſhall only recommend to your Conſideration the 
Ppinion cf one whoſe Sentiments on theſe Matters I 
have often heard you ſay are extremely juſt. 4 genereus 
nd as 175 Paſſion, ſays your favourite Author, iz an 
grceable Lower, where there is not toogreat a Diſparity 
their Circumſtances, is the greatef! Bling that can 
al a Perſon beloved; and if everiook'd in one, may 
perhaps never be found in another. 
I do not, however, at all deſpair of being very ſhort- 
Ay much better beloved by you than Autenor is at pre- 
ent; ſince whenever my Fortune ſhall exceed his, you 
| B 3 * were 
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* were pleaſed to intimate your Paſſion would encrea; * 
* accordingly. 

Tun World has ſeen me ſhamefully loſe that Tiny 
to pleaſe a fickle Woman, which might have been em. 
* ployed much more to my Credit and Advantage i: 
other Purſuits. I ſhalltherefore take the Liberty toac. 

* quaint you, however harſh it may ſound in a Lady 
Ears, that tho” your Love-Fit ſhould happen to re 
turn, unleſs you could contrive a way to make yo 
Recantation as well known to the Publick as they ar 
already appriſed of the Manner with which yo 


have treated me, you ſhall never more ſee 
PHIL ANDER. 


10. 


„ 


Amoret to Philander. 

I. 

Pon Reflection, I find the Injury I have dot 

both to you and myſelf to be ſo great, tha 
though the Part I now act may appear contrary to tha 
Deccrum uſually obſerved by our Sex, yet I purpoſe) 
break through all Rules, that my Repentance may i 
ſome Meaſure equal my Crime. I aſſure you that i: 
my preſent Hopes of recovering you, I look upon 4» 
{cnor's Eſtate with Contempt. The Fop was here Ve 
terday ir. a gilt Chariot and new Liveries, but I refuſe * 
to ſee him, Tho? I dread to meet your Eyes, aft: f 
what has paſs'd, I flatter my ſelf that amidſt all thei 
Contuaſian you will diſcover ſuch a Tenderneſs in mine 
as none can imitate but thoſe who love. I ſhall be al 
this Month at Lady Ds in the Country; but th: 
Woods, the Fields and Gardens, without Philander, 


afford no Pleaſures to the unhappy 
AMORET 


mm „„ SS SS . 2 4s 


I muſt deſire you, dear Mr. Spectator, to publiſh thi 

* my Letter to Philander as ſoon as poſſible, and to al 
* {ure him that I know nothing at all of the Death d 
X 


his rich Uncle in Glauceterſorre. 
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a Lady; 
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ke you * Spefator tradit fibi Hor. 
they an © 
hich yo. ERE I to publiſh all the Advertiſements I receive 
| from different Hands, and Perſons of different 
41NDER, * Circumſtances and Quality, the very Mention 
bf them, without Reflections on the ſeveral Subjects, 
would raiſe all the Paſſions which can be felt by human 
Minds. As Inſtances of this, I ſhail give you two or 
ave dot! three Letters; the Writers of which can have no Re- 
reat, tha agprſe to any legal Power for Redreſs, and ſeem to have 
ry to th Whitten rather to vent their Sorrow than to receive Con- 
purpoſe]; dation. 
de may i 
ou that ii Mr. SPECTATOR, 
upon Ay # 1 Am a young Woman of Beauty and Quality, and 
here Ye] . ſuitably married to a Gentleman who doats on me. 
J refuſe But this Perſon of mine is the Object of an unjuſt Paſ- 
yes, aft Son in a Nobleman who is very intimate with my 
| all ther Huſdand. This Friendſhip gives him very eaſy Ac- 
$ in mine, dgceſs, and frequent Opportunities of entertaining me 
hall be al Tapart. My Heart is in the utmoſt Anguiſh, and my 
; but th Face is covered over with Confuſion, when I impart 
Philander, © © you another Circumſtance, which is, that my Mo- 
ther, the moſt mercenary of all Women, is gained by 
MO RET, this falſe Friend of my Huſband to ſollicit me for him. 
ag frequently chid by the poor believing Man my 
ubliſh thi Huſband, for ſhewing an Impatience of his Friend's 
and to a Company; and I am never alone with my Mother, 
Death but ſhe tells me Stories of the diſcretionary Part of the 


edneſanr, 


F 


y World, and ſuch a one, and ſuch a one who are guilty 


of as much as ſhe adviſes me to. 


| She laughs at 
Aſtoniſhment, Fs ins. 


and ſeems to hint to me, that as virtu- 


dus as ſhe has always appeared, I am not the Daughter 
It is poſſible that printing this Let- 
* ter 


of her Huſband. 
q EY 
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ter may relieve me from the unnatural Tmportunity e 
my Mother, and the perfidious Courtſhip of my Hu 
bund's Friend. I have an unfeigned Love of Virtes 
and am reſolved to preſerve my Innocence. The on 
way I can think of to avo.d the fatal Conſequences 
the Diſcovery of this Matter, is to fly away for eve; 
which I mult do to avoid my Huſband's fatal Reten: 
ment againſt the Man who attempts to abuſe him, an. 
the Shame of expoſiug a Parent to Infamy. The Per 
{ons concerned will know theie Circumſtances relate: 
em; and though the Regard to Virtue is dead in then 
I have ſome Hopes from their Fear of Shame up: 
reading thi: in your Paper, which I conjure you to da 
if you have any Compaſſion for injured Virtue. 


STLF 1: 


Mr. SpECTATOR, 

Am the Huſband of a Woman of Merit, but am {al 

len in Love, as they call it, with a Lady of tt 
Acqua intance, who is going to be married to a Gent! 
man who deſerves her. J am in a Truſt relating: 
this Lady's Fortune, which makes my Concurrence! 
this Matter ncceſſary; but J have ſo irreſiſtible a Rag 
and Envy riſe in me when I conſider his future Har 
pineſs, that againſt all Reaſon, Equity, and comma 
Juſtice, I am ever playing mean Tricks to ſufpen: 
the Nuptials. I have no manner of Hopes for mylelt 
Emilia, for ſo I'll call her, iz a Woman of the mo! 
i:rict Virtue; her Lever is a Gentleman who of i 
others I could with my Friend; but Envy and Je: 
louſy, though placed fo unjuſtly, waſte my very be 
ing, aud with the Torment and Senſe of a Dæmon, 
am cver curſing what I cannot but approve. I wil 
it were the Beginning of Repentance, that I fit dont 
and deſeribe my preſent Diſpoſition with fo helliſh a 
Aipect; bat at preient the Deſtruction of theſe tu 
excellent Perſons would be more welcome to mt 
thai their Happineſs. Mr. SyECTaTOR, pray le 
mo have a Paper on theſe terrible groundleſs Suffer 
ing, and do all you can to exorciſe Crowds who are it 


tome Degree poſſeſſed as I am. 
CANNIB 1 1 
7. 
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Er. SPECTATOR, 

Have no other Means but this to expreſs my Thanks 
do one Man, and my Reſentment againſt another. 
y Circumſtance: are as follows. I have been for five 
ears laſt paſt courted by a Gentleman of greater For- 
Func than I ought to expect, as the Market for Women 
Moes. You muſt to be ſure have obſerved People who 
Mie in that ſort of Way, as all their Friends reckon it 
ill be a Match, and are marked out by all the World 
4 5 each other. 
- 


In this View we have been regarded 

For ſome Time, and I] have above theſe three Y cars lo- 
ved him tenderly. As he is very careful of his Fortune, 
; I always thought he lived in a near Manner to lay up 
PFhat he thought was wanting in my Fortune to make 
y what he might expect in another. VWitlun few 
Months I have obſerved his Carriage very much alter- 
ed, and he has affected a certain Art of getting me 
one, and talking with a mighty Proſuſion of paſ- 
nate Words, Bow I am not to be reſiſted longer, 
W irreſiſtible his Wiles are, and the like. As long 
I have been acquainted with him, I could not on 
ch Occaſions ſay downright to nim, You know you 
bay make me yours when you pleaſe. But the other 
Sight he with great Frankneſs and Impudence ex- 
ained to me, that he thought of me only as a Mi- 
treis. I anſwered this Declaration as it deſerv'd; 
on which he only doubled the Terms on which he 
opoſed my Yielding. When my Anger heightened 
on him, he told me he was ſorry he had made ſo 
Ittle Uſe of the unguarded Hours we had been toge- 
ther ſo remote from Company, as indeed, continued 
e, ſo we are at preſent. I flew from him to a neigh- 
jouring Gentlewoman's Houſe, and tho' her Huſband 
vas in the Room, threw myſelf on a Couch, and burſt 
to a Paſſion of Tears, My Friend deſired her Huſ- 
and to leave the Room. But, ſaid he, there is ſome- 
ing ſo extraordinary in this, that I will partake in 

Fe Affliction; and be it what it will, ſhe is ſo mach 
" to Friend, that ſhe knows ſhe may command what 
&pervices I can do her. "lhe Man fate down by me, 
vj ad ipoke ſo like a Brother, that I told him my whole 
K B 5 Affl. & loan. 
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28 
Affliction. He ſpoke of the Injury done me with f 
much Indignation, and animated me againſt the Loy: 
he ſaid he ſaw I had for the Wretch who would hay: 
betrayed me, with ſo much Reaſon and Humanity ty 
my Weakneſs, that I doubt not of my Perſeverance. 
His Wife and he are my Comforters, and I am unde: 
© no more Reſtraint in their Company than if I wer: 
alone; and I doubt not but in a mall time Contempt 


* and Hatred will take place of the Remains of AﬀeRi. 


* on to a Raſcal. 
Jam, SIX, 
Your Aﬀetionate Reader, 
DORINDA, 


My. SPECTATOR, 
Had the Misfortune to be an Uncle before I kney 
5 my Nephews from my Nieces, and now we an 
* grown up to a better Acquaintance, they deny me the 
* Reſpe& they owe. One upbraids me with being thei 
* Familiar, another will hardly be perſuaded that I an 
an Uncle, a third calls me Little Uncle, and a fourt: 
* tells me there is no Duty at all due to.an Uncle. | 
have a Brother-in-Law whoſe Son will win all my Af 
feion, unleſs you ſhall think this worthy of you 
Cognizance,and will be pleaſed to preſcribe ſome Rule 
for our future reciprocal Behaviour. It will be worthy 
the Particularity of your Genius to lay down Rule 
for his Conduct who was as it were born an old Man, 


G a ®@ ©@a4 4a 


1 
Your moſt obedient Servant, 


Cornelius Nepos 


ur ati 
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in which you will much oblige, T, 
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Hor. 


Qui mores hominum multorum vidi. 
; 
£ | 
HEN I conſider this great City in its ſeveral 
| Quarters and Diviſions, I look upon it as an Ag- 
* gregate of various Nations diſtinguiſhed from 
each other by their reſpective Cuſtoms, Manners and In- 
weſts. The Courts of two Countries do not ſo much 
er trom one another, as the Court and City in their 
Culiar Ways of Life and Converſation. In ſhort, the 
WE. abicants of St. 7 ames's, notwithſtanding they live un- 
der the ſame Laws, and ſpeak the ſame Language, are a 
aiſtin&t People from thoſe of Cheapſide, who are like- 
wiſe removed from thoſe of the Temple on the one fide, 
and thoſe of Smithfeld on the other, by ſeveral Climates 
and Degrees in their Way of Thinking and Converſing 
gether. 
Fon this Reaſon, when any publick Affair is upon 
the Anvil, I love to hear the Reflections that ariſe upon 
in the ſeveral Diſtricts and Pariſhes of London and 
We/minfier, and to ramble up and down a whole Day 
= in order to make myſelf acquainted with the 
I 


inions of my ingenious Countrymen. By this means 
ow the Faces of all the principal Politicians within 
the Bills of Mortality; and as every Coffee-houſe has 
fome particular Stateſman belonging to it, who is the 
Mouth of the Street where he lives, I always take care 
to place myſelf near him, in order to know his Judg- 
I he laſt Pro- 
ſs that I made with this Intention, was about three 
= ago, when we had a current Report of the 
ng of France's Death. As I foreſaw this would pro- 


duce a new Face of Things in Eurefe, and many curi- 
ous Speculations in our,Britih Collee houſes, I was 
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very deſirous to learn the Thoughts of our moſt enii. eme 
nent Foliticians on that Occaſion. Vo: 

Pur I might begin as near the Fountain-Head a; r ri 
poſlible, I firſt of all called in at St. James's, where! 
ſound the whole outward Room in a Buzz of Politick;, 
The Speculations were but very indifferent towards the 
Door, but grew finer as you advanced to the upper End 
of the Room, and were ſo very much improved by: 
Knot of Theoriſts, who fat in the inner Room, with. 
in the Steams of the Coffee-Pot, that I there heard tl: 
whole Span; Monarchy diſpoſed: of, and all the Lin: 
cf Bourbon provided for in leſs than a Quarter of ar 
Hour. 

] afterwards called in at Giles's, where I ſaw a Boar 
of French Gentlemen ſitting upon the Life and Death o 
their Grand 1/orargue., I hoſe among them who ha 
eſpouſed the Whig Intereſt, very poſitively affirmed, 
that he departed this Lite about a Week ſince, and 
therefore proceeded without any further Delay to th: 
Releaſe of their Friends in the Gallies, and to ther 
own Re- eſtabliſhment; but finding they could not agre: 
_—_ themſelves, I proceeded on my intended Pro 

rels. 

Uron my Arrival at Jenny Man's, I ſaw an al: 
young Fellow that cocked his Hat upon a Friend of h: 
who entered juſt at the ſame time with myſelf, and at 
coſted him after the following Manner. Well, Fo 
the old Prig is dead at laſt. Sharp's the Word. Nos 
or never, Boy. Up to the Walls of Paris direct, 
With ſeveral other deep Reflections of the ſame Nature 

] met with very little Variation in the Politicl;s be 
tween Charino-Cro/5 and Covent-Garden. And upon m. 

ing into is 1 found their Diſcourſe was gone c 
| Bos the Death of the French King to that of Monkſer 
Noileau, Racine, Corneille, and ſeveral other Poet: 
whom they regretted on this Occaſion, as Perſons vi: 
would have obliged the World with very noble Elegi: 
cn the Death of ſo great a Prince, and ſo eminent: 
Patron of Learning. 

AT a Cefve-houſe near the Temple, J found a coup! 
of young Gentlemen engaged verywimartly in a Dip! 
on the Succeſſion to the Sparnih Monarchy. One of ties 
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emed to have been retained as Advocate for the Duke of 


jou, the other for his Imperial Majeſty. They were both. 
Pr regulating the Title to that Kingdom by the Statute 
Laws of Eng/and ; but finding them going out of my 


Depth I paſſed forward to Paul's Church Yard, where [ 
ſen'd with great Attention toa learned Man, who gave 
e Company an Account of thedeplorable State of France 
ring the Minority of the deceaſed King. 
I then turned on my right Hand into Fi treet where 
e chief Politician of that Quarter, upon hearing the 
ews (after having taken a Pipe of Tobacco, and rumi- 
ted for ſome time) If, ſays he, the King of France is 
rtainly dead we ſhall have Plenty of Mackereel this Sea- 
n; our Fiſhery will not be diſturbed by Privateers, as it 


has been for theſe ten Years paſt. He afterwards conſide- 


red how the Death of this great Man would affect our 
ilchards, and by ſeveral other Remarks infuſed a gene- 
Joy into his whole Audience. 
I afterwards entered a By-Coffee-houſe that ſtood at 
e upper End of a narrow Lane, where I met with a 
Nonjuror, engaged very warmly with a Laceman who 
Was the great Support of a neighbouing Conventicle. 
The Matter in Debate was, whether the /ate French King 
Was molt like Auguſtus Cz/ar, or Nero. The Controver- 
was carried on with great Heat on both Sides, and 
each of them looked upon me very frequently during 
the Courſe of their Debate, I was under ſome Apprehen- 
Jon that they would appeal to me, and therefore laid 


gown my Penny at the Bar, and made the belt of my 
"Way to Cheapfide. 
I here gazed upon the Signs for ſome time before I 


found one to my Purpoſe. The firſt Object I met in the 


**Tofice room was a Perſon who expreſſed a great Grief 


For the Death of the French King ; but upon his explain- 


ing himſelf, I found his Sorrow did not ariſe from the 
* of the Monarch, but for his having ſold out of the 


Bank about three Days before he heard the News of it: 


Upon which a Haberdaſher, who was the Oracle of the 


Coffee houſe, and had his Circle of Admirers about him, 


called ſeveral to witneſs that he had declared his Opinion 

above a Week before, that the French King was certain- 
Ay dead; to which he added, that conſidering the late 
7 $ 


Advices 


ſ 
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Advices we had received from France, it was impoſſible # 


that-it could be otherwiſe. As he was laying theſe to- 
gether, and dictating to his Hearers with great Authority, 
there came in a Gentleman from Gararvay's, who told u 
that there were ſeveral Letters from France juſt come in, 
with advice that the King was in good Health, and wa 
gone out a Hunting the very Morning the Poſt came a. 
way : Upon which the Haberdaſher ftole off. his Hat that 
Hung upon a wooden Peg by him, and retired to hi; 
Shop with great Confuſion. This Intelligence put a Stop 
to my Travels, which I had proſecuted wita much Sa- 
tisfaCtion ; not being a little pleaſed to hear ſo many dif. - 


ferent Opinions upon ſo great an Event, and to obſerve _£ 


how naturally upon ſuch a Piece of News every one is 
apt to conſider it with a Regard to his own particular In. 
tereſt -and Advantage. L 
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No. 404. Friday, Fune 13. 


—— NN onnia paſſumus omnes. Virg. 


T ATURE does nothing in vain ; the Creator of the 

' Univerſe has appointed every thing to a certain 

Uſe and Purpoſe, and determin'd it to a ſettled 
Courſe and Sphere of Action, from which, if it in the 
leaſt deviates, it becomes unfit to anſwer thoſe Ends for 
which it was deſigned. In like manner it is in the Diſ- 
poſitions of Society, the civil Oeconomy is formed in a 
Chain as well as the natural; and in either Caſe the Breach 
but of one Link puts the Whole in ſome Diſorder. It is, 
J think, pretty plain, that moſt of the Abſurdity and Ri- 
dicule we meet with in the World, is generally owing to 
the impertinent Affeſtation of excelling in Characters Men 
are not fit for, and for which Nature never deſigned them. 
Evzrxy Man has one or more Qualities which may 
make him uſeful both to himſelf and others: Nature ne- 
vel 
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er fails of pointing them out, and while the Infant con- 
Sues under her Guardianſhip, ſhe brings him on in his. 
ay; and then offers her ſelf for a Guide in what remains 

x Journey; if he proceeds in that Courſe, he can 
ardly miſcarry ; Nature makes good her Engagements; 

br as ſhe never promiſes what ſhe is not able to | agg A 

b ſhe never fails of performing what ſhe promiſes. But 

de Misfortune is, Men deſpiſe what they may be Maſters 

F, and affect what they are not fit for; they reckon them- 

ves already poſſeſſed of what their Genius inclined them 
. and ſo bend all their Ambition to excel in what is 
wat of their Reach: Thus they deſtroy the Uſe of their na- 
1 Talents, in the lame manner as covetous Men do 
heir Quiet and 1 ; oy can enjoy no Satisfaction 
i what they have, becauſe of the abſurd Inclination they 
ate poſſeſſed with for what they have not. 

*CLE ANTHES had good Senſe, a great Memory, and 
Conſtitution capable of the cloſeſt Application: In a 
E there was no profeſſion in which Cleanthes might 

have made a very good Figure; but this won't ſatisfy 
he takes up an unaccountable Fondneſs for the Cha- 
er of a fine 8 all his Thoughts are bent up- 
this: inſtead of attending a Diſſection, frequenting the 
rts of Juſtice, or ſtudying the Fathers, Cleanthes reads 
ys, dances, dreſſes, and ſpends his Time in Drawing+ 
rooms ; inſtead of being a good Lawyer, Divine or Phy- 
Aeian, Cleantbes, is a down-right Coxcomb, and will re- 
in to all that knew him a contemptible Example of 
Talents miſapplied. It is to this Affectation the World 
- its whole Race of Coxcombs : Nature in her whole 
rama never drew ſuch a Part: She has ſometimes 
made a Fool, but a Coxcomb is always of a Man's own 
making, by applying his Talents otherwiſe than Nature 
deſigned, who ever bears an high Reſentment for being. 


, pur out of her Courſe, and never fails of taking her Re- 


ge on thoſe. that do ſo. Oppoſing her Tendency in 
e Application of a Man's Parts, has the ſame Succeſs as 
eclining from her Courſe in the Production of Vege- 
po) by the Aſſiſtance of Art and an hot Bed: We may 


ſlibly extort an unwilling Plant, or an untimely Sallad; 
t how weak, how taſteleſs and inſipid? Juſt as inſipid 
as thePoetry of Valerio: Valerichad an uni verſal Character, 


Was 
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was genteel, had Learning, thought juſtly, ſpoke cor. 
rectly ; tas believed there was nothing in which Va. 
lerio did not excel; and *twas fo far true, that there waz - 
but one; Falerio had no Genius for Poetry, yet he's re. 
ſolved to be a Poet; he writes Verſes, and takes great 
Pains to convince the Town, that Valerio is not that ex. 
traordinary Perſon he was taken for. 

Ir Men would be content to graft upon Nature, and 
aſſiſt her Operations, what mighty Effects might we ex- 
pe ?Tully would not ſtand ſo much alone in Oratory, Vir. 
gil in $row? 5 or Cz/ar in War. To build upon Nature, i; 
laying the Foundation upon a Rock ; every thing diſpoſes 
its ſelf into Order as it were of Courſe, and the whole 
Work is half done as ſoon as undertaken. Ciceros Genius 
inclined him to Oratory, Virgil to follow the Train of the 
Muſes; they piouſly obeyed the Admonition, and were 
rewarded. Had Vigil attended the Bar, his modeſt and in- 
genuous Virtue would ſurely have made but a very indiffe. 
rent Figure; and 7u/ly's declamatory Inclination would 
have been as uſeleſs in Poetry. Nature, if left to her ſelf, 
leads us on in the beſt Courſe, but will do nothing by 
Compulſion and Conſtraint ; and if we are not ſatisfied to 
go her Way, we are always the greateſt Sufferers by it. 

WHEREVER Nature deſigns a Production, ſhe always 
diſpoſes Seeds proper for it, which are as abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the Formation of any moral or intellectual Ex- 
cellence, as they are to the Being and Growth of Plants; 
and I know not by what Fate and Folly it is, that Men 
are taught not to reckon him equally abſurd that will 
write Verſes in ſpight of Nature, with that Gardener 
that ſhould undertake to raiſe a Junquil or Tulip with- 
out the help of their reſpective Seeds. 

As there is no good or bad Quality that does not affe& 
both Sexes, fo it is not to be imagined but the fair Sex 
muſt have ſuffered by an Affectation of this Nature, at 
leaſt as much as the other: The ill Effect of it is in 
none ſo conſpicuous as in the two oppoſite Characters of 
Cælia and Iras; Cælia has all the Charms of Perſon, toge- 
ther with an abundant Sweeineſs of Nature, but wants 
Wit, and has a very ill voice; [ras is ugly and ungenteel, 
but has Wit and good Senſe : If Cælia would be ow. 
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kr Beholders would adore her; if Jras would talk, her 


Wearers would admire her; but Cælia's Tongue runs in— 


aantly, while [ras gives herſelf ſilent Airs and ſoft 

Eanguors ; fo that 'tis difficult to perſuade one's ſelf that 
lia has Beauty and Iras Wit: Each neglects her own 

Ncellence, and is ambitious of the other's Character; 
gas would be thought to have as much Beauty as Cælia, 
nd Cælia as much Wit as Tras. 

EZ Tut great Misfortune of this Affectation is, that Men 


no: only loſe a good Quality, but alſo contract a bad- 


e: Ihey not only are unft for what they were de- 
ned, but they aſſign themſelves to what they are not 
for ; and inſtead of making a very good Figure one 
Way, make a very ridiculous one another. If Semanthe 
Would have been ſatisficd with her natural Complexion, 
ſhe might ſtill have been celebrated by the Name of the 
Ob vc Beauty; but Senanthe has talen upan Aﬀectation to 
White and Red, and is now diſtinguiſhed by the Chara- 
Ger of the Lady that paints ſo well. In a word, could 
the World be reformed to the Obedience of that famed 
Bitte, Follow Nature, which the Oracle of De/phos pro- 
nounced to Cicero when he conſulted what Courſe of 
Studies he ſhould purſue, we ſhould ſee almoſt every Man 
as eminent in his proper Sphere as 7ully was in his, and 
puld in a very ſhort time find Impertinence and Affec- 
Eton baniſhed from among the Women, and Coxcombs 
and falſe Characters from among the Men. For my Part, 
Feould never conſider this prepoſterous Repugnancy to 
Nature any otherwiſe, than not on]! y as the greateſt Folly, 


80 one of the moſt heinous Crimes, ſince it is a di- 


Oppoſition to the Diſpoſition of Providence, and (as 
Tal, expreſſes it) like the Sin of the Giants, an actual Re- 
bellion againſt Heaven, 2. 
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Ol d Trawptpor perry dez HAAνj,Zeo, 
Kaaiv cke. Zovreg maova Dog "Ayaify, 
MiaTovre; Exdepyov, d 3s Optve ret dnotuv, Hor 


Am very ſorry to find, by the Opera Bills for this Da 
1 that we are likely to loſe the greateſt Performer 
Dramatick Mufick that is now living, or that perha 
ever appeared upon a Stage. I need not acquaint my Re: 
der, that I am ſpeaking of Signior Nicolini. The Town, 
highly obliged to that Excellent Artiſt, for having ſhes 
us the 7talian Muſick in its Perfection, as well as for th: 
generous Approbation he lately gave to an Opera of 0. 
own Country, in which the Compoſer endeavoured toc 
1 to the Beauty of the Words, by following th: 
oble Example, which has been ſet him by the greate 
Foreign Maſters in that Art. 

J could heartily wiſh there was the ſame Applicatic 
and Endeavours to cultivate and improve our Churci 
Muſick, as have been lately beſtowed on that of th 
Stage. Our Compoſers have one very great Inciteme 
to it : They are ſure to meet with Excellent Words, anc 
at the ſame time, a wonderful Variety of them. Ihe 
is no Paſſion that is not finely expreſſed in thoſe par. 
of the inſpired Writings, which are proper for Divi 
Songs and Anthems. 

THERE is a certain Coldneſs and Indifference in ti! ect. 
Phraſes of our European Languages, when they are con Safrow 
pared with the Oriental Forms of Speech; and it haz Hy. 
pens very luckily, that the Hebreaw Idioms run into ti: pceec 
Engliſb Tongue with a particular Grace and Beauty. O and pr: 
Language has received innumerable Elegancies and In at the 
provements, from that Infuſion of Hebrai/ms, which ar oo 

Mo 
eople 


derived to it out of the Poetical Paſſages in Holy WII 
They give a Force and Energy to our Expreſſions, wat! 


and animate our Language, and convey our Thoughts: 
mo! 
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Pre ardent and intenſe Phraſes, than any that are to be 
St with in our own Tongue. There is ſomething ſo pa- 
tick in this kind of Diction, that it often ſets the Mind 
Ja Flame, and makes our Hearts burn within us. How 
d and dead does a Prayer appear, that is compoſed in 
moſt Elegant and Polite Forms of Speech, which are 
tural to our Tongue, when it is not heightned by. that 
emnity of Phraſe, which may be drawn from the Sa- 
cred Writings. It has been ſaid by ſome of the Ancients 
t if the Gods were to talk with Men, they would cer- 
ly ſpeak in Plato's Style; but I think we may ſay, 
th Juſtice, that when Mortals converſe with their Cre- 
they cannot do it in ſo proper a Style as in that of 
Holy Scriptures. 
If any one would judge of the Beauties of Poetry that 
ar to be met with in the Divine Writings, and examine 
haw kindly the Hebrew Manners of Speech mix and in- 
Porate with the Exgliſß Language; after having pe- 
7 the Book of Pſalms, let him read a literal Tranſ- 
on of Horace or Pindar. He will find in theſe two 
IAR uch an Abſurdity and Confuſion of Style, with ſuch a 
Comparative Poverty of Imagination, as will make him 


gr of what I have been here advancing. 
ſo 


Dix we have therefore ſuch a Treaſury of Words, 
utiful in themſelves, and ſo proper for the Airs of 
KMaſick, I cannot bat wonder that Perſons of Diſtincti- 
N ſnould give ſo little Attention and Encouragement to 
that kind of Muſick, which would have its Foundation in 
Reaſon, and which would improve our Virtue in pro- 
portion as it raiſed our Delight. The Paſſions that are 
ted by ordinary Compoſitions generally flow from 
ſuch ſilly and abſurd Occaſions, that a Man is aſhamed to 
reſet upon them ſeriouſly ; but the Fear, the Love, the 
Sagrow, the Indignation that are awakened in the Mind 
b Hymns and Anthems, make the Heart better, and 
praceed from ſuch Cauſes as are altogether reaſonable 
and praiſe-worthy. Pleaſure and Duty go hand in hand, 
the greater our Satisfaction is, the greater is our Re- 


on. 

Nau among thoſe who were ſty led the choſen 
ple was a Religious Art. The Songs of Siar, which 
* have reaſon to beliere were in high repute among 

he 
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the Courts of the Eaſtern Monarchs, were nothing elt 

but Pſalms and Pieces of Poetry that adored or celebr;. 
ted the ſupreme Being. Ihe greateſt Conqueror in thi; 
Holy Nation, after the manner of the old Grecian Ly. 
ricks, did not only compole the Words of his Divin, 
Odes, but generally ſet them to Muſick himſelf: After 
which, his Works, tho' they were coniecrated to th; 
Tabernacle, became the National Entertainment, as we! 
as the Devotion of his People. 

Ir firſt Original of the Drama was a Religion 
Worſhip conſiſting only of a Chorus, which was nothirg 
elſe but an Hymn to a Deity. As Luxury and Voluptu 
ouſneſs prevailed over Innocence and Religion, this forn 
of Werſhip degenerated into 'l ragedics ; in which how 
ever the Chorus ſo far remembred its firſt Office, as: 
brand every thing that was vicious, and recommended: 
very thing that was laudable, to intercede with Heave: 
for the Innocent, and to implore its Vengeance on ti 
Criminal. | 

HOMER and Hzefiod intimate to us how this Art ſhoul. 
be applied, when tley repreſent the Muſes as ſurrouncir; 
Jupiter, and warbling their Hymns about his Throne. 
might ſhew from innumerable Paſſages in Ancient WI 
ters, not only that Vocal and Inſtrumental! Muſick wer 
made uſe of in their Religious Worſhip, but that the! 
moſt fe ourite Diverſions were filled with Songs aut 
Hymn to their reſpeQive Deities. Had we frequent Er. 
tertainments of this Nature among us, they would not; 
little purify and exalt our Paſſions, give our 'i'houghts : 
proper Turn, and cheriſh thoſe Divine Impulſes in th: 
Soul, which every one feels that has not Aifled them b 
ſenſual and immodera'e Pleaſures. 

Mous1cx, when thus applied, raiſes noble Hints 1: 


the Mind of the Hearer, and fills it with great C | | 


ceptions. It ſtrengthens Devotion, and advances Prait 
into Rapture. It lengthens out every Act of Worſhip, ane 
produces more laſting and permanent Impreſſions in thr 
Mind, than thoſe which accompany any tranſient Forn 
of Words that are uttered in the ordinary Method of Re: 
ligious Worſhip. 0 


Monda,, © | 


Jo. 41 | 
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Wecundas res ornant, adverſis ſolatium & perfugium 

Religion ræbent, delectant domi, non impediunt Fris; Per- 
as nothir; oft ant nobiſcum, peregrinantur, ruſticantur. Tall, 
| Voluptu : 
„this fom HE following Letters bear a 3 Image of 
hich how the Joys and Satisfactions of private Life. The firſt 
ffice, as? is from a Gentleman to a Friend, for whom he 
\mended a very great ReſpeR, and to whom he communi- 
th Hears: 5 the Satisf.ction he takes in Retirement; the other 


ice on tit 


Art ſhoul: © 


UTrOunCir! 
Throne. 
cient WI. 
luſick we: 
that the! 
Songs all 
equent Er 
vould not; 
['houghts 
ilſes in tit 
2d them by 


le Hints 1: 
great Cer 
inces Pratt 


Vorſhip, arc. 


Hons in tht 
fient Fern 


thod of * 


Monda, 


Letter to me, occaſioned by an Ode written by my 
land Lover; this Correſpondent is fo kind as to tran- 
another of Scheffer*s Songs in a very agreeable Man- 
. I publiſh them together, that the Young and Old 
y find ſomething in the ſame Paper which may be 
able to their reſpective Taſte in Solitude; for I know 
ag Fault in the Deſcription of ardent Deſires, provided 
Ny are honourable. 


OU have obliged me with a very kind Letter; by 

which I find you ſhift the Scene of your Life 
om the Town to the Country, and enjoy that mixt 
ate, which wiſe Men both delight in, and are quali- 
ed for. Methinks molt of the Philoſophers and lo- 
Faliſts have run too much into Extreams, in praiſing 

ntirely either Solitude or publick Life; in the former 
len generally grow uſeleſs by too much Reit, and in 
he latter are deſtroyed by too much Precipitation : As 

aters lying ſtill, putrify and are good for nothing; 
nd running violently on, do but the more Miſchief 


* their Paſſage to others, and are ſwallowed up and 
| oſt the ſooner themſelves. Thoſe who, like you, can 


ake themſelves uſeful to all States, ſhould be like 


entle Streams, that not only glide through lonely 
| Vales 
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Vales and Foreſts amidſt the Flocks and Shepher, "i 
© but viſit populous Towns in their Courſe, and are: 
once of Ornament and Service to them. But there; 
another Sort of People who ſeem deſigned for Solitud i 
© thoſe I mean who have more to hide than to ſhew : 4 '* 
for my own Part, I am one of thoſe of whom Sen; ©y 
© ſays, Tum umbratiles ſunt, ut putent in turbido |. * 
© quicquid in luce eft. Some Men, like Pictures, a Qi 
inter for a Corner than a full Light; and I belie hic 
© ſuch as have a natural Bent to Solitude, are like W: Ape. 
© ters which may be forced into Fountains, and exalt: * Haut 
to a great Height, may make a much nobler Figur 2 
and a much louder Noiſe, but after all run mo © 
© ſmoothly, equally and plentifully, in their own nat: © 
ral Courſe upon the Ground. The Conſideration c i 
© this would make me very well contented with the Pe 
© ſeſſion only of that Quiet which Cowley calls the Cor 
«* panion of Obſcurity ; but whoever has the Muſes u 
for his Companions, can never be idle enough to-? 
uneaſy. Thus, Sir, you ſee I would flatter myſt? 
into a good Opinion of my own Way of Living : P; 
tarch juſt now told me, that *tis in human Life as ii 
Game at Tables, one may wiſh he had the hight 
Caſt, but if his Chance be otherwiſe, he is even 
play it as well as he can, and make the beſt of it. 


Taw, 5 / R, 
Tur moſt obliged, * 
and moſt humble Sera ih, 
| 'P 


M.. SPECTATOR, -'P 
4 = HE Town being ſo well pleaſed with the f: 
6 Picture of artleſs Love, which Nature inſpin 
the Laplander to paint in the Ode you lately print?! 
* we were in Hopes that the ingenious Tranflator wol 
have obliged it with the other alſo which Scheffer 
given us; but ſince he has not, a much interior Ha 
has ventured to ſend you this. 3 

Ir is a Cuſtom with the Northern Lovers to dic 
* themſelves with a Song, whilſt they journey throu 
the fenny Moors to pay a Viſit to their Miſtreſſes. I 
is addreſſed by * Lover to his Rain-Deer, mo 150.3 

Crea 
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Shepherd Preature that in that Country ſupplies the Want of 
and are? orſes. The Circumſtances which — preſent 
ut there Pemſelves to him in his Way, are, I believe you will 
Ir Solitud' Pink, naturally interwoven. The Anxiety of Ab- 
o ſhew : 1 Ince, the Gloomineſs of the Roads, and his Reſolu- 
om Sen: on of frequenting only thoſe, ſince thoſe only can 
turbido «| rry him to the Object of his Deſires ; the Diſſatiſ- 
Aures, Action he expreſſes even at the greateſt Swiftneſs with 
d 1 belies *Which he is carried, and his joyful Surprize at an un- 
re like W: ©@petted Sight of his Miſtreſs as ſhe is bathing, ſeem 
ind exalt: * Teautifully deſcribed in the . yon 


ler Figm Ir all thoſe pretty Images of rural Nature are loſt 
| run mo the Imitation, yet poſſibly you may think fit to let 
- own nat: is ſupply the Place of a long Letter, when Want of 


iſure or Indiſpoſition for Writing will not permit 
being entertained by your own Hand. I propoſe 
a Time, becauſe tho' it is natural to have a Fond- 
for what one does one's ſelf, yet I afſure you I 


uld not have any thing of mine diſplace a ſingle 
ne of yours, 


ideration « © 
ith the Pe 
1s the Cor 
e Muſes v 
10ugh to“? 
tter myſe © 
aving 2 Pl 
Life as in J. 
the hight ll a/ie, my Rain-Deer, and let us nimbly go 
ie is even i Our am'rous Journey through this dreery Waſte ; 
eſt of it. Mate, my Rain-Deer ! fill fill thou art too ſlow, 
Impetuous Lowe mo the Lightning's Haſte. 

4 | # 
ound us far the ruſby Moors are ſpread : 
3 1 Son wwill the Sun withdraw his chearful Ray; 
ble Ser was D. rkling and tir'd we ſhall the Marſhes tread, 

| No Lay unſung to cheat the tedious Way. 

| III. 

wal y Length of theſe unjoyous Moars 
Does all the flow ry Meadows Pride excel: 
rough theſe 1 fly to her my Soul adores ; 
e flow'ry l 9 Pride, Farewel. 


4 j 


vith the: 
ture inſpin 
ely printec * 
Alator won 
Scheffer E 
nterior Hu . 

< Moment from the Charmer Ti confin'd, 


rers to dic 8 Breaft is tortur*d with impatient Fires; 
ney throu . Rain. Deer, fly fwifter than the Wind, 
itreſſes. 1: 0 tara Feet wing wwith my fierce Deſires. 
„which 192 
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V. 
Our pleaſing Toil will then be ſoon o' erpaid, 
And theu, in Wonder laſt, Salt view my Fair, 
Admire each Feature of the lovely Maid, | 
Her artleſs Charms, her Bloom, her ſprightly Ar 
VI 4 


1 
n 
1 


But lo wwith graceful Motion there ſhe fevims, 
Gently removing each ambitious Wave ; 

The crowding Wawes tranſported claſp her Limbs : | 
When, when, ob when, ſhall I ſuch Freedoms hax® oy 

VII. 1 
In vain, you envious Streams, ſe faſt you flow, 

To Hide her from a Lover's ardent Gaze : 

From ery Touch you more tranſparent grow, 


— 
53 
ya 


jons 


; ablich 


And all reveal'd the beauteous M anton plays. ; = 

» of. 
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abeſt facundis Gratia dictis. Ci 
OST Foreign Writers who have given any ( 

racter of the Fxgliſh Nation, whatever Vice: ti 

aſcribe to it, allow in general, that the People; 
naturally modeſt. It proceeds perhaps from this our 
tional Virtue, that our Orators are obſerved to make 
of leſs Geſture or Action than thoſe of other Country 
Our Preachers ſtand ſtock- ſtill in the Pulpit, and will WM: 
ſo much as move a Finger to ſet off the beſt Sermon: 
the World. We meet with the ſame ſpeaking Statue 
our Bars, and in all publick Places of Debate. Our We 
flow from us in a ſmooth continued Stream, with: 
thoſe Strainings of the Voice, Motions of the Body, 
Majeſty of the Hand, which are ſo much celebrated in 
Orators of Greece and Rome. We can talk of Lite: 
Death in cold Blood, and keep our Temper in a Diſco! 
which turns upon every thing that is dear to us. Tho- 
our Zeal as out in the fineſt Tropes and Figure 


7 
= 
- 

& 
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bw; 4] F Hot able to ſtir a Limb about us. I have heard it ob- 
ed more than once by thoſe who have ſeen /taly, that 

 ER& untravelled Eng//Aman cannot reliſh all the Beauties of 
Fair, lian Pictures, becauſe the Poſtures which are expreſſed 


them are often ſuch as are peculiar to that Country. 


ightly Ar e who has not ſeen an Ttalian in the Pulpit, will not 
ow what to make of that noble Geſture in RapharPs 
ms, aure of St Paul preaching at Athens, where the Apo- 

Ne is repreſented as lifting up both his Arms, and pour- 
Limbs : g out the Thunder of his Rhetorick amidſt an Audience 
doms hat Pagan Philoſophers. 


Ir is certain that proper Geſtures and vehement Ex- 


flow, tions of the Voice cannot be too much ſtudied by a 
blick Orator. They are a kind of Comment to what 
o, & utters, and enforce every thing he ſays, with weak 
lays. Nearers, better than the ſtrongeſt Argument he can make 

of. They keep the Audience awake, and fix their 
, 3. 2. Y tention to what is delivered to them, at the ſame time 


t they ſhew the Speaker is in earneſt, and affected 
ſelf with what he ſo paſſionately recommends to o- 
ers. Violent Geſture and Vociferation naturally ſhake 
? e Hearts of the Ignorant, and fill them with a kind of 

| ligious Horror. Nothing is more frequent than to ſee 
onen weep and tremble at the Sight of a moving 

Feacher, though he is placed quite out of their Hearing; 
in England we very frequently ſee People lulled aſleep 


en any ih ſolid and elaborate Diſcourſes of Piety, who would 
er Vices US warmed and tranſported out of themſelves by the Bel- 
he People Rings and Diſtortions of Enthuſiaſm. ; 

this our Mile Nonſenſe, when accompanied with ſuch an Emo- 
to make n of Voice and Body, has ſuch an Influence on Mens 


er CountrÞ 
t, and will! 
>t Sermons 
ing Statue: 
te. Our We 
eam, with 
the Body, 
lebrated in 


inds, what might we not expect from many of thoſe 
Winirable Diſcourſes which are printed in our Tongue, 
re they delivered with a becoming Fervour, and with 
2 moſt agreeable Graces of Voice and Geſture ? 
We are told that the great Latin Orator very much 
paired his Health by this /aterum contentio, this Vehe- 
Ince of Action, with which he uſed to deliver him- 
f. The Greek Orator was likewiſe ſo very famous for 


1k of Liſe Ws Particular in Rhetorick, that one of his Antagoniſts, 
in a Diico om he had baniſhed from Athens, reading over the 
to us. The tion which had procured his Baniſhment, and ſee- 
and Figur Vol. VI. C ing 
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ing his Friends admire it, could not forbear aſking the 
if they were ſo much affected by the bare reading of 
how much more they would have been alarmed, ;M 
they heard him actually throwing out ſuch a StornM 
Eloquence ? Y 
How cold and dead a Figure in Compariſor 4 
theſe two great Men, does an Orator often make at il 
Britiſb Bar, holding up his Head with the molt inf: 
Serenity, and ſtroaking the ſides of a long Wigs i: 
reaches down to his Middle? T he truth of it is, then“ 
often nothing more ridiculous than the Geſtures of M. 
Englih Speaker; you ſce ſome of them rum ing the ST E- 
Hands into their Pockets as far as ever they can th 
them, and others looking with great Attention on a Wyo ) 
of Paper that has nothing written in it; you may #Malwa 
many a ſmart Rhetorician turning his Hat in his HarnFWfon, 
moulding it into ſeveral different Cocks, ecamining ſon enter 
times the Lining of it, and ſometimes the Button, ({Mhum: 
ring the whole courſe of his Harangue. A deaf 14 make 
would think he was Cheapning a Beaver, when per but n 
he is talking of the Fate of the Britiſ Nation. I remeſ ele pr 
ber, when I was a young Man, and uſed to frequ cauſe 
Meſtminſter-Hall, there was aCouniellor who never ple the ol 
ed without a Piece of Pack-thread in his Hand, which KEmuch 
uſed to twiſt about a Thumb, ora Finger, all the u ſeque! 
he was ſpeaking : The Waggs of thoſe Days uſed to right 
it the Thread of his Dilcouric, for he was not able to Plane. 
ter a Word without it. One of his Clients, wic vi8Wution: 
more merry than wiſe, ſtole it from him one Day in Ox 
midſt of his Pleading ; but he had better have let i: Wa near 
lone, for he loſt his Cauſe by his Jeſt. Wccaſe t 
I have all along acknowledged my ſelf to be a Deo rec]; 
Man, and therefore may be thought a very imp duced 
Perſon to give Rules for Oratory ; but I believe and C 
one will agree with me in this, that we ought either Wever 
lay aſide all kinds of Geſture, (which ſeems to be We ſh; 
ry ſuitable to the Genius of our Nation) or at ine or 
to make uſe of ſuch only as are graceful and expriiby a cr 
ive. for the 
rally as 
From it: 


"WW 
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iſking thelf | 
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armed, 

L a Storm ff N 0. 408. Wedneſday, June 1 8. 

mpariſon i — 
make at 2 Toy f a 
molt inf, et 2fe7us animi neque ſe nimium erigere, nec ſubjacere 


it is, then 


eſtures of 
un ing 14 | 
24 Can third 


Mr. SpECTATOR, 


] Have always been a very great Lover of your Spe- 
culations, as well in Regard to the Subject, as to 


on on a pit your Manner of Treating it. Human Nature 1 
you may always thought the moſt uſeful Object of human Rea- 
n his Hard ſon, and to make the Conſideration of it pleaſant and 
nining ſon! entertaining, I always thought the beſt Employment of 


Button, 


human Wit: Other Parts of Philoſophy may perhaps 


A deaf M make us wiſer, but this not only anſwers that End 

hen per but makes us better too. Hence it was that the Or 5 
on. I remeq ele pronounced Socrates the wiſeſt of all Men living be- 
| to frequcauſe he judiciouſly made Choice of human Nature for 


o never ple 


nd, wh:caB 
all the wii 


s uſed toc 
wot able to 
ts, WhO 
ne Day in 


the object of his Thoughts; an Enquiry into which as 
much exceeds all other Learning, as it is of more Con- 
ſequence to adjuſt the true Nature and Meaſures of 
right and Wrong, than to ſettle the Diſtance of .the 
Planets, and compute the Times of their Circumvo- 


lutions. 


Ox E good effect that will immediately ariſe ſrom 


. yp . . 
have let i near Oblervation of human Nature, is, that we ſhall 


%o be a Do 


ery improf 
believe ent 


gccaſe to wonder at thoſe Actions which Men are uſed 


to reckon wholly unaccountable; for as nothing is pro- 
laced without a Cauſe, fo by oblerving the Nature 


and Courſe of the Paſſions, we ſhall be able to trace 


ght either {Wevery Action from its firſt Conception to its Death; 
ms to be We ſhall no more admire at the Proceedings of C ata- 
1) or at Mor Tiberius, when we know the one was aQuated 

and exp by a cruel Jealouſy, the other by a furious Ambition ; 


Wedne/e! 


for the Actions 


Tom itz Cauſe; 


of Men follow their Paſſions as natu- 


rally as Light does Heat, or as any other Effect flows 
Reaſon mult be employed in adjuſting 
C 2 * the 
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the Paſſions, but they muſt ever remain the Princip 
© of Action. 
Tus ſtrange and abſurd Variety that is ſo appar 
in Men's Actions, ſhews plainly they can never proce 
immediately from Reafon ; ſo pure a Fountain em 
no ſuch troubled Waters: They muſt neceſſarily ar 
from the Paſſions, which are to the Mind as the Win 
to a Ship, they only can move it, and they too of: 
deſtroy it; it fair and gentle, they guide it into theHyh 
bour ; if contrary and furious, they overſet it in aal P 
Waves: In the ſame manner is the Mind aſſiſted or rome: 
dangered by the Paſſions; Reaſon muſt then take hat e 
Place of Pilot, and can never fail of ſecuring ff its! 
Charge if ſhe be not wanting to herſelf: ed w. 
Strength of the Paſſions will never be accepted as Would 
Excuſe for complying with them, they were deſighe Pat 
ed for Subjection, and if a Man ſuffers them to Meſign 
the upper hand, he then betrays the Liberty of ihe 1a 
own Soul. reak 

As Nature has framed the ſeveral Species of BeiWnd co: 


A" SS: OS @ S@O a 0a & Ca Sa 


© as it were in a Chain, ſo Man ſeems to be placed a: Tn! 
middle Link between Angels and Brutes : Hence nd laz 
© participates both of Fleſh and Spirit by an admiraWould 
Tie, which in him occaſions a perpetual War of Paſſio aſſions 
© and as a Man inclines to the angelick or brute Pan nd Cc 
© his Conſtitution, he is then derominated, good or Health 
* virtuous or wicked ; if Love, Mercy, and Good-ihal Sp; 
© ture prevail, they ſpeak him of the Angel; if Hatrſ in Li 
* Cruelty, and Envy predominate, they declare his Mr the 
© dred to the Brute. Hence it was that ſome of the 4Mſtance 
* cients imagined, that as Men in this Life inclined ney arc 
to the Angel or the Brute, ſo after their Death tho ſome 
* ſhould tranſmigrate into the one or the other; and Waywar 
* would be no unpleaſant Notion, to conſider the ſeveiReins o- 
« Species of Brutes, into which we may imagine i We | 
* 'Tyrants, Miſers, the Proud, Malicious, and 111-natFetween 
ed might be changed. t Geni 
As a Conſequence of this Original, all Paſſions In the o 
< in all Men, but all appear not in all; Conſtitution, Wenerall 
* ducation, Cuſtom of the Country, Reaſon, and the lie Cou 
© Cauſes, may improve or abate the Strength of the f the C 
« but ſtill the Seeds remain, which are ever ready little u 
« (prifcerable 
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ſprout forth upon the leaſt Encouragement. I have 
ſo apparaſſheard a Story of a good religious Man, who om 
ever proceſbeen bred with the Milk of a Goat, was very mode 
untain emWn Publick by a careful Reflection he made on his A- 
eſſarily ar{Wions, but he frequently had an Hour in Secret, where- 
as the Winn he had his Friſks and Capers ; and if we had an 
ey too ol: Opportunity of examining the Retirement of the ſtrict- 
into theHyWſt Philoſophers, no doubt but we ſhould find perpe- 
erſet it int!Wua! Returns of thoſe Paſſions they ſo artfully conceal 
aſſiſted or rom the Publick. I remember Matchiavel obſerves, 
then taketWhat every State ſhould entertain a perpetual Jealouſy 
ſecuring if its Neighbours, that ſo it ſhould never be unprovi- 
rſelf-: ed when an Emergency happens; in like manner 
ccepted as Mhould the Reaſon be perpetually on its Guard againſt 
were delighe Paſſions, and never ſuffer them to carry on any 
them to Meſign that may be deſtructive of its Security; yet at 
iberty of he ſame Time it muſt be careful, that it don't ſo far 
reak their Strength as to render them contemptible, 
cies of Beinhnd conſequently it ſelf unguarded. 
placed aq Tu Underſtanding being of its ſelf too ſlow 
es: Hence nd lazy to exert in ſelf into Action, it's neceſſary it 
an admirWould be put in Motion by the gentle Gales of the 
ar of PaſlionWaſſons, which may preſerve it from Stagnation 
' brute Par:Wnd Corruption; for they are as neceſſary to the 
good or Health of the Mind, as the Circulation of the ani- 
and Good-iſhal Spirits is to the Health of the Body; they keep 
l ; if Hat in Life, and Strength, and Vigour ; nor is it poſſible 
eclare his Mr the Mind to perform its Offices without their Aſ- 
ne of the ſtance : Theſe Motions are given us with our Being, 
inclined miley are little Spirits that are born and dye with us; 
ir Death ti ſome they are mild, cafie, and gentle, to others 
other; and Wayward and unruly, yet never too ſtrong for the 
der the ſeveFeins of Reaſon and the Guidance of Judgment. 
imagine ii We may generally obſerve a pretty nice Proportion 
and 111-natetween the Strength of Reaſon and Paſſion; the great- 
t Genius's have commonly the ſtrongeſt Affections, as 
all Paſſions Wn the other Hand, the weaker Underſtandings have 
onſtitution, Wnerally the weaker Paſſions ; and *tis fit the Fury of 
n, and the e Courſers ſhould not be too great for the Strength 
ngth of tha the Charioteer. Young Men whoſe Paſſions are not 
ever ready Wlittle unruly, give ſmall Hopes of their ever being con- 
« ſprierable ; the Fire of * will of Courſe abate, and 
3 £0 
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have Warmth in Old Age. 


be hurried away with it, makes a Man equally blir. 
The extraordinary Severity uſed in moſt of our Sch! 
has this fatal Effect, it breaks the Spring of the lin 
and moſt certainly deſtroys more goodGenius's then! 
can poſſibly improve. And ſurely tis a mighty N 
ſtake that the Paſſions ſhould be ſo entirely ſubdue! 


for little irregularities are ſometimes not only 6 


bore with, but to be cultivated too, ſince they arefy 
quently attended with the greateſt Perfections. i] 
reat Genius's have Faylts mix'd with their Virtua 


and reſemble the flaming Buſh which has Thom# | 


mongſt Lights. 

* SINCE therefore the Paſſions are the Principle 
human Actions, we muſt endeavour to manage then 
as to retain their Vigour, yet keep them under (: 
Command; we mult govern them rather like free d 
jects than Slaves, leſt while we intend to make th 
obedient, they become abject, and unfit for thoſe g 
Purpoſes to which they were deſigned. For my 1A 


I muſt confeſs, 1 could never have any Regard to g 


Sect of Philoſophers, who ſo much inſiſted upon! 
abſolute Indifference and Vacancy from all Paſſion; i 
it ſeems to me a Thing very inconſiſtent for a Van! 
diveſt himſelf of Humanity, in order to acquire Try 
quility of Mind, and to eradicate the very Princif# 
of Action, becauſe it's poſſible they may produce! 
Effects. | 


J am, S I R, 


* 


Your Aęectionate Aditirt, 
T. 
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is a Fault, if it be a Fault, that mends every Day; 1: 
ſurely unleſs a Man has Fire in Youth, he can har 
We mult therefore bea 
cautious, leſt while we think to regulate the Paſſc 
we ſhould quite extinguiſh them, which is putting 
the Light of the Soul: for to be without Paſſion, or 
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Muſeo contin, re cunta lepore. Luer. 


RATIAN very often recommends the Fine Taſte, 
as the utmoſt Perfection of an accompliſhed Man, 
As this Word ariſes very often in Converſation, I 
Wall endeavour to give ſome Account of it, and to lay 
own Rules how we may know whether we are poſſeſ⸗ 
Wd of it, and how we may acquire that fine Taſte of 
Writing, which is ſo much talked of among the Polite 
orld. 
MosT Languages make uſe of this Metaphor, to ex- 
eſs that Faculty of the Mind which diſtinguiſhes all 
e moſt concealed Faults and niceſt Perfections in Wri- 
ng. We may be ſure this Metaphor would not have 
en ſo general in all Tongues had there not been a very 
reat Conformity between that Mental Taſte, which is 
de Subject of this Paper, and that Senſitive Taſte which 
ves us a Reliſh of every different Flavour that affects 
We Palate. Accordingly we find, there are as many 
Pegrees of Refinement in the intellectual Faculty, as in 
e Senſe, which is marked out by this common Deno- 
ination. 
knew a Perſon who poſſeſſed the one in fo great a 
erfection, that after having taſted ten different Kinds of 
ea, he would diſtinguiſh, without ſeeing the Colour of 
the particular Sort which was offered him; and not 
Wy fo, but any two Sorts of them that were mix'd to- 
ther in an equalProportion ; nay, he has carried the Ex- 
r1ment ſo far, as upon Taſting the Compoſition of three 
ferent Sorts, to name the Parcels from whence the 
ieee ſeveral Ingredients were taken. A Man of a fine 
aſte in Writing will diſcern, after the ſame manner, not 
ly the general Beauties and imperfections of an Author, 
It diſcover the ſeveral Ways of thinking and expreſſing 
mſelf, which diverſify him from all other Authors, 
C 4 with 


uri 


10 


Bunge, and the particular Authors from whom they v 
rrowed. b 


AFTER having thus far explained what is gener: 
meant by a fine Taſte in Writing, and ſhewn the Py 
priety of the Metaphor which is uſed on this Occafion, 
think I may define it to be that Faculty of the Soul, whit 
diſcerns the Beauties of an Author with Pleaſure, andi 


Imperfetions with Diſlite. If a Man would know wh 


ther he is poſſeſſed of this Faculty, I would have b 
read over the celebrated Works of Antiquity, whiz 
have ſtood the Teſt of ſo many different Ages and Cou 2 
rc I 


Irs. 
— 
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cr thoſe Works among the Moderns which hi 


the Sanction of the politer Part of our Contemporari 


If upon the Peruſal of ſuch Writings he does not jul 


himſelf delighted in an extraordinary Manner, or if, ur 


reading the admired Paſſages in ſuch Authors, he fi 
a Coldneis and Indifference in his Thoughts, he ou? 


to conclude, not (as is too uſual among taſteleſs Reade: 8 
that the Author wants thoſe Perfections which have bu» % 


admired in him, but that he himſelf wants the Faci? 
of diſcovering them. 


He ſhould, in the ſecond Place, be very careful tod 1 
ſerve, whether he taſtes the diſtinguiſhing Perfectig 


or, if I may be allowed to call them ſo, the Specifi 
Qualities of the Author whom he peruſes ; whether! 
is particularly pleaſed with Livy for his Manner of 1 
ling a Story, with Saluſt for his 2 into thoſe int 
nal Principles of Action which ariſe from the Chan 
ters and Manners of the Perſons he deſcribes, or v 
Tacitus for his diſplaying thoſe outward Motives of $: 


He may likewiſe conſider, how differently he 1% 
fefted by the ſame Thought, which preſents it ſelf ii 
reat Writer, from what he is when he finds it delive 
b a Perſon of an ordinary Genius. For there % 
muc 
Ciceros Language, and that of a common Author 2 
ſeeing 
Light of the Sun. 


9 
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with the ſeveral Foreign Infuſions of Thought and 1a 


h Difference in apprehending a Thought cloathel 
an Object by the Light of a Taper, or by 
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lr is very difficult to lay down Rules for the Acquire- 
ent of ſuch a Taſte as that I am here ſpeaking of. The 
culty muſt in ſome degree be born with us, and it ve- 
er, often happens, that thoſe who have other Qualities in 
*KÞ&-rfe&tion are wholly void of this. One of the moſt emi- 
nt Mathematicians of the Age has aſſured me, that the 


= 1 Weateſt Pleaſure he took in reading / irgil, was in examin- 

andi g Hneas his Voyage by the Map; as I queſtion not but 

„uh any a modern Compiler of Hiſtory, would be delighted 

e b ich little more in that Divine Author, than in the bare 
whit atters of Fact. 


Zo r notwithſtanding this Faculty muſt in ſome mea- 
ee be born with us, there are ſeveral Methods for Cul- 
ating and Improving it, and without which it will be 


mw ry uncertain, and of little uſe to the Perſon that poſ- 


* les it. The moſt natural Method for this Purpoſe is to 
he fi converſant among the Writings of the moſt polite Au- 
- ou ors. A Man who has any Reliſh for fine Writing, either 
cad covers new Beauties, or receives ſtronger Impreſſions 


pm the maſterly Strokes of a great Author every time 
peruſes him ; Beſides that he naturally wears himſelf 
o the ſame manner of ſpeaking and thinking. 
SE ConversAaTrion with Men of a polite Genius is a- 
ther Method for improving our natural Taſte. It is 
poſſible for a Man of the greateſt Parts to conſider any 
ng in its whole Extent, and in all its Variety of Lights, 
rery Man, beſides thoſe general Obſervations which are 
made upon an Author, forms ſeveral Reflections that 
peculiar to his own manner of thinking ; ſo that Con- 
lation will naturally furniſh us with Hints which we 
| not attend to, and make us enjoy other Mens Parts 
Reflections as well as our own. This is the beſt Rea- 
I can give for the Obſervation which ſeveral have 
de, that Men of you Genius in the ſame Way of Wri- 
g ſeldom riſe up ſingly, but at certain Periods of Time 
pear together, and in a Body ; as they did at Rome in 
Reign of Auguſtus, and in Greece about the Age of 
rates. I cannot think that Corneille, Racine, Moliere, 
leau, la Fontaine, Bruyere, Baſſu, or the Daciers, 
uld have written ſo well as they have done, had they 
been Friends and Contemporaries, © 
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Ir is likewiſe neceſſary for a Man who would form 
himſelf a finiſhed Taſte of good Writing, to be we! 
verſed in the Works of the belt Criticks both Ancient an! 
Modern. I muſt confeſs that I could wiſh there wer 


Authors of this kind, who beſide the mechanical Rus 
which a Man of very little Taſte may diſcourſe upon, 


would enter into the very Spirit and Soul of fine Writing, 
and ſhew us the ſeveral Sources of that Pleaſure whic? 
riſes in the Mind upon the Peruſal of a noble Work 
Thus although in Poetry it be abſolutely neceſſary tha? 
the Unities of Time, Place and Action, with other Point” 


of the fame Nature, ſhould be thoroughly explained au | 


underſtood ; there is ſtill ſomething more eſſential to ti 
Art, ſomething that elevates and aſtoniſhes the Fancy, 
and gives a Greatneſs of Mind to the Reader, whic 
few of the Criticks beſides Longinus have conſidered. 


Ov « general Taſte in England is for Epigram, Tum 
of Wit, and forced Conceits, which have no manner 
Influence, either for the bettering or enlarging the Miu 


of him who reads them, and have been carefully avoid! 
by the greateſt Writers, both among theAncients and M. 
derns. I have endeavoured in ſeveral of my Speculation 
to baniſh this Gothic Taſte, which has taken Poſſeſin 
among us. I entertained the Town, for a week together, 
with an Eſſay upon Wit, in which I endeavoured to d 
tect ſeveral of thoſe falſe Kinds which have been admin 
in the different Ages of the World ; and at the fame tin: 
to ſhew wherein the Nature of true Wit conſiſts. 1 att: 
wards gave an Inſtance of the great Force which lies in 
natural Simplicity of Thought to affect the Mind of ti 
Reader, from ſuch vulgar Pieces as have little elſe beſes 
this ſingle Qualification to recommend them. I hz 
likewiſe examined the Works of the greateſt Poet wii 
our Nation or perhaps any other has produced, and pu 
ticularized moſt of thoſe rational and manly Beautz 
which give a Value to that Divine Work. I ſhall next i 
tur day enter upon an Eſſay an the Pleaſures of the Imagiu 
tion, which, though it ſhall conſider that Subject at lag 
will perhaps ſuggeſt to the Reader what it is that give: 
Beauty to many Paſſages of the fineſt Writers both in Pro 
and Verſe. As an Undertaking of this Nature is entire 
new, 1 queſtion not but it will be received with Cn 3 
114008 
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Which Dum foris ſunt, nihil videtur Mundius, 
Work Nec magis compoſutum quidguam, nec magis elegans: 
ry thy Dur, cum amatore fſuo cum caenant, Liguriunt, 
Pom 147m widere ingluviem, fordes, inopiam : 
ied af Duam inhanefle ſole fint domi, atque avide civi, 
1 to the Wu o pacto ex Fure l Teſlerno panem atrum vorent. 
Bans Neſſe omnia hec, ſalus eft adoleſcentulis. Ter. 
whic! 
cred, 8 IVI. Hoxtycoms, who diſguiſes his preſent 
Tum e Decay by viſiting the Wenches of the Town 
innere only by way of Humour, told us, that the laſt 
e Min iny Night he with Sir Rocer DE CovxRIY was 
voids Niven into the Temple Cloiſter, whither had eſcaped alſo 
nd M. Lady molt exactly dreſſed from Head to Foot. WILL. 
alation ade no Scruple to acquaint us, that ſhe ſaluted him very 
oſſeſlu miliarly by his Name, and turning immediately to the 
gethe, night, ſhe ſaid, ſhe ſuppoſed that was his good Friend, 
1 to r Rocer uE CoverLy : Upon which nothing 
Am 3 could follow than Sir Ro ER's Approach to Saluta- 
ne tin n, with, Madam the ſame at your Service. She was 
Lafee eſſed in a black Tabby Mantua and Petticoat, without 
lies in öbbons; her Linnen ſtriped Muſlin, and in the whole, 
| of an agreeable Second- Mourning ; decent Dreſſes being 
bpeſts en affected by the Creatures of the Lown, at once 
Ihn nſalting Cheapneſs and the Pretenſion to Modeſty. 
t whit en went on with a familiar caly Air. Your Friend, 
nd p. Hoxtycoms, is a litile ſarprized to ſee a Woman +, 
Beauts re alone and unattended ; but I diſmiſſed my Coach at 
1cxt e Gate, and tripped it down to my Council's Cham- 
agi for Lawyers Fees take up too much of a ſmall diſ- 
it lang ted Jointure to admit any other Expences but meer 
give eceſlaries, Mr. Honeycoms begged they might 
ig pr re the Honour of ſetting her down, for Sir Rox 
entitef ant was gone to call a Coach. In the Interim th 
1ndo- otman returned, with no Coach to be had; and there 


7. rids 3 appear ed 


— — — — ———5;ĩð13 _ — 


Which was riſing upon him; but to put a Stop to it 1 
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appeared nothing to be done but truſting herſelf with M the 2th 


Honey coms and his Friend to wait at the Tavern ati? 1 you 
Gate for a Coach, or to be ſubjected to all the Imper;,% lations, 
nence ſhe muſt meet with in that publick Place. M: of 


Hontycoms being a Man of Honour determined tj; 
Choice of the firſt, and Sir Roc ER, as the better Mar, 
took the Lady by the Hand, leading through all t} 
Shower, covering her with his Hat, and gallanting af, 


miliar Acquaintance through Rows of young Fellow, G5 
who winked at Sukey in the State ſhe marched d Vd all 1 
Wil. Hoxneycoms bringing up the Rear. ere 4 

Mvucn Importunity prevailed upon the Fair one Les all 
admit of a Collation, where, after declaring ſhe had et her | 
Stomach, and eaten a Couple of Chickens, devoured; Mat be; 


Truſſe of Sallet, and drunk a full Bottle to her Shan Vd turn 
ſhe ſung the old Man's Wiſh to Sir Rocer. Ti: e ait 
Knight left the Room for ſome Time after Supper, a! nd /02th. 


writ the following Billet, which he conveyed to Sukey, a! Once f 
Sakey to her Friend WILL. Hontzy comp. Will Dr the/e t 
Has given it to Sir Ax DbRE]W FREEPORT, who read: NH Yonth 7 
laſt Night to the Club. 2 09+ : 
= 7uft as 

Madam, | Vd Ever 


e flole „. 
ſd paſs " 


hen, bo, 


6 I Am not ſo meer a Country-Gentleman, but Ire 
c gueſs at the Law-Buſineſs you had at the Tem! 
If you would go down to the Country and leaves 
all your Vanities but your Singing, let me know: osſe her 
my Lodgings in Bow-ftreet Covent-Garden, and yu: aptly 7 
* ſhall be encouraged by * YU 
Your humble Servant, y which 
RoGER DE Coverili WPtubborr i 
= 4ary1ins h 
My good Friend could not well ſtand the Ralle N. be 
ow at e. 
Ve Youth 
* ll Mode / 
e /aid, 
Mr. Srrerarox, = cace-offe; 
8 AVING ſeen a Tranſlation of one of the hy F therefor, 
6 ters in the Canticles into Engliſh Verſe inſemt Hud. bo, 


among your late Papers, I have ventured to ſend u N Ch, 
| re Can 


> 


hverd Wilt. Hongeycoms the following Lett, 
and defired him to read it to the Board. 
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h M. the 7th Chapter of the Proverbs in a poetical Dreſs. 


at te If you think it worthy appearing among your Specu- 

(pert; lations, it will be a ſufficient Reward for the Trouble 
M. of : 

ed the Your conſtant Reader, 

Mas, A. B. 

all th 

gal, Y Son, ti Inſtruction that my Words impart, 

ellon: Grave on the living Tablet of thy Heart ; 


Wind all the «wholeſome Precepts that I give, 


ed of, 

Pere with firifeft Rewerence, and live. 
onen Let all thy Homage be to Wiſdom paid, 
had n eek her Protection, and implore her Aid; 


ured; 
Shar: 
Tix ; 


WJ hat /be may keep thy Soul from Harm ſecure, 
d turn thy Foot ſteps from the Harlot's Door, 


bo with curs'd Charms lures th Unxwary in, 


Tr, att 'nd ſoot hs with Flattery their Souls to Sin. 
ey, ar Once from my Window) as I caft mine Eye 
VN 111 - thoſe that paſe'd in giddy Numbers by, 


read ¶ Youth among the forliſh Youths I fpy'd, 
A 1 52 tonk not ſacred * 7/dom for his Guide. 
Tuft as the Sun withdrew his cooler Lioht, 


Vid E venirg ſoft led on the Shades of Night, 


t I cx e flole in covert Tavilight to his Fate, 

Tem, d paſs'd the Corner near the Harlot's Gate 
ave © en, lo, a Woman comet 

now ee her Attire, and ſuch her glaring Dreſſ, 
ad ya ſs aptly did the Harlot's Mind expreſs : 


Pubtle foe is, and praftisf'd in the Arts 


it, 9) which the Wanton conquer heedleſs Hearts : 
PERI Ptubborn and loud ſhe is; ſbe hates her Home, 

IF arying her Place and Form; ſhe loves to roam 
Raller Noe within, now in the Street does ſtray, 
it I N at each Corner flands, and waits her Prey. 
Lette he Youth ſhe ſeix d; and laying now aſide 

ll Modeſty, the Female's Jufteft Pride, 

be /aid, with an Embrace, Here at my Houſe 

we cace-offerings are, this Day I paid my Voaus; 
» Chix therefore came abroad to meet my Dear, 
inſerts Ind, lo, in happy Hour I find thee here. 
My Chamber Te adorn'd, and der my Bed 


ire Cov rings of the richeſt Taf'firy ſpread, 


BY 


With 


F6 
With Linen it is decbd from Egypt brouzht, 

And Carwvings by the curious Artift wrought, 

It wants no glad Perfume Arabia yields 

In all her Citron Groves, and ſpicy Fields; 

Here all her Store of richeſt Odnurs meets, 

DPI loy thee in a Wilderneſs of Sweets, 

Whatever to the Senſe can grateful be 

I hawe collected there I want but Thee. 

My Huſband”s gone a Journey far away, 

Much Gold he took abroad, and lng will flay, 

He nam'd for his Return a diſtaut Day. 

Upon her Tongue did ſuch ſmooth Miſchief dwe!!, 

And from her Lips ſuch welcome Flatt ry fell, 

Th unguarded Youth, in Silken Fetters ty'd, 
Refi:n'd his Reaſon, and with Eaſe comply'd. 

Thus does the Ox to his own Slaughter £0, 

And thus is ſenſeleſs of ti impending Blixw., 

Thus flies the ſimple Bird into the Snare, 

That ſkilful Fowwlers for his Life prepare. 

But let my Sons attend, attend may they 

Whom youthful Vigour may to Sin betray ; 

Let them falſe Charmers fly, and guard their Hasi 
Arainſt the wily Manton's pleaſing Arts, 

ith Care direct their Steps, nor turn ofiray 

To tread the Paths of her deceitful Way ; 
Left they too late of her fell Power complain, 
And fall, where many mizhtier have been Bain, 
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Alia Pieridum peragro loca, nullius ante 
Trita felo ; juwat integros accedere fonteis 
Atque RQUIINE © ennnnmmmm— Luer, 
UR Sight is the moſt perfect and moſt delightfal 
of all our Senſes. It fills the Mind with the lar: 
geſt Variety of Ideas, converſes with its Objects at 
the greateſt Diſtance, and continues tae longeſt in ARR 
without 
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Shout being tired or ſatiated with its proper Enjoy- 
ents. TheSenſe of Feeling can indeed give us a No- 
on of Extenſion, . Shape, and all other Ideas that enter 
the Eye, except Colours; but at the ſame time it is 
Try much ſtreightned and confined in its Operations, to 
e Number, Bulk, and Diſtance of its particular Ob- 
as. Our Sight ſeems deſigned to ſupply all theſe De- 
Ss, and may be conſidered as a more delicate and dit- 
ave kind of Touch, that ſpreads itſelf over an infinite 
ſultitude of Bodies, comprehends the largeſt Figures, 
id brings into our reach {ome of the molt remote Parts 
the Univerſe. 
Ir is this Senſe which furniſhes the Imagination with 
ldeas; ſo that by the Pleaſures of the Imagination or 
Fancy (which I ſhall uſe promiſcuouſly) I here mean ſuch 
ariſe from viſible Objects, either when we have them 
gaually in our View, or when we call up their Ideas into 
Hur Minds by Paintings, Statues, Delcriptions, or any 
We like Occaſion. We cannot indeed have a ſingle Image 
che Fancy that did not make its firſt Entrance through 
We Sight; but we have the Power of retaining, altering 
Ind compounding thoſe Images, which we have once 
Weceived into all the Varieties of Picture and Viſion that 
e moſt agreeable to the Imagination; for by this Fa- 
Qulty a Man in a Dungeon is capable of entertaining 
Wimſelf with Scenes and Landſkips more beautiful than 
Iny that can be found in the whole Compaſs of Nature. 
THERE are few Words in the Engl; Language which 
Je employed in a more looſe and uncircumſcribed 
Wenle than thoſe of the Fancy and the Inagination. I 
ierefore thought it neceſſary to fix and determine the 
Notion of theſe two Words, as I intend to make uſe of 
em in the Thread of my following Speculations, that 
e Reader may conceive rightly what is the Subject 
Which I proceed upon. I muſt therefore deſire him to 
emember, that by the Plcaſures of the Imagination, I 
can only ſuch Pleaſures as ariſe originally trom Sight, 
Ind that I divide theſe Pleaſures into two Kinds: ly De— 
es being firſt of all to diſcourſe of thoſe primary Plca- 
res of the Imagination, which entirely proceed trom 
ch Objects as are before our Eyes; and in the next, 
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when the Objects are not actually before the Eye, but an 
called up into our Memories, or formed into agreeable 
Viſions of Things that are either abſent or ſictitious. 
Tu E Pleaſurgs of the Imagination, taken in their fy! 
Extent, are not fo groſs as thole of Senſe, nor ſo refine 
as thoſe of the Underſtanding. The laſt are, indeed, mor 
preferable, becauſe they are founded on ſome new Knoy. 
ledge or Improvement in the Mind of Man; yet it mut 
be confeſo'd, that thoſe of the Imagination are az grez 
and as tranſporting as the other. A beautiful Proſpet 
delights the Soul as much as a Demonſtration ; and: 
Deſcription in Homer has charmed more Readers than: 
Chapter in Ari/totle, Beſides, the Pleaſures of the Ina. 


gination have this Advantage, above thoſe of the Un. 


derſtanding, that they are more obvious, and more ez% 
to be acquired. It is but opening the Eye, and the Scer: 
enters. Ihe Colours paint themſelves on the Fancy, 
with very little Attention of Thought or Application d 


Mind in the Beholder. We are ſtruck, we know ro 


how, with the Symmetry of any thing we ſee, and im. 


mediately aſſent to the Beauty of an Object, without en 
quiring into the particular Cauſes and Occaſions of it. 
A Man of a polite Imagination is let into a great m:- 
ny Pleaſures, that the Vulgar are not capable of recei- 
ving. He can converſe with a Picture, and find an 
agreeable Companion in a Statue. 
ſecret Refreſhment in a Deſcription, and often feels: 
greater Satisfaction in the Proſpe& of Fields and Mex 
dows, than another does in the Poſſeſſion. It gives him, 


indeed, a kind of Property in every thing he ſees, and 


makes the moſt rude uncultivated Parts ot Nature admi- 
niſter to his Pleaſures : So that he looks upon the World, 
as it were in another Light, and diſcovers in it a Multi 
tude of Charms, that conceal themſelves from the Gene 
rality of Mankind. 

THERE are, indeed, but very few who know how 
to be idle and innocent, or have a Reliſh of any Pleaſures 
that are not criminal ; every Diverſion they take is at 
the Expence of ſome one Virtue or another, and their 
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place to ſpeak of thoſe ſecondary Pleaſures of the Imi. 
gination which flow from the Ideas of viſible Objeg; 


He meets with: 
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Wery firſt Step out of Buſineſs is into Vice or Folly. A 
an ſhould endeavour therefore, to make the Sphere of 
Wis innocent Pleaſures as wide as poſſible, that he may 
Wetire into them with Safety, and find in them ſuch a 
atisfaction as a wiſe Man would not bluſh to take. Of 
is Nature are thoſe of the Imagination, which do not 
Wequire ſuch a Bent of Thought as is neceſſary to our 
Wore ſerious Employments, nor, at the ſame time, ſuffer 
Ihe Mind to fink into that Negligence and Remiſſneſs, 
hich are apt to accompany our more ſenſual Delights, 
Put like a gentle Exerciſe to the Faculties, awaken them 
From Sloth and Idleneſs, without putting them upon any 
Labour or Difficulty. 

We might here add, that the Pleaſures of the Fancy 
Fre more conducive to Health, than thoſe of the Under- 
Manding, which are worked out by Dint of Thinking, 
Ind attended with too violent a Labour of the Brain. 
Delightful Scenes, whether in Nature, Painting, or Pce- 
Fry, have a kindly Influence on the Body, as well as the 


Mind, and not only ſerve to clear and brighten the Ima- 


Tination, but are able to diſperſe Grief and Melancholy, 
nd to ſet the Animal Spirits in pleaſing and agreeable 
Notions. For this Reaſon Sir Francis Bacon, in his Eſſay 
upon Health, has not thought it improper to preicribe 
to his Reader a Poem or a Proſpect, where he particular- 
y diſſuades him from knotty and ſubtle Diſquiſitions, ar.d 
Z&dviſes him to purſue Studies that fill the Mind with 
Wplendid and illuſtrious Objects, as Hiſtories, Fables, and 
Tontemplations of Nature. 

$ [| have in this Paper, by way of Introduction, ſettled 
the Notion of thoſe Pleaſures of the Imagination which 
Aare the Subject of my preſent Undertaking, and endea- 
Froured, by ſeveral Conſiderations, to recommend to my 
Reader the Purſuit of thoſe Pleaſures. I ſhall, in my 


next Paper, examine the ſeveral Sources from whence 


theſe Pleaſures are derived. O 
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— Diviſum fic breve fiet Opus. Mar. 
Shall firſt conſider thoſe Pleaſures of the Imagination, 
which ariſe from the actual View and Survey of out. 
ward Objects: And thele, I think, all proceed from th; 

Sight of what is Great, Uncommon, or Beautiful. Then 

may, indeed, be ſomething ſo terrible or offenſive, tha 

the Horror or Loathſomnels of an Object may over-bex 

the Picaſure which reſults from its Greatneſs, Nowelty, e 

Beauty; but ſtill there will be ſuch a Mixture of Delight 


in the very Diſguſt it gives us, as any of theſe three C 


lif cations are moſt conſpicuous and prevailing. 

By Greatneſs, I do not only mean the Bulk of ay 
ſingle Object, but the Largeneſs of a whole View, cor: 
ſidered as one entire Piece. 


huge Heaps of Mountains, high Rocks and Precipice, 
or a wide Expanſe of Waters, where we are not ſtruck 
with the Novelty or Feauty of the Sight, but with tha 
rude kind of Rlegniſicence which appears in many d 
theſe ſtupendous Works of Nature. Our Imagination 
loves to be filled with an Object, or to graſp at any 
thing that is too big for its Capacity. We are flung into 
a pleaſing Aſtoniſhment at ſuch unbounded Views, and 
feel a delightful Stillneſs and Amazement in the Soul 
the Apprehenfion of them. The Mind of Man nat: 
rally hates every thing that looks like a Reſtraint upn 
It, and is apt to fancy itſelf under a Sort of Confinement, 
when the Sight is pent up in a narrow Compaſs, an: 
ſhortned on every Side by the Neighbourhood of Wal! 
and Mountains. On the contrary, a ſpacious Hori! 
is an Image of Liberty, Where the Eye has Room t 
to range abroad, to expatiate at large on the Immenſit 
of its Views, and to loſe itſelf amidſt the Variety © 
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Objects that offer themſelves to its Obſervation. Such 
ide and undetermined Proſpects are as pleaſing to the 
ancy, as the Speculations of Eternity or Infinitude are 
o the Underſtanding. But if there be a Beauty or Un- 
Wommonneſs joined with this Grandeur, as in a troubled 
ocean, a Heaven adorned with Stars and Meteors, or 
& ſpacious Landſkip cut out into Rivers, Woods, Rocks, 
nd Meadows, the Pleaſure ſtill grows upon us, as it 
ariſes from more than a ſingle Principle. 

Eur Thing that is verb or uncommon raiſes a Plea- 
Jure in the Imagination, becauſe it fills the Soul with an 
P greeable Surprize, gratifies its Curioſity, and gives it an 
dea of which it was not before poſſeſſed. Wie are in- 
ecd ſo often converſant with one Set of Objects, and 
tired out with ſo many repeated Shows of the ſame Things, 
hat whatever is zcav or 4#common contributes a little to 
ary human Life, and to divert our Minds, for a while, 
ith the Strangeneſs of its Appearance: It ſerves us for a 
Wind of Refreſhment, and takes off from that Satiety 
Ne are apt to complain of in our uſual and ordinary En- 
ertainments. It is this that beſtows Charnusn a Mon- 
er, and makes even the Imperfections of Nature pleaſe 
s. It is this that recommends Variety, where the Mind 
every Inſtant called off to iomething new, and che At- 
ention not ſuffered to dwell too long, and waſte itſelf 
n any particular Object. It is this, likewiſe, that im- 
roves what is great or beautiful, and makes it afford 
he Mind a double Entertainment. Groves, Fields, and 
Wleadows, are at any Seaſon of the Year pleaſant to look 
pon, but never ſo much as in the Opening of the Spring, 
vhen they are all new and freſh, with their ſirſt Gloſs 
pon them, and not yet too much accuſtomed and fami- 
liar to the Eye. For this Reaſon there is nothing that 
Nore enlivens a Proſpect than Rivers, Jetteaus, or Falls of 
Water, where the Scene is perpetually ſhifting, and en- 
Wecrtaining the Sight every Moment with ſomething that 
5 new. We are quickly tired with looking upon Hills 
nd Vallies, where every thing continues fis'd and ſettled 
Pn the ſame Place and Poſture, but ſind our Thoughts a 
Wittle agitated au relieved at the Sight of ſuch Objects 
As are ever in Motion, 


the Eye of the Beholder, 


and ſliding away troni beneath 


Bur 
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- Bur there is nothing that makes its Way more di. 


rectly to the Soul than Beauty, which immediately dit 
ſes a ſecret Satisfaction and Complacency through t 


Imagination, and gives a Finiſhing to any thing that! 
Great or Uncommon. 
ſtrikes the Mind with an inward Joy, and ſpread: 
Chearfulneſs and Delight through all its Facultic, 


There is not perhaps any real Beauty or Deformity mon 


in one Piece of Matter than another, becauſe we migh: 
have been ſo made, that whatſoever now appears loath. 
ſome to us, might have ſhewn itſelf agreeable ; hut vt 
find by Experience, that there are ſeveral Modification: 
of Matter which the Mind, without any previous Cen. 
ſideration, pronounces at firſt Sight Peautiful or Deforn- 
ed. Thus we ſee that every different Species of ſer. 
ſible Creatures has its different Notions of Beauty, and 
that each of them is moſt affected with the: Beauties d 
its own Kind. This is no where more remarkable tha 
in Birds of the ſame Shape and Proportion, where ws: 
often ſee the Male determined in his Courtſhip by the 
fingle Grain or Tincture of a Feather, and never diſc. 
vering any Charms but in the Colour of its Species. 


Sele thotamp fervart fidem, ſandtaſue veretur 
Connubii leges, non illum in pectore candor 
Sollicitat niveus ; neque pravum accendit amorem 
S lendida Lanugo, wel honefla in wertice criſta, 
Purpureuſoe nitor pennarum ; aft agmina late 
Feeminca explorat cautus, maculaſque requirit 
Cognatas, paribuſque interlita corpora guttis : 
Ni faceret, pictis fyluam circum undigue monſtris 
Confuſam aſpicires vulgo, partuſque biformes, 
Et genus ambiguum, & Veneris monumenta nefande. 
Hinc merula in nigro ſe oblectat nigra marito, 

Hinc focium laſciva petit Philomela canorum, 
Agneſcitque pares ſonitus, hinc Noctua tetram 
Canitiem alarum, & plaucos miratur ocellos. 
Nempe ſibi ſemper conſtat, creſcitque quotaunis 
Lucida progenies, caſtos confeſJa parentes ; 
Dum wirides inter ſaltus lucoſgue ſowros 

Pere novo exultat, plumaſque decora F uventus 
Extplicat ad ſalem, patriiſque coloribus ardet. 
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41! THens is a ſecond Kind of Beauty that we find in 


ut we 
ation: 
; Con- 
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A. 


e ſeveral Products of Art and Nature, which does not 
Pork in the Imagination with that Warmth and Vio- 


Wnce as the Beauty that appears in our proper Species, 
t is apt however to raiſe in us a ſecret Delight, and a 


i | I ind of Fondneſs for the Places or Objects in which we 


Wſcover it. IJ his conſiſts either in the Gaiety or Va- 
Wety of Colours, in the Symmetry and Proportion of 


"Warts, in the Arrangement and Diſpoſition of Bodies, 


in a juſt Mixture and Concurrence of all together. 
W mong theſe ſeveral Kinds of Beauty the Eye takes moſt 
delight in Colours. We no where meet with a more 


Porious or pleaſing Show in Nature, than what appears 


the Heavens at the riſing and ſetting of the Sun, which 
© wholly made up of thoſe different Stains of Light that 
ew themſelves in Clouds of a different Situation. For 
Wis Reaſon we find the Poets, who are always addreſſing 
Pemſelves to the Imagination, borrowing more of their 
Wpithets from Colours than from any other Topic. 
As the Fancy delights in every Thing that is Great, 
Prange, or Beautiful, and is ſtill more pleated the more 
finds of theſe Perfections in the ſame Object, ſo is it 
Bpable of receiving a new Satis faction by the Aſſiſtance 
another Senſe. Thus any continued Sound, as the 


| Wuſick of Birds, or a Fall of Water, awakens every 


Woment the Mind of the Beholder, and makes him 
Wore attentive to the ſeveral Beauties of the Place that 
We before him. Thus if there ariſes a Fragrancy of 


ells or Perfumes, they heighten the Pleaſures of the 


| Wnagination, and make even the Colours and Verdure of 


Wc Landſkip appear more agreeable; for the Ideas of 
th Senſes recommend each other, and are pleaſanter 
Weether than when they enter the Mind ſeparately : As 
e different Colours of a Picture, when they are well 


W'poſed, ſet off one another, and receive an additional 


Fe2uty from the Advantage of their Situation. O 


— — 
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f Cauſa latet, vis oft notiſima Ovid Into the \ 
Prings ſuc] 

HOUGH in Yeſterday's Paper we conſidered hoy e have t- 
every thing that is Great, New, or Beautiful, a Moti 

apt to affect the Imagination with Pleaſure, vel He has 

muſt own that it is impoſhble for us to aſſign the neceſi. | pecies ple 
ry Cauſe of this Pleaſure, becauſe we know neither tie Multiply | 
Nature of an Idea, nor the Subſtance of a human Sou Wants ; for 
which might help us to diſcover the Conformity or Di rod in t 
agreeableneſs of the one to the other; and therefor, Þ Wnnatural 
for want of ſuch a Light, all that we can do in Specu'# Ws Likenef 


tions of this kind, is to reflect on thoſe Operations c that unl 


the Soul that are molt agreeable, and to range, unde Weir own 
their proper Heads, what is pleaſing or diſplcaſing i be Earth | 
the Mind, without being able to trace out the ſeven Is the l: 
neceſſary and efficient Cauſes from whence the Pleaſu ful in all 
or Diſpleaſure ariſes. any Obje 

FINAL Cauſes lye more bare and open to our Ob Phole Crea 
vation, as there are often a greater Variety that belong {moſt eve; 
the ſame Effect; and theſe, tho? they are not altogethe Preeable I. 
ſo ſatisfactory, are generally more uſeful than the othe ie for us 
as they give us greater Occaſion of admiring the Goo: Wficrence, ; 
neſs and Wiſdom of the firſt Contriver. et Satisfac 

Ox of the final Cauſes of our Delight, in any thiq nt a poor , 
that is great, may be this. The ſupreme Author of c their pro] 
Peing has ſo formed the Soul of Man, that nothing n we aſhg! 
himſelf can be its laſt, adequate, and proper Happine: {Mich are di 
Becauſe, therefore, a great Part of our Happinels n ts themſe 
ariſe from the Contemplation of his Being, that he mig not to add 
give our Souls a juſt Reliſh of ſuch a Contemplation, d make it 
has made them naturally delighted in the Apprehenſ ery where 
of what is great or unlimited. Our Admiration, Wi ons, we d 
is a very pleaſing Motion of the Mind, immediate dl in the E, 


riſes at the Conſideration of any Object that takes upÞAPvred out u 
great deal of Room in the Fancy, and, by Conſequene üghtliy Sh 


* 
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in improve into the higheſt Pitch of Aſtoniſhment and 
Wevotion when we contemplate his Nature, that is nei- 
her circumſcribed by Time or Place, nor to be compre- 
ended by the largeſt Capacity of a created Being. 
Us has annexed a ſecret Pleaſure to the Idea of any 
hing that is neau or uncommon, that he might encourage us 
n the Purſuit after Knowledge, and engage us to ſearch 
Into the Wonders of his Creation ; for every new Idea 
Prings ſuch a Pleaſure along with it, as rewards any Pains 
ho! Re have taken in its Acquiſition, and conſequently ſerves 
esa Motive to put us upon freſh Diſcoveries. 

e, We He has made every thing that is beautiful ir our den 
cell Ppecies pleaſant, that all Creatures might be tempted to 
er teh multiply their Kind, and fill the World with Inhabi- 
Sol Wants ; for *tis very remarkable that wherever Nature is 
r Di. roſs'd in the Production of a Monſter {the Reſult of any 
refor Innatural Mixture) the Breed is incapable of propagating 


FX 


at 


— 


Ovid. 


weed 


ecu s Likeneſs, and of founding a new Order ot Creatures; 
ions d &Þ that unleſs all Animals were allured by the Beauty of 
unde} heir own Species, Generation would be at an End, and 
ing ei We Earth unpeopled. 
ſeyen Is the laſt Place, he has made every thing that is beau- 
leaſun Fful in all other Objects pleaſant, or rather has made fo 


any Objects appear beautiful, that he might render the 
hole Creation more gay and delightful. He has given 


Obſer 


long moſt every thing about us the Power of raiſing an 
gethe greeable Idea in the Imagination: So that it is impoſ- 
othet ! ble for us to behold his Works with Coldneſs or In- 


Wftcrence, and to ſurvey ſo many Beauties without a ſe- 


Goo 
Pet Satisfaction and Complacency. Things would make 


y thir t a poor Appearance to the Eye, if we ſaw them only 
of i their proper Figures and Motions : And what Reaſon 
ing b En we aſſign for their exciting in us many of thoſe Ideas 
pes hich are different from any thing that exiſts in the Ob- 
s ma Pets themſelves, (for ſuch are Light and Colours) were 
> mig: not to add ſupernumerary Ornaments to the Univerſe, 


d make it more agreeable to the Imagination? We are 


ion, 

hene Pery where entertained with pleaſing Shows and Appa- 
„bi ions, we diſcover imaginary Glories in the Heavens, 
dia d in the Earth, and ſee ſome of this viſionary Beauty 
des r Pored out upon the whole Creation; but what a rough 
quencWa ghtly Sketch of Nature ſhould we be entertained 


* with, 
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with, did all her Colouring diſappear, and the ſever 
Diſtinctions of Light and Shade vaniſh ? In ſhort, o 
Souls are at preſent delightfully loſt and bewildered ini; 
pleaſing Deluſion, and we walk about like the enchan 
ed Hero of a Romance, who ſees beautiful Caflle 
Woods and Meadows; and at the ſame time hears th 
warbling of Birds, and the purling of Streams ; but up 
on the Fiſhing of ſome ſecret Spell, the fantaſtick Scey 
breaks up, and the diſconſolate Knight finds himſelfa f Altera pe 
a barren Heath, or in a ſolitary Deſart. It is not in | 


Jo. 414 


1 .. 


0.414 


— 


probable that ſomething like this may be the State F we cos 
the Soul after its firit Separation, in reſpect of the Imag are qua] 
it will receive from Matter, tho' indeed the Ideas of G find the 
lours are ſo pleaſing and beautiful in the Imaginatio, er; for tt 
that it is poſſible the Soul will not be deprived of then Il or Stran 
but perhaps find them excited by ſome other occaſiouBWFaſtneſs an 
Cauſe, as they are at preſent by the different Impre inment to 
ons of the ſubtle Matter on the Organ of Sight. as polite 

I have here ſuppoſed that my Reader is acquaint r ſelf ſo: 
with that great modern Diſcovery, which is at preſe ſomethin 
univerſally acknowledged by all the Enquirers into n Strokes 
tural Philoſophy : Namely, that Light and Colour: belliſhm 
apprehended by the Imagination, are only Ideas in u Warden or! 
Mind, and not Qualities that have any Exiſtence dn immed 


Matter. As this is a Truth which has been proved i eto grati 
conteſtably by many modern Philoſophers, and is ind e Sight w 
one of the fineſt Speculations in that Science, if a is fed u 
Engliſb Reader would ſee the Notion explained at lam y certain 
he may find it in the eighth Chapter of the ſecond Bo Hays find t. 
of Mr. Let's Eſſay on human Underſtanding. dure app 
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Scene —Alterius fic 

ſelf a Altera poſcit opem res & conjurat amice. Hor. 
Ot in | 

att F we conſider the Works of Nature and Art, as they 
mag are qualified to entertain the Imagination, we ſhall 
of (+ find the laſt very defective, in Compariſon of the for- 
nation, er; for though they may ſometimes appear as Peauti- 
then l or Strange, they can have nothing in them of that 
aſio aſtneſs and Immenſity, which afford ſo great an Enter- 
npreg inment to the Mind of the Beholder. Ihe one may 


as pol ite and delicate as the other, but can never ſhew 
r ſelf ſo auguſt and magnificent in the Deſign. There 
ſomething more bold, and maſterly in the rough care- 
Strokes of Nature, than in the nice Touches and 
belliſhments of Art. The Beauties of the molt ſtately 
arden or Palace lie in a narrow Compaſs, the Imagina- 
dn immediately runs them over, and requires ſomething 
e to gratify her; but, in the wide Fields of Nature, 
e Sight wanders up and down without Confinement, 
dd is fed with an infinite variety of Images, without 
ly certain Stint or Number. For this Reaſon we al- 
ays find the Poet in Love with a Country-Life, where 
ature appears in the greateſt Perfection, and furniſhes 
t all thoſe Scenes that are moſt apt to delight the Ima» 
nation. 
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Hor, 
Hs Secura quies, & neſcia fallere vita, 

wves opum variarum; hic latis otia fundis, 
Spelunce, vivique lacus, hic frigida Tempe, 


| Magituſsue boum, molleſque ſub arbore ſemni. Virg. 
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find the Works of Nature ſtill more pleaſant, the nal 
they reſemble thoſe of Art: For in this Caſe our Plea, 
riſes from a double Principle; from the Agreeablene;, Ml 
the Objects to the Eye, and from their Similitude to π 
Objects: We are pleaſed as well with comparing ths 
Beauties, as with ſurveying them, and can repreſent tha 
to our Minds, either as Copies or Originals. Hence iti 
that we take delight in a Proſpect which is well laid oa 
and diverſified with Fields and Meadows, Woods | 
Rivers; in thoſe accidental Landſkips of Trees, Clouf 
and Cities, that are ſometimes found in the Veins of 
ble; in the curious Fret-work of Rocks and Grotta, 
and, in a Word, in any thing that hath ſuch a Variz# 
or Regularity as may ſeem the Effect of Deſign in wh! 
we call the Works of Chance. | 

Ir the Products of Nature riſe in Value, according: 
they more or leſs reſemble thoſe of Art, we may be iy 
that artificial Works receive a greater Advantage fr 
their Reſemblance of ſuch as are natural ; becauſe hz 
the Similitude is not only pleaſant, but the Pattern na 
perfect. The prettieſt Landſkip I ever ſaw, was 
drawn on the Walls of a dark Room, which ſtooda | 
poſite on one Side to a navigable River, and on the o il was cap 
to a Park. The Experiment is very common in Optical Landſip 
Here you might diſcover the Waves and FluQuuationÞ MW Wa=irx 
the Water in ſtrong and proper Colours, with the Pi! us the I 
of a Ship —_— at one End, and 1 ling by Degt ons of or 
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through the whole Piece. On another there appeared Line; b 
reen Shadows of Trees, waving to and fro with equal Ro 
ind,and Herds of Deeramong them in Miniature, ley ſhew a G. 
ing about upon the Wall. I muit confeſs, the Nove s conc! 
ſuch a Sight may be one Occaſion of its Pleaſantne!s ey have 
the Imagination, but certainly the chief Reaſon is its ich they 
Reſemblance to Nature, as it does not only, like ct that thus 


Pictures, give the Colour and Figure, but the Moi t diſcoveri 
of the Things it repreſents. ar Britiſs 
We have before obſerved, that there is general Fung Nat 
Nature ſomething more Grand and Auguſt, than v e. Our 
we meet with in the Curioſities of Art. When tht eſee the \ 
fore, we ſee this imitated in any Meaſure, it gives . I do 
nobler and more exalted kind of Pleaſure than wha: Finion, but 
receive from the nicer and more accurate Production! 
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.. On this Account our Eng/; Gardens are not ſe en- 
aining to the Fancy as thoſe in France and /taly,w here 
ſee 45 Extent of Ground covered over with an a- 
cable Mixture of Garden and Foreſt, which repreſent 
e ery where an artificial Rudeneſs, much more charming 
an that Neatneſs and Elegancy which we meet with in 
ole of our own Country. It might, indeed, be of ill 
onſequence to the Publick, as well as unproſitable to 
ivate Perſons to alienate ſo much Ground from Paſtu- 
ge, and the Plow, in many Parts of a Country that is 
well peopled, and cultivated to a far greater Advantage. 
t why may not a whole Eſtate be thrown into a kind 
Garden by frequent Plantations, that m_ turn as 
ach to the Profit, as the Pleaſure of the Owner? A 
arſh overgrown with Willows, or a Mountain ſhaded 
th Oaks, are not only more beautiful, but more be- 
Sficial, than when they lie bare and unadorned, Fields 
Corn make a pleaſant Proſpect, and if the Walks 
Were a little taken care of that lie between them, if the 
Wtural Embroidery of the Meadows were helpt and im- 
pved by ſome ſmall Additions of Art, and the ſeveral 
dws of Hedges ſet off by Trees and Flowers, that the 
Wil was capable of receiving, a Man might make a pret- 
Landſkip of his own Poſſeſſions. 

WxriTERs who have given us an Account of China, 
| us the Inhabitants of that Country laugh at the Plan- 
tions of our Europeans, which are laid out by the Rule 
d Line; becauſe, they ſay, any one may place Trees 
equal Rows and uniform Figures. They chuſe rather 
ſhew a Genius in Works of this Nature, and therefore 
ways conceal the Art by which they direct themſelves. 
anc ey have a Word, it ſeems in their Language, by 
Fits ich they expreſs the particular Beauty of a Plantati- 
ke ot! that thus ſtrikes the Imagination at firſt Sight, with- 
ne diſcovering what it is that has ſo agreeable an Effect. 
ur Britiſh Gardeners, on the contrary, inſtead of hu- 
xl during Nature, love to deviate from it as much as poſ- 
ol le. Our Trees riſe in Cones, Globes, and Pyramids. 
en the e ſee the Marks of the Sciſſars upon every Plant and 
ves uf h. I do not know whether I am ſingular in my 
What inion, but, for my own part, I would rather look up- 
(C100: D 2 oy 
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on a Tree in all its Luxuriancy and Diffuſion of don! 0. 415 
and Branches, and when it is thus cut and trimmed wi 


| Nor to 

a Mathematical Figure; and cannot but fancy that and Author 

chard in Flower looks infinitely more delightful, thay, bis Time 

the little Labyrinths of the moſt finiſhed Parterre. hu Mat could 

our great Modellers of Gardens have their Magazines nging G: 

Plants to diſpoſe of, it is very natural for them to ter ena Mile 

all the beautiful Plantations of Fruit Trees, and — 1 rlong in 

a Plan that may moſt turn to their own Profit, in tak byloniar. | 

off their Evergreens, and the like moveable Plants, ve of the 

which their Shops are plentifully ſtocked. | tiramis, 

ape of tri 
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Adde tot egregias urbes, eperumgue laborem: „ Un Work 

| k my greate 

Av inc already ſhewn how the Fancy is affe that part 

by the Works of Nature, and afterwards con: ce. The E 

red in general both the Works of Nature a on?aft: 

Art, how they mutually aſſiſt and compleat each oπm Hand- th 


in forming ſuch Scenes and Proſpects as are moſt apt 


„ ploy the 
delight the Mind of the Beholder, I ſhall in this! 


ences to 


throw together ſome Reflections on that particular l d what is 
which has a more immediate Tendercy, than any o that wher 
to produce thoſe primary Pleaſures of the Imaginata whole P 
which have hitherto been the Subject of this Diſco Millions to 
The Art I mean is that of Architecture, which I ſhall of her E 
ſider only with regard to the Light in which the fo at Peace 
ing Speculations have placed it, without entering could acc 
thoſe Rules and Maxirhs which the great Maſters of WW Multitu: 
chitecture have laid down, and explained at large re was ſm 
numberleſs Treaties upon that Subject. ke the N 
GREATNESS, in the Works of Architecture, ght menti 
be conſidered as relating to the Bulk and Body of the S at Hittor, 
ture, or to the Manner in which it is built. As for the. nen or na 
we find the Ancients, eſpecially among the Eaſtem ee with th 
tions of the World, infinitely ſuperior to the Mode the ok. 
| Jp 2 


Delcript 
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ned or to mention the Tower of Babel, of which an 
t ano Author ſays, there were the Foundations to be ſeen 
a Wis Time, which looked like a ſpacious Mountain 
>. Bu at could be more noble than the Walls of Babylon, its 
nine ging Gardens, and its I emple to Jupiter Belus, that 
= Wc a Mile high by eight feveral Stories, each Story a 
con rlong in Height, and on the Top of which was the 
n tak 


bylonian ny ; I might here, likewiſe, take No- 
e of the huge Rock that was cut into the Figure of 
tiramis, with the ſmaller Rocks that lay by it in the 
ape of tributary Kings; the prodigious Baſin, or arti- 
2l Lake, which took in the whole Erphrates, till ſuch 
xe as a new Canal was formed for its Reception, with 

W ſeveral Trenches through which that River was con- 
ed. I know there are Perſons who look upon ſome of 
eſe Wonders of Art as fabulous, but I cannot find any 
ounds for ſuch a Suſpicion, unleſs it be that we have no 
h Works among us at preſent. There were indeed 
ny greater Advantages for Building in thoſe Times, and 
that Part of the World, than have been met with ever 
ee. The Earth was extreamly fruitful, Men lived gene- 
ly onPaſtorage, wnich requires a much ſmaller Number 
Hand- than Agriculture: There were few Trades to 
ploy the buſy Part of Mankind, and fewer Arts and 
ences to give Work to Men of ſpeculative Tempers ; 
d what is more than all the reſt, thePrince was abſolute; 
that when he went to War, he put himſelf at the Head 
p whole People: As we find Semiramis leading her three 
illions to the Field, and yet over- powered by the Num- 
of her Enemies. Tis no wonder, therefore, when ſhe 
s at Peace, and turned her Thoughts on Building, that 
couldaccompliſh ſogreat Works, with ſuch a prodigi- 
Multitude of Labourers : Beſides that, in her Climate, 
F< was ſmall Interruption of Froſts and Winters, which 
ke the Northren Work men lie half the Vear Idle. I 

ght mention too, among the Benefits of the Climate, 
at Hittorians ſay of the Earth, that it ſweated out a Bi- 
en or natural Kind of Mortar, which is doubtleſs the 
ne with that mentioned in Holy Writ, as contributing 
de Structure of Babel. Slime they uſed inflead of Mortar. 
Is Egypt we ſtill ſee their Pyramids, which anſwer to 
Deſcriptions that have been made of them; and T 
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queſtion not but a Traveller might find out ſome A 
mains of the Labyrinth that covered a whole Provin 
and had an hundred Temples diſpoſed among its ſevel 
Quarters and Diviſions. 1 

TuE Wall of China is one of theſe Eaſtern Piecs 
Magnificence, which makes a Figure even in the May 
the World, altho' an account of it would have bel 
thought fabulous, were not the Wall it ſelf ſtill extw 

We are obliged to Devotion for the nobleſt Buildi 
that have adorn'd the ſeveral Countries of the World. 
is this which has ſet Men at work on Temples and pd 
lick Places of Worſhip, not only that they might, by if 
Magnificence of the Building, invite the Deity to ref, 
within it, but that ſuch ſtupendous Works might, ati 
ſame time, open the Mind to vaſt Conceptions, andi 
it to converſe with the Divinity of the Place. For eve 
thing that is Majcſtick imprints an Awtulneſs and Re 
rence on the Mind of the Beholder, and ſtrikes in yi 
the natural Greatneſs of the Soul. 

In the ſecond place we are to confiderGreatne/; of 1 


ner in Architecture, which has ſuch Force upon the Ia 


gination, that a ſmall Building, where it appears, ft 
givethe Mind nobler Ideas than one of twenty times ti 
Bulk, where the Manner is ordinary or little. 'Thus, 
haps a Man would have been more aftoniſhed with t 
Majeſtick Air that appeared in one of Ly/ppus's Statue: 
Alexander, tho' no bigger than the Life, than he mig 
have been with Mount Athos, had it been cut into i 
Figure of the Hero, according to the Propoſal of Phiti 
with the River in one Hand, and a City in the other, 
LeT any one reflect on the Diſpoſition of Mind! 
finds in himſelf, at his firſt Entrance into the Panthenn! 
Rome, and how his Imagination is filled with ſomethin 
Great and Amazing; and, at the ſame time, conſider ho 
little in Proportion, he is affected with the Inſide of a6 
thick Cathedral,tho' it be five times larger than the othe 
which can ariſe from nothing elſe, but the Greatnel: 
the Manner in the one, and the Meanneſs of the othe: 
I have ſeen an Obſervation upon this Subject in a I/ 
Author, which very much pleaſed me. It is in Monlie 
Freart's Parallel of the ancient and modern Architecur 


I ſhall give it the Reader with the ſame 'Terms of g 
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you have all the Proſpect of it; the entire Conca 
falls into your Eye at once, the Sight being as the Caf 
ter that collects and gathers into it the Lines of g 
whole Circumference : In a ſquare Pillar the Sight o 


takes in but a fourth Part of the Surface; and in a {qu 


Concave, muſt move up and down to the different Side, 
before it is Maſter of all the inward Surface. For t 
Reaſon, the Fancy is infinitely more ſtruck with th 
View of the open Air, and Skies, that paſſes throug 
an Arch, than what comes through a Square, or ar 
other Figure. The Figure of the Rainbow does nx 
contribute leſs to its Magnificence, than the Colours u 


its Beauty, as it is very poetically deſcribed by the Saf 
of Sirach: Look upon the Rainbow, and praiſe him thith 


made it ; very beautiful it is in its Brightneſs ; it enam 


paſſes the Heavens with a glorious Circle, and the Hari 
of the moſt High have bended it. 

HAVING thus ſpoken of that Greatneſs which affe 
the Mind in Architecture, I might next ſhew the Plex 
ſure that riſes in the Imagination from what appears ney 
and beautiful in this Art; but as every Beholder has nz 
turally a greater Taſte of theſe two Perfections in ever 
Building which offers itfelf to his View, than of thi 
which I have hitherto conſidered, I ſhall not trouble ay 
Reader with any Reflections upon it. It is ſufficient fr 
my preſent Purpoſe, to obſerve, that there is nothing 
this whole Art, which pleaſes the Imagination but astt 
is great, uncommon, or beautiful. 0 
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Quatenũs hoc ſimile eſt oculis, quod mente videmus. Luc 


At firſt divided the Pleaſures of the Imagination, ina 


ſuch as ariſe from Objects that are actually before ou 
Eyes, or that once entered in at our Eyes, and re at 


i 


terwards called up into the Mind, either barely by it: ow! i 
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rerations. or on occaſion of jomething without us, as 
eca atues, or Deſcriptions. We have already conſidered the 
o! N & Diviſion, and ſhall therefore enter on the other, 
ton ich, for Diſtinction ſake, I have called the Secondary 
en eacure⸗ of the Imagination. When I fay the Ideas we 
"ny eive from Statues, Deſcriptions, or ſuch like Occaſi- 
wh s, are the ſame that were once actually in our View, 
ich * muſt not be underſtood that we had once ſeen the ve- 
has. Place, Action, or Perſon which are carved or deſcribed. 
* is ſufficient, that we have ſeen Places, Perſons, or 
des aions, in general, which bear a Reſemblance, or at 
01 ia ſome remote Analogy with what we find repreſent- 
de e Since it is in the Power of the Imagination, when 
is once ſtocked with particular Ideas, to enlarge, com- 
e und, and vary them at her own Pleaſure. 
Tad Aon the different Kinds of Repreſentation, Sta- 
y is the moſt natural, and ſhews us ſomething /ikeff 
e Object that is repreſented. To make uſe of a com- 
Yon Inſtance, let one who is born blind take an Image 
his Hands, and trace out with his Fingers the different 


a ffech 
e Pler 
rs nen 


has ns rrows and Impreſſions of the Chiſſel, and he will eaſi- 
| ever) conceive how the Shape of a Man, or Beaſt, may be 
f thi reſented by it; but ſhould he draw his Hand over a 
ole a re, where all is fmooth and uniform, he would ne- 
ent fa r be able to imagine how the ſeveral Prominencies and 
* eepreſſi ns of a human Body could be ſhewn on a plain 
9 


ece of Canvas, that has in it no Unevenneſs or Irregula- 
u. Deſcription runs yet further from the Things it re- 

eſents than Painting; for a Picture bears a real Reſem- 
Ance to its Original, which Letters and Sy llables are 
olly void of. Colours ſpeak all Languages, but Words 
underſtoo... . iy by ſuch a People or Nation. For 
is Reaſon, tho' Mens Neceflitie$, nickly put them on 
Icing out Speech, Writing is proba, of a later Inven- 
dn than Painting; particular y we told, that in 4- 
rica when the Spaniards ſirſt arrived there, Expreſſes 
re ſent to the Emperor of Mexico in Paint, and the 
ews of his Country delineated by the Strokes of a Pen- 
. which was a more natural Way than that of Writing, 
0 at the ſame time much more imperfect, becauſe it 
| impoſũible to draw the little Connections of Speech, or 
ive the Picture of a Conjonction or an Adverb. It 
| D 5 would 
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would be yet more 1 to repreſent viſible Objeg 

deas annexed to them, and u 
make ſomething like Deſcription in Mufick. Yet it; 
certain, there may be confuſed, imperfe&t Notions 9 
this Nature raiſed in the Imagination by an Artif 
Compoſition of Notes; and we find that great Maſt 
in the Art are able, ſometimes, to ſet their Hearer z 
the Heat and Hurry of a Battle, to overcaſt their Ming 
with melancholy Scenes and Apprehenſions of Death 
and Funerals, or to lull them into pleaſing Dream d 


by Sounds that have no 


Groves and Elyſiums. 


Ix all theſe Inſtances, this Secondary Pleaſure of th 
Imagination proceeds from that Action of the Mind 
which compares the Ideas ariſing from the Origin 


Objects, with the Ideas we receive from the Stat 

Picture, Deſcription, or Sound that repreſents them. |: 
is impoſlible for us to give the neceſſary Reaſon, uh 
this Operation of the Mind is attended with ſo mud 
Pleaſure, as I have before obſerved on the ſame Occ, 
on; but we find a great Variety of Entertainments 6 
rived from this fingle Principle: For it is this that u 
only gives us a Reliſh of Statuary, Painting and Deſcri 


tion, but makes us delight in all the Actions and Art 


Mimickry. It is this that makes the ſeveral Kinde 
Wit pleaſant, which conſiſts, as I have formerly ſhem 
in the Affinity of Ideas: And we may add, it is thisal! 
that raiſes the little Satisfaction we ſometimes find in tꝭ 
different Sorts of falſe Wit; whether it conſiſts in th 
Affinity of Letters, as in Anagram, Acroſtick ; or « 
Syllables, as in Doggerel Rhimes, Ecchoes ; or « 
Words, as in Punns, Quibbles ; or of a whole Senten: 
or Poem, to Wings, and Altars. The final Cauſe, pr 
bably, of annexing Pleaſure to this Operation of ti: 
Mind, was to quicken and encourage us in our Searc: 
after Truth, ſince the diſtinguiſhing one thing from au 
ther, and the right diſcerning betwixt our Ideas, depend 
wholly upon our comparing them together, and oblz 
ving the Congruity or Diſagreement that appears 
mong the ſeveral Works of Nature. 

Bur I ſhall here confine myſelf to thoſe Pleaſus 


of the Imagination, which procer d from Ideas raiſed 


Words, becauſe moſt of the Obſervations that agree u. 
Delicripus 
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WDeſcriptions, are equally applicable to Painting and Sta- 


vary. | 
Worvs, when well choſen, have ſo great a Force 


u them, that a Deſcription often gives us more lively 
Wdeas than the Sight of Things themſelves. 'I'he Reader 


nds a Scene drawn in ſtronger Colours, and painted 
ore to the Life in his Imagination, by the Help of 


| Vords, than by an actual Survey of the Scene which 
Whey deſcribe. 


In this caſe the Poet ſeems to get the 
better of Nature; he takes, indeed, the Landſkip after 


Mer, but gives it more vigorous Touches, heightens its. 
Weauty, and ſo enlivens the whole Piece, that the Images 


hich flow from the Objects themſelves appear weik 


Ind faint, in Compariſon of thoſe that come from the 
Fxpreſſions. The Reaſon, probably, may be, becauſe in 
She Survey of any Object, we have only io much of it 


painted on the Imagination, as comes in at the Eye; but 


In its Deſcription, the Poet gives us as free a View of it 


xs he pleaſes, and diſcovers to us ſeveral Parts, that ei- 
her we did not attend to, or that lay out of our Sight 
hen we firſt beheld it. As we look on any Object, our 
dea of it is, perhaps, made up of two or three ſimple 


Wdeas ; but when the Poet repreſents it, he may eicher 


rive us a more complex Idea of it, or only raiſe in us 
uch Ideas as are moſt apt to affect the Imagination. 

Ir may be here worth our while to examine how it 
omes to paſs that ſeveral Readers, who are all acquainted 
ith the ſame Language, and know the Meaning of the 
'ords they read, ſhould nevertheleſs have a different Re- 
ſh of the fame Deſcriptions. We find one tranſported 
ith a Paſſage, which another runs over with Coldneſs 


Ind Indifference, or finding the Repreſentation extreamly 
Natural, where another can perceive nothing of Likeneſs 


nd Conformity. This different Taſte mutt proceed ei- 
her from the Perfection of Imagination in one more than 
nother, or from the different Ideas that ſeveral Readers 

0 the ſame Words. For, to have a true Reliſh, and 


got a right Judgment of a Deſcription, a Man ſhould be: 


om with a good Imagination, and muſt have well weigh- 
the Force and Energy that lye in the (creral Words of 
Language, ſo as to be able to diſtinguili: ich are moſt 
and expreſſive of their proper Ideas, and. what: 

12 additional 
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additional Strength and Beauty they are capable of rect. 


ving from Conjunction with others. The Fancy muſt be 
warm to retain the Print of thoſe Images it hath recei 


0. 41 
Memory 
AC arteſ 


e follov 


ved from outward Objects; and the Judgment diſcem. THE S 
ing, to know what Expreſſions are molt proper to clot | proſpect c 
and adorn them to the beſt Advantage. A Man whozk Mime, har 
deficient in either of theſe Reſpects, tho" he may recei:Þ Wrain, bo 
the general Notion of a Deſcription, can never ſee d Kherefore, 


ſtinctly all his particular Beauties: As a Perſon, with: 
weak Sight, may have the confuſed Proſpect of a Plac 
that lyes before him, without entring into its ſever! 
Parts, or diſcerning the Variety of its Colours in thei 
full Glory and Perkection. 0 
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E may obſerve, that any fingle Circumſtance 
what we have formerly ſeen often raiſes up 1 
whole Scene of Imagery, and awakens number 
leſs Ideas that before ſlept in the Imagination; ſuch z 
particular Smell or Colour is able to fill the Mind, ona 
ſudden, with the Picture of the Fields or Gardens, when 
we firſt met with it, and to bring up into View all te 
Variety of Images that once attended it. Our Imagin«uot 


takes the Hint, and leads us unexpectedly into Cities « ſMEultivating 
Theatres, Plains or Meadows. We may further obſene, iſh of the 
when the Fancy thus reflects on the Scenes that har! uy int 
ſt in it formerly, thoſe which were at firſt pleaſant! B+ EN 
old, appear more ſo upon Reflection, and that tit JRFOuld go be- 


Memo! 
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emory heightens the Delightfulneſs of the Original. 
N Cart:fan would account for both theſe Inſtances in 
Die following Manner. 
Tax Sett of Ideas, which we received from ſuch a 
Proſpe&t or Garden, having entered the Mind at the ſame 
ime, have a Sett of Traces belonging to them in the 
Wrain, bordering very near upon one another ; when, 
Wherefore, any one of theſe Ideas ariſes in the Imagina- 
ion, and — diſpatches a flow of Animal Spi- 
its to its proper Trace, theſe Spirits, in the Violence of 
Their Motion, run not only into the Trace, to which 
hey were more particularly directed, but into ſeveral of 
dnoſe that lye about it: By this means they awaken other 
Ideas of the ſame Sett, which immediately determine a 
Mew Diſpatch of Spirits, that in the ſame manner open 
og © dther Neighbouring Traces, till at laſt the whole Sett of 
them is blown up, and the whole Proſpect or Garden 
Douriſhes in the Imagination. But becauſe the Pleaſure 
(we received from theſe Places far ſurmounted, and over- 
frame the little Diſagreeableneſs we found in them; for 
chis Reaſon there was at firſt a wider Paſſage worn in the 
Pleaſure Traces, and, on the contrary, ſo narrow a one in 
hoſe which belonged to the diſagreeable Ideas, that they 
were quickly ſtopt up, and rendered incapable of recei- 
ing any Animal Spirits, and conſequently of exciting 
Any unpleaſant Ideas in the Memory. 
IT would be in vain to enquire, whether the Power of 
agining Things ſtrongly proceeds from any greater Per- 
ection in the Soul, or from any nicer Texture in the 


Her, 


ance Brain of one Man than of another. But this is certain, 
s up hat a noble Writer ſhould be born with this Faculty in 
amber its full Strength and Vigour, ſo as to be able to receive 
ſuch i ively Ideas from outward Objects, to retain them long, 
1, on: nd to _ them together, upon Occaſion, in ſach Fi- 
- when ures and Repreſentations as are moſt likely to hit the 
all the ancy of the Reader. A Poet ſhould take as much 
ination RS 4ins in forming his Imagination, as a Philoſopher in 
ities u ltivating his nderſtanding. He muſt gain a due Re- 
bſ:rve, ich of the Works of Nature, and be thoroughly con- 
t har Perſant in the various Scenary of a Country Life. 

\ſant to Waen he is ſtored with Country Images, if he 


hat the 


ould go beyond Paſtoral, and the lower kinds of Poetry, 
lemo!] i 


he 
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he ought to acquaint himſelf with the Pomp and May. 


nificence of Courts. He ſhould be very well verſed h 
every thing that is noble and ſtately in the Production 
of Art, whether it appear in Painting or Statuary, i 


the great Works of Architecture which are in their pr. 


ſent Glory, or in the Ruins of thoſe which flouriſh 
in former Ages. 

SUCH Advantages as theſe help to open a Man) 
Thoughts,and to enlarge his I maginagon, and will there 
fore have their Influence on all kinds of Writing, if th 
Author knows how to make right uſe of them. 14: 
among thoſe of the learned Languages who excel in thi 
Talent, the moſt perfect in their ſeveral kinds, are per. 
haps Homer, Virgil, and Ovid. The firſt ſtrikes the Im. 
gination wonderfully with what is Great, the ſecond 
with what is Beautiful, and the laſt with what is Strange, 
Reading the 1/:ad is like travelling through a Country 
uninhabited, where the Fancy is entertained with a tho. 
ſand Savage Proſpects of vaſt Deſarts, wide uncultivatel 
Marſhes, huge Foreſts, miſ-ſhapen Rocks and Precipice, 
On the contrary, the Mneid is like a well ordered Gar 
den, where it is impoſſible to find out any Part unadorn, 
ed, or to caſt our Eyes upon a ſingle Spot, that does nc 
produce ſome beautiful Plant or Flower. But when ve 
are in the Metamorphoſis, we are walking on enchantel 
Ground, and ſee nothing but Scenes of Magic lying 
round us. 

HOMER is in his Province, when he is deſcribing: 
Battle or a Multitude, a Hero or a God. Virgil is nee 


better pleaſed, than when he is in his El/cum, copy 


ing out an entertaining Picture. Homer's Epithets gene 
rally mark out what is Great, Virgil's what is Agree 
able. Nothing can be more magnificent than the ['igur 

upiter makes in the firſt Liad, nor more Charming 
than that of Venus in the firſt Æneid. 


TH, 3 Kuzyt ary in? 6Þpro: vedos Ko ; 
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Et vera inceſſu patuit Dea. Hamer 
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Heimer's Perſons are moſt of them God: like and Terri- 
ple; Virgil has ſcarce admitted any into his Poem, wha. 


Jare not Beautiful, and has taken particular Care to make 


* 


his Hero ſo. 


— ly menque juventæ 
Purpureum, & lætosoculis afflavit honores. 


In a Word, Homer fills his Readers with Sublime Ideas, 
and, I believe, has raiſed the Imagination of all the good 
Poets that have come after him. I ſhall only inſtance 
Horace, who immediately takes Fire at the firſt Hint of 
any Paſſage in the Iliad or Ody//ty, and always riſes a- 
bove himſelf, when he has Homer in his View. Virgil 
has drawn together into his AZrneid, all the pleaſing 
Scenes his Subject is capable of admitting, and in his 


Georgics has given us a Collection of the moſt delightful 


Landſkips that can be made out of Fields and Woods, 
Herds of Cattle, and Swarms of Bees. 

OVID, in his Metamorphoſes, has ſhewn us how the 
Imagination may be affected by what is Strange. He 
deſcribes a Miracle in every Story, and always gives us 
the Sight of ſome new Creature at the end of it. His 
Art conſiſts chiefly in well-timing his Deſcription, be- 
fore the firſt Shape is quite worn off, and the new one 
perfectly finiſhed ; ſo that he every where entertains us 
with ſomething we never ſaw before, and ſhews Mon- 
ſer after Monſter, to the end of the Metamorphoſis. 

Ir I were to name a Poet that is a perfect Maſter in 


p__ all theſe Arts of working on the Imagination, I think 
ai Milton may paſs for one: And if his Paradiſe Loft falls 
fort of the Æneid or Iliad in this reſpect, it proceeds ra- 


ther from the Fault of the Language in which it is writ- 


ten, than from any Defect of Genius in the Author. So 
Divine a Poem in Engliſb, is like a ſtately Palace built of 


Brick, where one may ſee Architecture in as great a Per- 


fect.on as in one of Marble, tho' the Materials are of a 


N . 
| coarſer Nature. But to conſider it only as it regards our 


preſent Subject: M hat can be conceived greater than the 
Battle of Angels, the Majeſty of Meſſiah, the Stature and 
Behaviour of Satan and his Peers ? What more beautiful 
than Pandemonium, Paradiſe, Heaven, Angels, Adam and 


Le! What more ſtrange, than the Creation of * 


82 
the ſeveral Metamorphoſes of the fallen Angels, and thy 
ſurprizing Adventures their Leader meets with in he 
Search after Paradiſe ! No other Subject could have fe. 

niſhed a Poet with Scenes ſo proper to ſtrike the Imagj. 
nation, as no other Poet could have painted thoſe Scenes 


in more ſtrong and lively Colours. 0 
NR. NNW 
No. 418. Monday, June 30. 


* 


* 


ferat & rubus aſper amoman. Virg. 


H E Pleaſures of theſe Secondary Views of tl: if 


Imagination, are of a wider and more univer{; 
Nature than thoſe it has when joyned with Sigl, 
for not only what 1s Great, Strange or Bexutiful, but any 


Thing that is Diſagreeable when looked upon, pleaſes u i 


in an apt Deſcription. Here, therefore, we mult enquire 
after a new Principle of Pleaſure, which is nothing el? 
but the Action of the Mind, which compares the Iden 
that ariſe from Words, with the Ideas that ariſe from the 
Objects themſelves ; and why this Operation of the Mind 
is attended with ſo much Pleaſure, we have before conf. 


dered. For this Reaſon therefore, the Deſcription of 2 
Dunghil is pleaſing to the Imagination, if the Image be 


_ repreſented to our Minds by ſuitable Expreflions ; tho 
perhaps, this may be more properly called the Pleature 
of the Underſtanding than of the Fancy, becauſe wear! 
not ſo much delighted with the Image that is contained 
in the Deſcription, as with the Aptneſs of the Deſcrip- 
tion to excite the Image. 

Bo r if the Deſcription of what is Little, Common, 0: 

eformed, be acceptable to the Imagination, the De- 


ſcription of what is Great, Surprizing or Beautiful, is | 
much more ſo ; becauſe here we are not only delighted 
with comparing the Repreſentation with the Original, but 


are highly pleaſed with the Original it ſelf. Moſt Res. 
ders, 
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d the on of Paradiſe, than of Hell; they are both, perhaps, 
n his ually perfect in their Kind, but in the one the Brim- 
> Fur. one and Sulphur are not ſo refreſhing to the Imagina- 


Won, as the Beds of Flowers and the Wilderneſs of Sweets 
the other. | | 

S TytrE is yet another Circumſtance which recom- 
Sends a Deſcription more than all the reſt, and that is 
it repreſents to us ſuch Objects as are apt to raiſe a ſe- 
et Ferment in the Mind of the Reader, and to work 
ith Violence, upon his Paſſions. For, in this Caſe, 
e are at once warmed and enlightened, ſo that the Plea- 
ire becomes more univerſal, and is ſeveral ways quali- 
ed to entertain us. Thus in Painting, it is pleaſant to 
dok on the Picture of any Face, where the Reſemblance 


nagi. 


Virg, hit, but the Pleaſure increaſes, if it be the Picture of 
Face that is beautiful, and is ſtill greater, if the Beauty 

f the > ſoftened with an Air of Melancholy or Sorrow. The 
o leading Paſſions which the more ſerious Parts of 


etry endeavour to ſtir up in us, are Terror and Pity. 


0 nd here, by the Way, one would wonder how it comes 
esc pas, that ſuch Paſſions as are very unpleaſant at all 
que her Limes, are very agreeable when excited by proper 
g ell eſcriptions. It is not icringe thet we ſhould take De- 
Iden ht in ſuch Paſſages 25 are apt to produce Hope, Joy, 
m the dmiration, Love, or the like Hmotions in us, becauſe 
Mind dey never riſe in the Mind without an inward Pleaſure 
conf. hich attends them. But how comes it to paſs, that we 
of ould take delight in being terrified or dejected by a 
ce by Peſcription, when we find ſo much Uneaſineſs in the Fear 
tho Grief which we receive from any other Occaſion ? 
** Ir we conſider, therefore, the Nature of this Plea- 
ve are re, we ſhall find that it does not ariſe fo properly from 
gined e Deicription of what is terrible, as from the Reflecti- 
ſcrip | we make on our ſelves at the 1'ime of reading it, 
hen we look on ſuch hideous Objects, we are not a 
on. 0 tle pleaſed to think we are in no Danger of them. We 
e De nſider them at the ſame Time, as dreadful and Harm- 
ul, 8 ls; fo that the more frightful Appearance they make, 
ghted e greater is the Pleaſure we receive from the Senſe of 
1, but ron Safety. In ſhort, we look upon the Terrors of 


Res- Deſcription, with the fame Curiolity and Satisfaction 
ſcrip- t we lurvey a dead Monſter, 
ion Informe 


84 


Iihrne cadaver 

Protrahitur, nequeunt expleri corda tuen 0 
Terrililes oculos : wultum, villoſaque ſe. : 

Pe dora ſemiferi, atgue extinctos faucibu ignes. Vi 


It is for the ſame Reaſon that we are delig ted with ij 


reflefting upon Dangers that are paſt, or . 1 lookingq 
a Precipice at a Diſtance, which would fill us with adi 
rent kind of Horror, it we ſaw it hanging over our Heu 

In the like manner, when we read of Tormem 
Wounds, Deaths, and the like diſmal Accidents, « 


Pleaſure does not flow ſo properly from the Grief whiq 


ſuch melancholy Deſcriptions give us, as from the ſec 
Compariſon which we make between our ſelves and 
Perſon who ſuffers. Such Repreſentations teach u 
ſet a juſt Value upon our own Condition, and make 
prize our good Fortune, which exempts us from theli 
Calamities. This is, however, ſuch a kind of Plea 
as we are not capable of receiving, when we fee a K 
ſon actually lying under the Tortures that we meet wi 
in a Deſcription ; becauſe in this Caſe, the Object pre 
tos cloſe upon car Senſes, and bears ſo hard upon 
that it does not give us Time or Leiſure to reflef 
our ſelves. Our Thoughts are ſo intent upon the My 
ries of the Sufferer, that we cannot turn them upon u 
own Happineſs. Whereas, on the contrary, we conli 
the Misfortunes we read in Hiſtory or Poetry, cither 
paſt, or as fiftitious, ſo that the Reflection upon a 
ſelves riſes in us inſenſibly, and over bears the Sor 
we conceive for the Sufferings of the afflicted. 

Bur becauſe the Mind of Man requires ſometii 
more perfect in Matter, than what it finds there, * 
can never meet with any Sight in Nature which {i 
ciently anſwers its higheſt Ideas of Pleaſantneſs; ©, 
other Words, becauſe the Imagination can fancy ts 
ſelf Things more Great, Strange, or Beautiful, than! 
Eye ever ſaw, and is ſtill ſenſible of ſome Defect in wi 
it has ſeen ; on this Account it is the Part of a Poet 
humour the Imagination in its own Notions, by me 
ing and perfecting Nature where he deſcribes a Real 
and by adding greater Beauties than are put togethe 
Nature, where he deſcribes a Fiction. 
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Hk is not obliged to attend her in the flow Advances 
hich ſhe makes from one Seaſon 8 or to ob- 
re her Conduct, in the ſucceſſive Production of Plants 
nd Flowers. He may draw into his Deſcription all the 
Weauties of the Spring and Autumn, and make the whole 
Fear contribute ſomething to render it the more agree- 
5 ble. His Roſe- trees, Woodbines, and jeſſamines may 
1 a ower together, and his Beds be covered at the ſame time 
With Lillies, Violets, and Amaranths. His Soil is not 
Seſtrained to any particular Set of Plants, but is proper 
Sither for Oaks or Mirtles, and adapts itſelf to the Pro- 
ucts of every Climate. Oranges may grow wild in it; 
yrrh may be met with in every Hedge, and if he 
hinks it proper to have a Grove © Spices, he can 
Wuickly command Sun enough to raiſe it. If all this will 


make Pot furniſh out an agreeable Scene, he ca: make ſeveral 
the la ew Species of Flowers, with richer Scer.s and higher 
P 4 Tolours than any that grow in the Gardens of Nature, 
ea 


His Conſorts of Birds may be as full and harmonious, 
Ind Lis Woods as thick and gloomy as he pleaſes. He 


i at no more Expence in a long Viſta than a ſhort one, 

abo nd can as eaſily throw his Caſcades from a Precipice 

= f half a Mile high, as from one of twenty Yards. He 
e Mi 


Was his Choice of the Winds, and can turn the Courſe 
Sf his Rivers in all the Variety of Meanders, that are 
oſt delightful to the Reader's Imagination. In a 
Word, he has the modelling of Nature in his own 
Hands, and may give her what Charms he. pleaſes, pro- 
ided he does not reform her too much, and run into 
Abſurdities, by endeavouring to excel. O 
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HERE is a kind of Writing, wherein the Poet quite 
loſes Sight of Nature, and entertains his Read- 
er's Imagination with the Characters and Actions 

ſuch Perſons as have many of them no Exiſtence, but 

what 
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what he beſtows on them. Such are Fairies, Witche 


Magicians, Demons, and departed Spirits. This . 
Dryden calls the Fairy Way of W: iting, which is, indee! 
more difficult than any other that depends on the Poe 
Fancy, becauſe he has no Pattern to follow in it, ar 
muſt work altogether out of his own Invention. 

THERE is a very odd Turn of Thought required f 
this Sort of Writing, and it is impoſſible for a Poet 
ſucceed in it, who has not a particular Caſt/of Fancy 
and an Imagination naturally fruitful and ſuperſtition 
* Beſides this, ne ought to be very well verſed in Legen 
and Fables, antiquated Romances, ard che Traditions d 
Nurſes and old Women, that he may fall in with oz 
natural Prejudices, and humour thoſe Notions which 
have imbibed in our Infancy. For otherwiſe he will: 
apt to make his Fairies talk like Feople of his own Sy, 
cies, and not like other Setts of { eings, who conver! 
with different Objects, and thin K in a different laune 
from that of Mankind; 


Sylvis deducti caveant, me Judice, Fauni 
Ne velut Innati triviis at pane forenſes 
Aut nimium teneris juvenentur Ver fiOuS—— Her, 


I do not ſay with Mr. Bays in the Rehearſal, that S. 
Tits muſt not be confined to ſpeak Senſe, but it is certi 
their Seni ought to be a little diſcoloured, that it my 
ſeem particular, and proper to the Perſon and the Cur 
dition of the Speaker. 

InESsE Deſcriptions raiſe a pleaſing kind of Hon 
in the Mind of the Reader, and amuſe his Imaginatia 
with the Strangeneſs and Novelty of the Periuns v4 


are repreſented in them. They bring up into cur M. 


mory the Stories we have heard in our Childhoo, a! 
favour thoſe ſecret Terrors and Apprehenſions to whit! 
the Mind of Man is naturally ſubject. We are plea 
with ſurveying the different Habits and Behaviours © 
Foreign Countries, how much more muſt we be delight 


ed and ſurprized when we are led, as it were, into 
new Creation, and ſee the Perſons and Manners of atv 


ther Species? Men of cold Fancies, and philoſophi® 
Diſpoſitions, object to this kind of Poetry, that it I 


not Probability enough to affect the Imagination. ” 
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> this it may be anſwered, that we are ſure, in gene- 
|, there are many intellectual Beings in the World be- 
les ourſelves, and ſeveral Species of Spirits, who are 
zbjet to different Laws and Oeconomies from thoſe of 
Wankind ; when we ſee, therefore, any of theſe repre- 
Ented naturally, we cannot look upon the Repreſenta- 
Won as altogether impoſlible; nay, many are prepoſleſt 
ith ſuch falſe Opinions, as diſpoſe them to believe theſe 
Wrticular Deluſions; at leaſt, we have all heard ſo many 
Wlcaſing Relations in Favour of them, that we do not 
Nee for ſeeing through the Falſhood, and willingly give 
r ſelves up to ſo agreeable an Impoſture. 
Tak Antients have not much of this Poetry among 
Sem, for, indeed, almoſt the whole Subſtance of it owes * 
s Original to the Darkneſs and Superſtition of latter 
ges, when pious Frauds were made uſe of to amuſe 
ankird, and frighten them into a Senſe of their Duty. 
dur Forefathers look d upon Nature with more Reve- 
Ence and Horror, before the World was enlighined by 
earning and Philoſophy, and lov'd to aſtoniſi them- 


lres with the Apprehenſions of Witchcraft, Prodigies, 


harms and Enchantments. There was not a Village in 
gland, that had not a Ghoſt in it, the Church-yards. 
ere all haunted, every large Common had a Circle of 
Fairies belonging to it, and there was ſcarce a Shepherd 
d be met with who had not ſeen a Spirit. 
AmMoNG all the Poets of this Kind, our Ergh;þ are 
uch the beſt, by what I have yet ſeen ; whether it be 
at we abound with more Stories of this Nature, or 
dat the Genius of our Country is fitter for this Sort of 
Foetry. For the Engliſb are naturally fanciful, and very 
ten diſpoſed by that Gloomisels and Melancholy of 
emper, which is ſo frequent in our Nation, to many 
- Notions and Viſions, to which others are not ſo li- 
ple. 
Amonxc the Englib, Shakeſpear has incomparably 
xcelled all others. That noble Extravagance of Fancy, 
great Perfection, throughly qualified 
m to touch this weak ſuperſtitious Part of his Reader's 
Fuagmation; and made him capable of ſucceeding, 
here he had nothing to ſupport him beſides the Strength 
his own Genius, There is ſomething ſo wild and yet 
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ſo ſolemn in the Speeches of his Ghoſts, Fairies, Wit a Word 
and the like imaginary Perſons, that we cannot forbe! :Rence. 


thinking them natural, tho' we have no Rule by whiz 


: Hr is the 
to judge of them, and muſt confeſs, if there are e to drav 
Beings in the World, it looks highly probable they ſhay Expreſſ 


talk and acts as he has repreſented them. ; and Je 


THERE is another ſort of imaginary Beings, 1 p into th 
we ſometimes meet with among the Poets, When: Ls. i 
Author repreſents any Paſſion, Appetite, Virtue or Vis s, and | 
under a viſible Shape, and makes it a Perſon or an Ak kept in a 
in his Poem. Of this Nature are the Deſcriptions o 


nger and Envy in O44, of Fame in gil. and of ties CONC 
Death in Milton. We find a whole Creation off re the A 


like ſhadowy Perſons in Spencer, who had an admin only to 
— in eee of this Kind. J have diſcour — 
of theſe emblematical Perſons in former Papers, and i Med all w. 
therefore only mention them in this Place. Thus wet e his Ti 
how many Ways Poetry addreſſes it ſelf to the Imagin anner, th: 
tion, as it has not only the whole Circle of Nature i I touches 
its Province, but makes new Worlds of its own, ſiW: his Re: 
us Perſons who are not to be found in Being, and rex himſelf 
ſents even the Faculties of the Soul, with her ſever dent to t 


Virtues and Vices, in a ſenſible Shape and Charadr, dur am 
I ſhall, in my two following Papers, conſider in gu re gratif; 


al, how other Kinds of Writings are qualified to pl Sr: of the 
tha Imagination, with which I intend to conclude t r. 
Eſſa y. 5 free uf 
ns on Nat 
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S the Writers in Poetry and Fiction borrow tit r, and 1 
ſeveral Materials from outward Objects, and y mp and 8. 

them together at their own Pleaſure, there g e wide F 
others who are obliged to follow Nature more clo. m Saturn 
and to take entire Scenes out of her. Such are HI Infinitude 


Tians,natural Philoſophers, Travellers, Geographers, u ſo im 
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u Word, all who deſcribe viſible Objects of a real 
iſtence. 
» is the moſt agreeable Talent of an Hiſtorian, to be 
e to draw up his Armies and fight his Battles in pro- 
Expreſſions, to ſet before our Eyes the Diviſions, Ca- 
and Jealouſies of great Men, and to lead us *tep by 
y into the ſeveral Actions and Events of his Hiſtory, 
love to ſee the Subject unfolding it ſelf by juſt De- 
es, and breaking upon us inſenſibly, that ſo we may 
kept in a pleaſing Suſpence, and have time given us 
raiſe our Expectations, and to fide with one of the 
ties concerned in the Relation. I confeſs this ſhews 
re the Art than the Veracity of the Hiſtorian, but L 
only to ſpeak of him as he is qualified to pleaſe the 
agination. And in this reſpe& Livy has, perhaps, ex- 
led all who ever went before him, or have written 
e his Time. He deſcribes every thing in ſo lively a 
anner, that his whole Hiſtory is an admirable Picture, 
| touches on ſuch proper Circumſtances in every Story, 
t his Reader becomes a kind of Spectator, and feels 
himſelf all the Variety of Paſſions which are correſ- 
dent to the ſeveral parts of the Relation. 
Bur among this Sett of Writers there are none who 
Pre gratify and enlarge the Imagination, than the Au- 
drs of the new Philoſophy, whether we conſider their 
jeories of the Earth or Heavens, the Diſcoveries they 
e made by Glaſſes, or any other of their Contempla- 
ns on Nature. We are not a little pleaſed to find eve- 
green Leaf ſwarm with Millions of Animals, that at 
ir largeſt Growth are not viſible to the naked Eye. 
Were is ſomething very engaging to the Fancy, as well 
co our Reaſon, in the Treatiſes of Metals, Minerals, 
nts and Meteors. But when we ſurvey the whole 
Irth at once, and the ſeveral Planets that lye within its 
ghbourhood, we are filled with a pleaſing Aſtoniſh- 
, Ent, to ſee ſo many Worlds hanging one above ano- 
„ and ſliding round their Axles in ſuch an amazing 
and i mp and Solemnity. If, after this, we contemplate 
here ie wide Fields of Ether, that reach in Height as far as 
cloeſf m Saturn to the fixt Stars, and run abroad almoſt to 
e HR Infinitude, our Imagination finds its Capacity filled 
„ lo immenſe a Proſpect, as puts it ſelf * i 
| tret 


4 
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Stretch to comprehend it. But if we yet riſe higher: 1 
conſider the fixt Stars as ſo many vaſt Oceans of Fla 1 
that are each of them attended with a different % M 
Planets,and ſtill diſcover new Firmaments and new I 
that are ſunk farther in thoſe unfathomable Depth 
LE ther, fo as not to be ſeen by the ſtrongeſt of our IU 


ſcopes, we are loſt in ſuch a Labyrinth of Suns and Word 


9. 420 


Op rat: 
t 15 very 
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and confounded with the Immenſity and MagnificenyÞ yes 
Nature. = 

NoTrinG is more pleaſant to the Fancy, tha oy 
enlarge it ieif by Degrees, in its Contemplation of i 4 = 
various Proportions which its ſeveral objects bear tou : rats 
other, when it compares the Body of Man to the why" 


of the whole Earth, the Earth to the Circle it de atter tl 


round the Sun, that Circle to theSphere of the fixt Stan Fancy { 
Sphere of the fixt Stars to the Circuit of the v hole aſe, | 
tion, the whole Creation it ſelf to the infinite Space bo ſenſibl 
is every where diffuſed about it; or when the Imagin Faculty 
on works downward, and conſiders the Bulk of a h ed is 4 
Body in reſpe& of an Animal, an hundred times le tu | rehend 
a Mite, the particular Limbs of ſuch an Animal, then a not 
ferent Springs which actuate the Limbs, the Spirits v \tome 


ſet theſe Springs a going, and the proportionable Mina T is poſ 
neſs of theſe ſeveralParts, before they have arrived att he Soul! 
full Growth and Perfection. But if, after all thi, WW, perl 


take the leaſt Particle of theſe animal Spirits, and 2 Varie 
fider its Capacity of being wrought into a World, f ncapable 
ſhall contain within thoſe narrow Dimenſions a Hey to e 


and Earth, Stars and Planets, and every different Spe 
of living Creatures, in the ſame Analogy and Prop 
they bear to each other in our own Univerſe ; {ut 


ever it 
ler Natur 
bable the 


Speculation, by reaſon of its Nicety, 2 ppears ridicullWeafrer in t 
to thoſe who have not turned their Thoughts that N. h that, p4 
though at the ſame time it is founded on no leſs than e with tl 


Evidence of a Demonſtration. Nay, we might yete 
ry it farther, and diſcover in the ſmalleſt Particle o 
little World a new inexhauſted Fund of Matter, cx 
of being ſpun out into another Univerſe. | 
I have dwelt the longer on this Subject, becauſe [ti 
it may ſhew us the proper Limits, as well as the! 
fectiveneſs, of our Imagination; how it is confined "il 


very ſmall Quantity of Space, and immediately Ito 


Ideas o 
e. 


ot. VI 
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her, N berations, when it endeavours to take in any Thing 

F is very great, or w_>— little. Let a Man try to con- 
t St . the different Bulk of an Animal, which is twenty, 
WL another which is a hundred times leſs than a Mite, 
epths o compare in his Thoughts, a length of a thouſand 
* J meters of the Earth, with that of a Million, and he 

Or 


Wl quickly find that he has no different Meaſures in his 
4, adjuſted to ſuch extraordinary Degrees of Gran- 
Sr or Minuteneſs. The Underſtanding, indeed, opens 
infinite Space on every Side of us, but the Imaginati- 
after a few faint Efforts, is immediately at a ſtand, 
finds her ſelf ſwallowed up in the Immenſity of the 
id that ſurrounds it: Our Reaſon can purſue a Particle 
atter through an infinite Variety of Diviſions, but 
Fancy ſoon loſes fight of it, and feels in it ſelf a kind 
'haſm, that wants to be filled with Matter of a 


pact e enfible Bulk. We can ither widen, nor contract 
magie Faculty to the Dimenſions of either Extream. The 
* het is too big for our Capacity, when we would 
leſs 


prehend the Circumference of a World ; and dwin- 


, thei into nothing, when we endeavour after the Idea of 


its w tome. 

e Maris poſſible this Defect of Imagination may not be 

7 oe Soul it ſelf, but as it acts in Conjunction with the 
this i 


ly. Perhaps there may not be room in the Brain for 
a Variety of Impreſſions, or the AnimalSpirits may 
ncapable of figuring them in ſuch a manner, as is ne- 
ary to excite ſo very large or very minute Ideas, 
ever it be, we may well ſuppoſe that Beings of a 
er Nature very much excel us in this ReſpeR, as it is 
bable the Soul of Man will be infinitely more perfect 
after in this Faculty, as well as in all the reſt ; inſo- 
h that, perhaps, the Imagination will be able to keep 
e with the Underſtanding, and to form in it ſelf di- 
Ideas of all the different Modes and Quantities of 
e. O 
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hymiſt ce 

H Pleaſures of the Imagination are not nk that 01 
confined to ſuch particular Authors as are cony gation o 

ſant in material Objects, but are often to be iineſs uſu 

with among the polite Maſters of Morality, Critich n and 
and other Speculations abſtracted from Matter, who, i 0 a Gan 
they do not directly treat of the viſible Parts of N] m Shop. 
often draw from them their Similitudes, Metaphors, y ployme 
Allegories. By theſe Alluſions a Truth in the Under ite Varie 
ing is as it were reflected by the Imagination; we ar nds, but 
ble to ſee ſomething like Colour and Shape in a Not in the W 
and to diſcover a Scheme of I houghts traced out u cities, ani 
Matter. And here the Mind receives a great deal cl ts and Sc 
tisfaction, and has two of its Faculties gratified at! IT is thi 
ſame time, while the Fancy is buſy in copying after lives an En 
Underſtanding, and tranſcribing Ideas out of the In an's Com 
lectual World into the Material. off all v 
Tu E Great Art of a Writer ſhews it ſelf in the C eeſt Perfe: 

f pleaſing Alluſions, which are generally to be ent Deg! 
rom the great or beautiful Works of Art or Nature ; s, that! 
though whatever is New or Uncommon is apt ver all th 
light the Imagination, the chief Deſign of an Alluſion dry an, 
ing to illuſtrate and explain the Paſſages of an Author, WP fomethir 
ſhould be always borrowed from what is more x tence, a; 
and common, than the Paſſages which are to be ect whic 
plained. W'ditions to 
Al.1EGORIEs, when well choſen, are like Works. In 
ny Tracks of Light in a Diſcourſe, that make ef lt illuſtric 
thing bout them cſear and beautiful. A noble Metaps nd with n 
when it is placed to an Advantage, caſts a kind of 6 be found 
round it. and darts a Luſtre through a whoic Sent" We have 
1 kefe different Kinds of Allufion are but fo many & fe Pleaſure 
reut Manners of Similitude, and, that they may plea! PS, it wor 


Img 
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agination, the Likeneſs ought to be very exact, or ve- 
agreeable, as we love to ſee a Picture where the Re- 
nblance is juſt, or the Poſture and Air graceful. But 
often find eminent Writers very faulty in this reſpect; 
eat Scholars are apt to fetch their Compariſons and Al- 
ons from the Sciences in which they are moſt conver- 
nt, ſo that a Man may fee the Compaſs of their Learn- 
in a Treatiſe on the molt indifferent Subject. I have 
aa a Diſcourſe upon Love, which none but a profound 
hymiſt could underſtand, and have heard many a Ser- 
> who on that ſhould only have been preached before a Con- 
> coniicoation of Carteſians. On the contrary, your Men of 
» be HI uneſs uſually have recourſe to ſuch Inflances as are too 
ritich en and familiar. They are for drawing the Reader 
ho, ü o a Game of Cheſs or Tennis, or for leading him 
Nat dm Shop to Shop, in the Cant of particular Trades and 
hors, Mnployments. It is certain, there may be found an in- 
derſtan ite Variety of very agreeable Alluſions in both theſe 
we an nds, but for the generality, the moſt entertaining ones 
Nou in the Works of Nature, which are obvious to all Ca- 
out M eities, and more delightful than what is to be found in 
eal ts and Sciences. 
cd Ir is this Talent of affecting the Imagination, that 
after es an Embelliſhment to good Senſe, and makes one 
the! an's Compoſitions more agreeable than another's. It 
| off all Writings in general, but is the very Life and 
ze Che et Perfection of Poetry: Where it ſhines in an e- 
be tak nent Degree, it has preſerved ſeveral Poems for many 
tare; Les, that have nothing elſe to recommend them; and 
pt tere all the other Beauties are preſent, the Work ap- 
uon P's dry and inſipid, if this ſingle one be wanting. It 
thor, 5 ſomething in it like Creation; it beſtows a kind of 
e ki ence, and draws up to the Reader's View ſeveral 
to be iects which are not to be found in Being. It makes 
Iditions to Nature, and gives a greater Variety to God's 
ke {0 orks. In a Word, it is able to beautify and adorn the 
be e et illuſtrious Scenes in the Univerſe, or to fill the 
(lets nd with more glorious Shows and Apparitions, than 
of Gif be found in any Part of it. | 
Sener have now diſcovered the ſeveral Originals of 
any (a le Pleaſures that gratify the Fancy ; and here, per- 
piles it would not be very difficult to caſt under their 
1:98 E 2 proper 
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proper Heads thoſe contrary Objects, which are i 
fill it with Diſtaſte and Terror; for the I maginatic : 
as liable to Pain as Pleaſure. When the Brain is hu: 
any Accident or the Mind diſorder'd by Dreams or d 
neſs, the Fancy is over-run with wild diſmal Ideas, 2 
terrified with a thouſand hideous Monſters of its q 

framing. | 
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Eumenidum veluti demens videt Agmina Pantheu, HE ! 
Et folem geminum, & duplices ſe oftendere Thebas, Þ The 


Aut Agamemnonius ſcenis agitatus Oreſtes, =_ Sight 1 
Armatam facibus matrem & ſerpentibus atris wid or 
Cum videt, ultriceſque ſedent in limine Dire, hn e Reſpe 
tent of 7 
TuzRE is not a Sight in Nature ſo mortifyir %“ 


that of a Diſtracted Perſon, when his Imagination is ni; In « 
bled, and his whole Soul diſordered and confuſed. Handi 


lon in Ruins is not ſo melancholy a Spectacle. Bu _ 


quit ſo diſagreeable a Subject, I ſhall only conſider, | 

way of Concluſion, what an infinite Advantage this} * = 
culty gives an Almighty Being over the Soul of Man, : * pleaſe 
how great a Meaſure of Happineſs or Miſery we 2. 7. A 


pable of receiving from the I 12 only. 

Wx have already ſeen the Influence that one Mn 
over the Fancy of another, and with what Eaſe he u 
veys into it a Variety of Imagery ; how great a Pn 
then may we ſuppoſe lodged in him, who knows, 
ways of affecting the Imagination, who can infuſe i! HY the 
Ideas he pleaſes, and fill thoſe Ideas with Terror at 15 Gre 
Delight to what Degree he thinks fit? He can ex tal Cauſe 
Images in the Mind, without the Help of Word: : uſe of ou, 
make Scenes riſe up before us and ſeem preſent to al Cauſe 
Eye without the Aſſiſtance of Bodies or exterior Obja E inal Ce 
He can tranſport the Imagination with ſuch beautiful n ure 
glorious Viſions, as cannot poſſible enter into our pre ſed with 
Conceptions, or haunt. it with ſuch ghaſtly Spetiress 
Apparitions, as would make us hope for Annihilats 
and think Exiſtence no better than a Curſe. In ſhor, 
can ſo exquiſitely raviſh or torture the Soul througi "ſl 
ſingle Faculty, as might ſuffice to make up the) 
Heaven or Hell of any finite Being. 
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11s Eſſay on the Pleaſures of the Imagination ha- 
been publiſhed in ſeparate Papers, I ſhall conclude it 
k a Table of the principal Contents in each Paper. 


The CONTENTS. 
N I. 


HE Perfection of our Sight above our other Senſes. 
The Pleaſures of the Imagination ari/e originally 
„ Sigbt. The Pleaſures of the Imagination divided 
SL two Heads. The Pleaſures of the Imagination in 

We Reſpefts equal to thoſe of the Underſianding. The 
tent of the Pleaſures of the Imagination. The Ad- 
nage a Man receives from a Reliſh of theſe Plea- 
es. In what Reſpect they are preferable to thoſe of the 


lerflanding. 
4 FAPER II. 


* HREE Sources of all the Pleaſures of the e. N 
. bot , in our Survey of outward Object. How what is 
1. eat pleaſes the Imagination. How what is New pleaſes 
e an Imagination. How what is Beautiful in our own 


cies pleaſes the Imagination. How what is Beautiful 
general pleaſes the Imagination. What other acciden- 


Cauſes may contribute to the heightning of theſe Plea- 


J. 
APE II. 


WHY the Neceſſary Cauſe of our being pleaſed with 

at is Great, New, or Beautiful, unknown. Why the 
al Cauſe more known and more uſeful. The Final 
uſe of our being pleaſed with what is Great. The 
al Cauſe of cur being pleaſed with <vhat is New, 
Final Cauſe of cur being pleaſed with what is Veau- 
in our own Species. The Final os, þ of our being 
ſed with <chat is Beautiful in general. 


FAPER IV. 


wan) [HE Works of Nature more pleaſant to the Imagina- 
u e thoſe of Art. - The Works of Nature flill more 
ant, the more they reſemble thoſe of Art. The Warks 
Art more pleaſant, the more they reſemble thoſe of 
_ Oz: Engliſh Plantations and Gardens confi- 
T1 d in the foregoing Light. 
5 E 3 3 io 
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PAPER V. 


OF Architecture as it affeche the Imagination. Om 
neſs in Architecture relates either to the Bulk or 14 
Manner. Greatneſs of Pulk in the Ancient Orien 
Buildings. The ancient Accounts of theſe Buildings a 
firm'd, 1. From the Advantages, for raiſing ſuch Wi 


o. 421 
ion ba 


* allowe 


OF that 
pIryY Way 
Vit. 


in the firſt Ages of the World and in the Eaſtern Clina: , 1; 
2. From ſeveral of them wwhich are flill extant. | 11 
flances how Greatneſs of Manner affetts the Imarinatali E obs E 
A French Author's Obſervation on this Subject, Vl K 
Concave and Convex Figures give a Greatneſs of Nn 
ner te Works of Architeture. Every thing that ] HAT 
the Imagination in Architecture is either Great, Bi Ning to do 
fal, or New. ration. 
©. & of 6 27 aſe the I 
THE Secondary Pleaſures of the Imagination, Rf 
feveral Sources of theſe Pleaſures (Statuary, pain 524779 
Deſcription, and Muſick) compared together. The fu 
Cauſe Hour receiving Pleaſure from theſe ſeveral Sore HOW th 
Of Deſcriptions in particular. The Poxver of Wat s abltrai 
ever the Imagination. Why one Reader more pleat hat Alluf 
avith Deſcriptions than another. riters hoc 
PAPER VII. mrs 
| well as 
HOW a anbole Sett of Ideas Hang together, Gt. capable ci 
natural Cauſe ro fjigned for it, Hoa to perſect the In 
- gination of a Friter. Who among the Ancient Poets“ ELF 
this Faculty in its greateſt Perfection. Homer exc ohh 
in Imagixing what is Great; Virgil in Imagining al 
is Beautiful ; Ovid in Imagining what is New. O. 422. 


eau Countryman Milton very perfedt in all three re 


PAPER VIII. 


WHY any thing that is unpleaſant to behold, flu 
the Imagination when well deſcribed. Why the lu 


nation receives a more Exquiſite Pleaſure from th" 


8 1c /crip 


feription of what is Great, New, or Beautiful. Do not k 
Pleaſure flill heightned, if what is deſcribed raiſt bance to 
fion in the Mind. Diſagreeable Paſſions pleaſin People h. 
raiſed by apt Deſcriptions. Why Terror and Gref point to 
pleaſing to the Mind, when excited by Deſcriptin 4 of = 
18 to 


particular Advantage the Writers of rr L 
* 
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gion have to pleaſe the Imagination, What Liberties 
+ allowed them . 


PAPER IX. 


2, 4 


Gre 


Yr tf 


Orient OF that kind of Poetry which Mr. Dryden calls the 
191 4 airy Way of Writing. How a Poet ſhould be Qualified 
Hei i;. The Pleaſures of the Imagination that ariſe from 
linat: I this reſpect why the Moderns excel the Ancients. 
11. „ te Engliſh exce! the Moderns. Who the Beſt a- 
nat te Engliſh. Of Emblematical Perſons. 

1 PAPER KX. 

of 1, 


t pla WHAT Authors pleaſe the Imagination <uho have no- 

Bau ing to do with Fiction. ow Hiſtory pleaſes the Iina- 
nation. Bow the Authors of the new Philoſophy 
aſe the Imagination. The Bounds and Defects of the 
rarination. Whether theſe Defe4s are Eſſential to the 


agination. 


on. 


dds 

8 PAPER XI. 

Sn HOW thoſe pleaſe the Imagination who treat of Sub- 
F War 5 abſtracted from Matter, by Alluſions taken from it. 


bat Alluſions moſt pleaſing to the Imagination. Great 
riters kow Faulty in this Reſpect. Of the Art of 
nagining in General. The Imagination capable of Pain 
avell as Pleaſure. In what Degree the Imagination 


capable either of Pain or Pleaſure. | O 


* *%; 3, 2Þ, 3, 3, 2, hs, 6, 25. 3, #, 3. 3h, 2. 3. on 
3222222388832 3. 3 
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te 

ful. Do not know any thing which gives greater Diſtur- 
a1 k bance to Converſation, than the falſe Notion ſome 
ing wi People have of Rallery. It ought certainly to be the 
Brief Point to be aimed at in Society, to gain the good 


W il! of thoſe with whom you converſe. Ihe Way to 
t, is to ſhew you are well inclined towards them: 
E 4 What 
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What then can be more abſurd, than to ſet up for ben 
extremely ſharp and biting, as the Term is, in your I 
preſſions to your Familiars? A Man who has no gy s own de 
Quality but Courage, is ina very ill Way towards mai ase the 1 
an agreeable Figure in the World, becauſe that which Pt expoſe: 
has ſuperior to other People cannot be exerted, with Perefore 
raiſing himſelf an Enemy. Your Gentleman of a Satyte her not | 
Vein is in the like Condition. To ſay a Thing which jp himſelf 
plexes the Heart of him you ſpeak to, or brings Blub ACETU 
into his Face, is a Degree of Murder; and it is, I thin En*21!y a. 
an unpardonable Offence to ſhew a Man you do nt , has 
whether he is pleaſed or diſpleaſed. But won't you th rſon he r 
take a Jeſt? Ves: but pray let it be a Jeſt. It is non any S. 
to put me, who am ſo unhappy as to have an utter At no Mer 
fion to ſpeaking to more than one Man at a time, und ſce his L 
a Neceſſity to explain myſelf in much Company, a ugh is lo! 
reducing me to Shame and Deriſion, except I per the Co 
what my Infirmity of Silence diſables me to do. Peſts, whi 
CALLISTHENES has great Wit accompanied wi: ery Man 

that Quality (without which a Man can have no Wir th all the 
all) a ſound Judgment. This Gentleman rallies the d To rally 
of any Man I know, for he forms his Ridicule u th 
Circumſtance which you are in your Heart not unwillig Charact 
to grant him, to wit, that you are guilty of an Exceß: free with 
ſomething which is in itſelf il He very wel iety, bec 
derſtands what you would be, and needs not fear yi : Perſon y 
Anger for declaring you are a little too much that Thin aleyolence 
The Generous will bear being reproached as laviſh, a * could 
the Valiant, raſh, without being provoked to Reſentnæ 8 whom 
againſt their Monitor. What has been ſaid to be a Mai = whe 
of a good Writer, will fall in with the Character of a gr 747 It 
Companion. The good Writer makes his Reader ber] MINUTI 


you ed with himſelf, and the agreeable Man make: dn | 
riends enjoy themſelves, rather than him, while ke! 4 yt 
in their Company. Calliſtbenes does this with inin ee = , 


Pleaſantry. He whiſpered a Friend the other Day, 3 
to be overheard by a young Officer, who gave Symptes 
of Cocking upon the Company, That Gentleman i 
very much the Air of a General Officer. The You 
immediately put on a compoſed Behaviour, and behart 
himſelf ſuitably to the Conceptions he believed the C 
pany had of him. It is to be allowed that Calle, 
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in make a Man run into impertinent Relations, to his 
un Advantage, and expreſs the Satisfaction he has in 


oon dear ſelf till he is very ridiculous, but in this 
®.ſe the Man is made a Fool by his own Conſent, and 


ot expoſed as ſuch whether he will or no. I take it 


Perefore that to make Rallery agreeable, a Man muſt 
ther not know he is rallied, or think never the worſe 


himſelf if he ſees he is. 
ACETUS is of a quite contrary Genius, and is more 
nerally admired than Calliſthenes, but not with Juſtice; 


Jeu; has no Regard to the Modeſty or Weaknels of the 


rſon he rallies ; but if his Quality or Humility gives 
m any Superiority to the Man he would fall upon, he 
no Mercy in making the Onſet. He can be pleaſed 
ſee his bet Friend out of Countenance, while the 
wugh is loud in his own Applauſe. His Rallery always 
ts the Company into little Diviſions and ſeparate In- 


Welts, while that of Calliſfbenes cements it, and makes 


ery Man not only better pleaſed with himſelf, but alſo 
th all the reit in the Converſation. 

To rally well, it is abſolutely neceſſary that Kindneſs 
pſt run thro” all you ſay, and you muſt ever preſerve 
Character of a Friend to ſupport your Pretenſions to 
free with a Man. Acetus ought to be baniſhed human 


Niety, becauſe he raiſes his Mirth upon giving Pain to 


Perſon upon whom he is pleaſant. Nothing but the 


Walevolence, which is too general towards thoſe who 


el, could make his Company tolerated ; but they 
th whom he converſes, are ſure to ſee ſome Man 1a- 


Whced wherever he is admitted, and all the Credit he 


for Wit is owing to the Gratification it gives to other 
ns Il]-nature. 


EMINUTIUS has a Wit that conciliates a Man's Love 


the ſame time that it is exerted * his Faults. He 
an Art cf keeping the Perſon he rallies in Counte- 


Nee, by infinuating that he himſelf is guilty of the 
ne Imperfection. This he does with ſo much Ad- 


ls, that he ſeems rather to bewail himſelf, than fall 


Won his Friend. 
IT is really monſtrous to ſee how unaccountably it 
Rvails among Men, to take the Liberty of diſpleaſing 


h other. One would think ſometimes that the Con- 
E 5 tention 
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tention is, who ſhall be moſt diſagreeable. Alluſiom i 


paſt Follies, Hints which revive what a Man ha; * 
Mind to forget for ever, and deſerves that all the ref g 1 


the World ſhould, are commonly brought forth even B 
Company of Men of Diſtinction. They do not thn | 
with the Skill of Fencers, but cut up with the Barbe 
ty of Butchers. It is, methinks, below the Charade 
of Men of Humanity and Good-manners, to be cap 
of Mirth while there is any one of the Company | 
Pain and Diſorder. They who have the true 'Tae 
Convertation, enjoy themſelves in a Communicatio oi 
each other's Excellencies, and not in a Triumph oi 
their Imperſections. Fortius would have been reckon! 
a Wit, if there had never been a Fool in the Wo 
He wants not Foils to be a Beauty, but has that nat 


Pleaſure in obſerving Perſection in others, that his on nates 
Faults are over- looked out of Gratitude by all his . 
quaintance. | * A 

ArrE theſe ſeveral Characters of Men who ſucea vets of 
or fail in Rallery, it may not be amiſs to reflect a lit! 1 
further what one takes to be the inoſt agreeable Riu ld von th 
it; and that to me appears when the Satyr is directed will 3 
gainſt Vice, with an Air of Contempt of the Fault, ance ſhe c 
no IIl-will to the Criminal. Mr. Congreve's Dori: 61 ns. who 
Maſter. piece in this Kind. It is the Character of a lemons 
man utterly abandoned, but her Impudence by the n both 80 
Piece of Rallery is made only Generoſity. ccd has | 


the Luſtre 
Kianding, a 
Wamong thy 
ho are vi 


Peculiar therefore is her Way, 
IWhether by Nature tauzht, 
JT jhall not undertake to ſay, 


Or by Experience bought; Wicmeching 

SET 2 ; . wot Applic: 

For who der Night obtain'd her Grace, alarm her 

She can next Day diſenun, + 

And ſlare upon the ſtrange Man's Face, 14 5 

s one ſve neer had known. L Have 

| 1 men 

So well he can the Truth diſguiſe, of whon 

Sach artful Wonder frame, Houſe : | 
The Lower er diftruſts his Eyes, Damon, 


Or thinks aua all a Dream, ; 
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10n4 vii Some cenſure this as lewd or low, 


has tl Il ho are to Bounty Blind; 
ret a For to forget what we beſiow, 
75 Wo Beſpeaks a noble Mind. T 
thru 
Arber. 
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Look upon myſelf as a Kind of Guardian to the Fair, 
and am always watchful to obſerve any thing which 
concerns their Intereſt. The preſent Paper mall be 
employed in the Service of a very fine young Woman, 


0 and the Admonitions I give her may not be unuſeful to 
ſucce 

4 . . . 

WHeroine in To-day's Entertainment; and when I have 


ai old you that ſhe is rich, witty, young and beautiful, you 
w_ Iv ill believe ſhe does not want Admirers. She has had 
AQt, 


Wince ſhe came to Town about twenty five of thoſe Lo- 
Peers, who make their Addreſſes by way of Jointure and 
Pettlement. Theſe come and go, with great Indifference 
Son both Sides; and as beauteous as ſhe is, a Line in a 
Decd has been Exception enough againſt it, to outweigh 
the Luſtre of her Eyes, the Readineſs of her Under- 
nanding, and the Merit of her general Character. But 
among the Crowd of ſuch cool Adorers, ſhe has two 
* db0 are very aſſiduous in their Attendance. There is 
ſomething fo extraordinary and artful in their Manner 
ef Application, that I think it but common juſtice to 
alarm her in it. I have done it in the following Letter. 


MAD A M, : 
. Have for ſome time taken Notice of two Gentle- 
1 men who attend you in all publick Places, both 
ot whom have alſo eaſy Acceſs to you at your own 
Houſe : But the Matter is adjuſted between them, and 
Vamon, who ſo paſſionately addreſſes you, has no De- 


N £.. Lott 


the reſt of the Sex. Gh iana ſhall be the Name of the 


D* „ — — ——— 


—— 


— 
O 
c 


ſign upon you; but Strephon, who ſeems to be indif. 
rent to you, is the Man, who is, as they have ſettle 
it, to have you. The Plot was laid over a Bottle d 
Wine; and Strephon, when he firſt thought of you, pr. 
; E to Damon to be his Rival. The Manner of h 
„ breaking of it to him, I was fo placed at a Tavern, 
that I could not avoid hearing. Damon, ſaid he, with: 
deep Sigh, I have long languiſhed for that Miracle d 
Beauty Gloriana, and if you will be very ſtedfaſtly ny 

Rival, I ſhall certainly obtain her. Do not, continue 
he, be offended at this Overture; for I go upor the 
Knowledge of the Temper of the Woman, rather tu 
„ any Vanity that I ſhould profit by an Oppoſition d 

your Pretenſions to thoſe of your humble Servan; 
* Ghoriana has very good Senſe, a quick Reliſh of th 
* Satisfa&tions of Life, and will not give herſelf, as the 


Crowd of Women do, to the Arms of a Man to whin 


* ſhe is indifferent. As ſhe is a ſenſible Woman, Exprel 
* ſions of Rapture and Adoration will not move her nei. 
ther; but he that has her muſt be the Object of her De 
* fire, not her Pity. The Way to this End I take to be 
that a Man's general Conduct ſhould be agreeable, wit 
* out addreſſing in particular to the Woman he love. 
* Now, Sir, if you will be ſo kind as to ſigh and die fr 
* Ghriana, I will carry it with great Reſpect toward: 
her, but ſeem void of any Thoughts as a Lover. I 
this Means I ſhall be in the moſt amiable Light of wid 
I am capable; I ſhall be received with Freedom, you 
* with Reſerve. Damon, who has himſelf no Deſigrs 
of Marriage at all, eaſily fell into the Scheme; and yu 
may obſerve, that wherever you are Damon appear 
* alſo. You ſee he carries on an unaffecting ExaGnels i 
* his Dreſs and Manner, and ſtrives always to be the ven 
* contrary of Strephon. They have already ſucceeded 
* 1.r, that your Eyes are ever in Search of S?rephon, and 
turn themſelves of courſe from Damon. They meet an: 


compare Notes upon your Carriage; and the Let 


* which was brought to you the other Day, was a Cor 
* trivance to remark your Reſentment. When you ks 
the Billet ſubſcribed Damon, and turned away with! 


* ſcoraful Air, and cried Impertinence! you gave Hop! 
ll 
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to him that ſhuns you, without mortifying him that 


languiſhes for you. 


« Waar I am concerned for, Madam, is, that in the 


| Diſpoſal of your Heart, you ſhould know what you are 
doing, and examine it before it is loſt. S7rephon contra- 


dicts you in Diſcourſe with the Civility of one who has 


a Value for you, but gives up nothing like one that loves 


ou. This ſeeming Unconcern gives this Behaviour the 


Advantage of Sincerity, and inſenſibly obtains your good 
Opinion, by appearing diſintereſted in the Purchaſe of 
i. If you watch theſe Correſpondents hereafter, you 
ill find that Szrephon makes his Viſit of Civility im- 
mediately aſter Damon has tired you with one of Love. 
Tho! you are very diſcreet, you will find it no eaſy mat- 
ter to eſcape the Toils ſo well laid, as when one ſtudies 
to be diſagreeable in Paſſion, the other to be pleaſing 
without it. All the Turns of your Temper are carefully 
$ watched, and their quick and faithful Intelligence gives 
$ your Lovers irrefiſtible Advantage. 
Madam, to be upon your Guard, and take all the ne- 
ceſſary Precautions againſt one who is amiable to you 
before you know he is enamoured. 


You will pleaſe, 


Jam, 


Madam, 


Your moſt Obedient Servant. 


EZ STREPHO N makes great Progreſs in this Lady's 
good Graces, for moſt Women being aQuated by ſome 
Ettle Spirit of Pride and Contradiction, he has the good 
Eftecis of both thoſe Motives by this Covert-Way of 
Tourtſhip. He received a Meſſage yeſterday from Damon 


a the following Words, ſuperſcribed With Speed. 


Al L goes well; ſhe is very angry at me, and I 


dare ſay hates me in earneſt, It is a good Time 


Tours. 


Tur 
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Tu Compariſon of Strephon's Gayety to Dany, 
Languiſhment, ſtrikes her Imagination with a Proſygy 
of very agreeable Hours with ſuch a Man as the forme 
and Abhorrence of the inſipid Proſpect with one like t 
latter. To know when a Lady is diſpleaſed with a 
ther, is to know the beſt time of advancing your {t 
This Method of two Perſons playing into each other 
Hand is ſo dangerous, that I cannot tell how a Woma which g 
could be able to withſtand ſuch a Siege. The Condit this Plat 
of Gloriana, I am afraid, is irretrievable, for Strephoyly 1 think 
had ſo many Opportunities of pleaſing without Sutpicin, 
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that all which is left: for her to do is to bring him, no _—_ 
ſheis adviſed, to an Explanation of his Paſſion, and begin Wi (:;+ of 
ning again, if ſhe can conquer the kind Sentiment f yet it i 
has already conceived for him. When one ſhews hin. re 


ſelf a Creature to be avoided, the other proper to be {: = . fs 4 
to for Succour, they have the whole Woman beten. Helps o 
them, and can occafionally rebound her Love and Hatre 3% the C 


from one to the other, in ſuch a manner as to keep iS houſes, 
ata Diſtance from all the reſt of the World, and MT: other / 
Lots for the Conqueſt. liefs fro: 

ö lies; bu 
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” his Choice, and yet under a Neceſſity of n T. Famil 
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the ſame Company, it will certainly be his Intereſt to 
carry himſelf as eaſily as poſſible. 
« In this I am ſenſible I do but repeat what has 
been ſaid a thouſand times, at which however [ think. 
no Body has any Title to take Exception, but they who 
never failed to put this in practice Not to uſe any 
longer Preface, this being the Seaſon of the Year in 
which great Numbers of all Sorts of People retire from. 
this Place of Buſineſs and Fleaſure to Country Solitude, 
I think it not improper to adviſe them to take with 
them as great a Stock of Good-humour as they can; 
for tho! a Country-Life is deſcribed as the moſt plea- 
# {ant of all others, and though it may in Truth be ſo, 
yet it is ſo only to thoſe who know how to enjoy 
L eiſure and Retirement. 
4s for thoſe who can't live without the conſtant 
TS Helps of Buſineſs or Company, let them conſider, that 
in the Country there is no Exchange, there are no Play- 
# houſes, no Variety of Coffee-houſes,nor many of thoſe 
* other Amuſements which ſerve here as ſo many Re- 
liefs from the repeated Occurrences in their own Fami- 
lies; but that there the greateſt Part of their 'Time muſt 
be ſpent within themſelves, and conſequently it behoves 
them to conſider how agreeable it will be to them be- 
fore they leave this dear Town. 
I] remember, Mr SpEcTAToR, wewere very well 
We entertained laſt Year, with the Advices you gave us 
from Sir RoœER's Country Seat; which I the rather 
3 mention, becauſe tis almoſt impoſſible not to live plea- 
ſantly, where the Maſter of a Family is ſuch a one as 
you there deſcribe your Friend, who cannot therefore 
u mean as to his Domeſtick Character) be too often 
recommended to the Imitation of others. How amia- 
ble is that Affability and Benevolence with which he 


1 

art ao ; . . 

nis oY, © -2'5 his Neighbours, and every one, even the meaneſt 
© be of his own Family! And yet how ſeldom imitated ? 
bel * inſtead of which we commonly meet with ill natured 


Expoſtulations, Noiſe, and Chidings— And this I 
WF hinted, becauſe the Humour and Diſpoſition of the 
Head, is what chigfly influence: all the other Parts of 
a Family. 
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Friends and Acquaintance, is the greateſt Pleaſure 


Ax Agreement and kind Correſpondence betyey 


Life. This is an undoubted 'Truth, and yet any My 
who judges from the Practice of the World, will be]. 
moſt perſuaded to believe the contrary ; for how can yy 
ſuppoſe People ſhould be ſo induſtrious to make then. 
ſelves uneaſy ? What can engage them to entertain any 
foment Jealouſies of one another upon every the les 
Occaſion ? Yet ſo it is, there are People who ( as i 


ſhould ſeem) delighted in being troubleſome and ven- 


ous, who (as Tuliy ſpeaks) Mira ſunt alacritate ad litirax 
dum, Have a certainChearfulneſs in aurangling. Andihy 


it happens, that there are very few Families in which 


there are not Feuds and Animoſities, tho tis every one} 
Intereſt, there more particularly, to avoid 'em, becauk 
there (as I would willingly hope) no one gives another 
Uneaſineſs, without — 4 ſome ſhare of it — hut! 
am gone beyond what I deſigned, and had almoſt fer. 
got what I chiefly propoſed ; which was, barely to tel 
you, how hardly we who paſs moſt of our Time in 
Town diipenſe with a long Vacation in the County, 
how uneaſy we grow to our ſelves and to one another 
when our Converſation is confined, inſomuch that by 
Michaelmas tis odds but we come to down right {quab- 
bling, and make as free with one another to our Face, 
as we do with the reſt of the World behind their Backs, 
After I have told you this, I am to deſire that you would 
now and then give us a Leſſon of Good-humour, a I 
mily-Piece ; which, ſince we are all very fond of you, 
I hope may have ſome Influence upon us 
* AFTER theſe plain Obſervations give me leave v 
give you an Hint of what a Set of Company of my Ac: 
quaintance, who are now gone into the Country, an 
have the Uſe of an abſent Nobleman's Seat, have le 
tled among themſelves, to avoid the inconveniencies a 
bove mentioned. They are a Collection of ten « 
twelve, of the ſame good Inclination towards each - 
ther, but of very different Talents and Inclinations: 


From hence they hope, that the Variety of their Tem- 


pers will only create Variety of Pleaſures. But as there 
always will ariſe, among the ſame People, either to! 


want of Diverſity of Objects, or the like Cauſes, a cet 
6 (al 
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nin Satiety, which may grow into ill Humour or Diſ- 
content, there is a large Wing of the Houſe which they 
deſign to employ in the Nature of an Infirmary. 


Whoever ſays a peeviſh Thing, or acts any Thing 


S which betrays a Sourneſs or Indiipoſition to Company, 


is immediately to be conveyed to his Chambers in the 
Infirmary ; from whence he 1s not to be relieved, till 
by his Manner of Submiſſion, and the Sentiments ex- 
preſſed in his Petition for that Purpoſe, he appears to 


# the Majority of the Company to be again fit for So- 
8 ciety. You are to underſtand, that all ill-natured 


Words or uneaſy Geſtures are ſufficient Cauſe for Ba- 
niſhment ; ſpeaking impatiently to Servants, making 


J $ a Man repeat what he ſays, or any thing that betrays 


Inattention or Diſhumour, are alſo criminal without 


# reprieve : But it is provided, that whoever obſerves 


the ill-natured Fit coming upon himſelf, and volunta- 


F rily retires, ſhall be received at his Return from the 
# Infirmary with the higheſt Marks of Eſteem. By 
# theſe and other wholeſ 

that if they cannot cure one another, yet at leaſt they 
have taken Care that the ill Humour of one ſhall not 


ome Methods it is expected 


be troubleſome to the reſt of the Company. There are- 


many other Rules which the Society have eſtabliſhed 
for the Preſervation of their Eaſe and Tranquility, 
the Effects of which, with the Incidents that ariſe a- 

mong them, ſhall: be communicated to you from Time 
# to Time for the publick Good, by 


8:1 A, 
Your moſt humble Servant, | 


R. O. 
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Frigora miteſunt Zephyris, Ver proterit A tas 
Interitura, fimul 

Pomifer Autumnus fruges effuderit, & mox 
Bruma recurrit iners, Ha 


Mr. SypRCTATOR, 

T7 E RE is hardly any thing gives me a mr 
ſenſible Delight, than the Enjoy ment of a ca 
ſtill Evening after the Uneaſineſs of a hot {ul 

try Day. Sach a one I paſſed not long ago, which 

made me rejoice when the Hour was come for the du 
to ſet, that I might enjoy the Freſhneſs of the Eve 
ing in my Garden, -vhich then affords me the ple 


immediately roſe from my Couch, and went down ins 
it. You deſcend at firſf by twelve Stone Steps in 
a large Square divided into four Groſs-piots, in each 
of which is a Statue of white Marble. This 5 fes 
rated from a large Parterre by a low) Wall, and tran 
thence, thro' a Pair of Iron Gates, you are led into: 
long broad Walk of the fineſt Turf, ſet on each Sit 
with tall Yews,andon either Hand bordered by a Cana 
which on the Right divides the Walk from aWildernei 
parted into Variety of Allies and Arbours, and on ti: 
Left from a Kind of Amphitheatre, which is the Recez 
tacle of a great Number of Oranges and Myrtles. I 
Moon ſhone bright, and ſeemed then moſt agreeablyt 
ſupply the Place of the Sun, obliging me with as matt 
Light as was neceſſary to diſcover a thouſand pleal} 
Objects, and at the ſame I ime diveſted of ali Pow 
of Heat. The Reflection of it in the Water, the Far 
ning of the Wind ruſtling on the Leaves, the Singt? 
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Pleaſing Thoughts, and brought me into ſuch a = 
; qui) 


ſanteſt Hours I paſs in the whole four and twenty. 1 


of the Thruſh and Nightingale, and the Ceolne!s d 
the Walks, all conſpired to make me lay aſide all d 
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@ quility of Mind, as is I believe the next Happineſs to 
that of hereafter. In this ſweet Retirement I naturally 
fell into the Repetition of ſome Lines out of a Poem 
of Milton's, which he entitles 7/7 Penſeroſo, the Ideas 
of which were exquiſitely ſuited to my preſent Wan- 
drings of Thought. 


Saveet Bird! that fhun'ſt the Noiſe of Folly, 
Maſt mufical ! moſt melancholy ! 
Thee Chauntreſs, oft the Woods among, 
I wore to hear thy Evening Song: 


= And miſſing thee, I walk unſeen 
On the dry ſmorth-/haven Green, 

a n To behold the avandring Moon, 
fa Riding near her 557 Neon, 
not fc Like one that hath been led ajtray, 
which Thro' the Heaven's auide pathleſs Way, 
the zu And oft, as if her Head ſhe boa d, 
e Exe, Stooping thro a ficecy Cloud. 
e ple 


Then let ſome ſtrange m:erious Dream © 
Wave with lis inge in airy Stream, 
Of lively Portraitrre diſplay a, 


nty, 1 | 


vn inis 


ps in 75 

in each Seftly on cy Eyelids laid: 

+ fer And as I cue, feveet Muſick breathe ' 
id tron Above, about, or underneath. 


Sent by Spirits to Mortals Good, 
Or th' unſeen Genius of the Id od. 


into: 
ch Side 
Canal, 
derrei 
| on tte 
Recep. 
s. Lie 
ably u 


I reflected then upon the ſweet Viciſſitudes of Night 
and Day, on the charming Diſpoſition of the Seaſons, 
and their Return again in a perpetual Circle; and oh! 
BY faid I, that I could from theſe my declining Years re- 
turn again to my firſt Spring of Youth and Vigour ; 


but that, alas! is impoſſible: All that remains within 


e 


dropt into a Slumber, which whether it were the Effect 
1 of Fumes and Vapours, or my preſent Thoughts, I 
F know not ;. but methought the Genius of the Garden 
| | * ſtood 


neis 0 
all di. 
Tu- 


quili 


5 Muc 

lealirs 1 my Power, is to ſoften the inconveniences I feel, 
Pow: with an eaſy. contented Mind, and the Enjoyment of 
e Fir  fuch Delights as this Solitude affords me. In this 
inging | Thought 1 fat me down on a Bank of Flowers and 


4 
c 
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Dream, I reſolved to write down, and ſend to tþ 


* SPECTATOR. 


* THe firſt Perſon whom I ſaw advancing townh 
me, was a Youth of a moſt beautiful Air and Shay 
tho he ſeemed not yet arrived at that exact Proport 
and Symmetry of Parts which a little more Tim 


would have given him; but however, there was ſuch; 


Bloom in his Countenance, ſuch Satisfaction and Jo 
that I thought it the moſt defirable Form that I 
ever ſeen. 
green Silk, interwoven with Flowers: He had a Ch 
let of Roſes on his Head, and a Narciſſus in his Hand; 


Primroſes and Violets ſprang up under his Feet, and: 


Nature was cheer'd at his Approach. Flora wa 
one Hand and Vertumnus on the other in a Robed 
changeable Silk. After this I was ſurprized to ſeeth 
Moon-beams, reflected with a ſudden Glare from . 
mour, and to ſee a Man compleatly armed advancig 
with his Sword drawn: 
Genius it was Mars, who had long uſurp'd a Plat 
among the Attendants of the Spring. He made way tr 
a ſofter Appearance, it was Venus, without any Ons 
ment but her own Beauties, not ſo much as her on: 


Ceſtus, with which ſhe had encompaſs'd a Globe, wia 


ſhe held in her right Hand, and in her left ſhe had! 
Sceptre of Gold. After her followed the Graces zi! 
their Arms intwined within one another, their Girdle 
were looſed, and they moved to the Sound of ſoft Ms 
fick, ſtriking the Ground alternately with their Fer 
Then came up the three Months which belong to thi 
Seaſon. As March advanced towards me, there ws 
methought in his Look a lowring Roughneſs, which! 
befitted a Month which was ranked in ſo ſoft a Seaſor; 
but as he came forwards his Features became init 
ſibly more mild and gentle: He ſmooth'd his Bros 
and looked with ſo ſweet a Countenance that I cout 
not but lament his Departure, though he made way! 
April. He appeared in the greateſtGaiety imaginz0s 
and had a thouſand Pleaſures to attend him. His Los 
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ſtood before me, and introduced into the Walk whe 4 
lay this Drama and different Scenes of the Reyoluinl 
of the Year, which whilſt I then ſaw, even in ni 


He was clothed in a flowing Mantle oi 


I was ſoon informed by ti: 
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was frequently clouded, but immediately return'd to its 
krſt Compoſure, and remained fixed in a Smile. Then 


came May attended by Cupid, with his Bow ſtrung, and 
in a Poſture to let fly an Arrow: As he paſſed by me- 


thought I heard a confuſed Noiſe of ſoft Complaints, 
gentle Ecſtacies, and tender Sighs of Lovers; Vows of 


Conſtancy, and as many Complainings of Perfidiouſ- 
WE neſs ; all which the Winds wafted away as ſoon as they 


had reached my Hearing. After theſe I ſaw a Man ad- 
vanee in the full Prime and Vigour of his Age, his Com- 
plexion was ſanguine and ruddy, his Hair Black, and 
fell down in beautiful Ringlets not beneath his Shoul- 
ders, a Mantle of Hair-colour'd k hung looſely upon 
him: He advanced with a h-#y Step after the Spring, 
and ſought out tne Shade and cool Fountains which 


@ plaid in the Garden. He was particularly well pleaſed 


when aTroop of Zephyrs fanned him with theirWings : 
He had two companions who walked on each Side, 
that made him appear the molt agreeable, the one was 
Aurora with Fingers of Roſes, and her Feet dewy, at- 


tired in grey: The other was Yz/per,in a Robe of Azure 


beſet with Drops of Gold, whoſe Breath he caught 
whilſt it paſſed over a Bundle of Honev-Sackles and 


Tuberoſes which he held in his Hand. Pan and Ceres 


followed them with four Reapers, who danced a Mor- 
rice to the Sound of oaten Pipes and Cymbals. Then 


came the Attendant Months. June retained ſtill ſome 


ſmall Likeneſs of the Spring; but the other two ſeemed 
to Step with a leſs Vigorous Tread, eſpecially Auguſt, 
who ſeem'd almoſt to faint wi ilſt for half the Steps he 
took the Dog-ſtar levelled his Rays full at his Head : 


[they paſſed on and made Way for a Perſon that ſeem- 
ed to bend a little under the Weight of Years; his Beard 
and Hair, which were full grown, were compoſed of an 
equal Number of black and grey; he wore a Robe 
which he had girt round him of a yellowiſh Caſt, not 


unlike the Colour of fa'len Leaves, which he walked 


upon I thought he hardly made amends for expelling 
the foregoing Scene by the large Quantity of Fruits 
EF which he bore in his Hands. Plenty walked by his Side 
An an healthy freſh Countenance, pouring out from 


yan Horn all the various Product of the Year. Pomona 


followed 
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lowed cloſe at his Heels. He advanced in the Shape of 
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there wa 
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followedwith a Glaſs of Cyder in her Hand, with B. 
chus in a Chariot drawn by T'ygers, accompanied jy 
whole Troops of Satyrs, Fauns,and Sylvans. Septenly 
who came next, ſeem'd in his Looks to promiſe an 
Spring, and wore the Livery of thoſe Months. They, 
ceeding Month: was all ſoiled with the Juice of Graps 
as if he had juſt come from the Wine-preſs. Nowenty 
though he was in this Diviſton, yet, by the many Stop 
he made, ſeemed rather inclined to the inter, which, 


an old Man in the Extremity of Ae: The Hair he 
was ſo very white it ſeem'd a 1:41 Snow; his ge 
were red and piercing, and his Beard hung with a g 
Quantity of Icicies : He was wrapt up in Furr, by 
yet ſo pinched with Exceſs of Cold that his Linh 
were all contracted and his Body bent to the Grout 
ſo that he could not have ſupported himſelf had it in 
been for Comus the God of Revels, and Nece//ity, ti 
Mother of Fate, who ſuſtained him on each Side. Th 
Shape and Mantle of Comus was one of the | hings tu 


Auri ſac. 


Very : 
rying 
fell in 
e to their 
jeir Parent 


"3 
nl 


moſt ſurprized me; as he advanced towards me, ti articular \ 
Countenance ſeemed the moſt deſirable I had ever m one G 
On the fore Part of his Mantle was pictured Joy, Þ eiprocally 
light, and Satisfaction, with a thouſand Emblem i n Air 
Merriment, and Jeſts with Faces looking two Want ale and R 
once; but as he paſſed from me I was amazed ata π . 

ſo little correſpondent to his Face: His Head was by : 

and all the reſt of his Limbs appeared old and deforny Will no 
On the hinder Part of his Mantle was repreſented . what Re 
der, with diſhevelled Hair and a Dagger all bloody, An enfidence 
in a Robe of Scarlet, and Suſpicion ſquinting with dl DN Was fata 
Eyes; but above all the moſt conſpicuous was the Bg ofilius Val 
of i the Lapithe and the Centaurs. I deteſted ſo hideov! moſt Perf, 
Shape, and turned my Eyes upon Saturn, who wa: i Son Alex 
ing away behind him with a Scythe in one Hand ai" they a 
an Hour-olaſs in t other unobſerved. Behind M25, the C 


en to him 


was Veſta the Goddeſs of Fire with a Lamp which 
o natural t 


perpetually ſupply'd with Oyl, and whoſe Flames! 


eternal. She cheered the rugged Brow of Necgſſi: s _ as v 
warmed her ſo far as almoſt to make her aſtume t * Hands 
Features and Likeneſs of Choice. December, Janis rings. | 

Mind as 


and February, paſſed on after the reſt all in * | 
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there was little Diſtinction to be made amongſt them, 
and they were only more or leſs diſpleaſing as they diſ- 


teak covered more or leſs Haſte towards the grateful Re- 
bad turn of Spring. 
The fue; : 
Gb.: yen 
Vemby 
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14 g Auri ſacra fames Virg. 
Irs, be 

*. Very agreeable Friend of mine, the other D 

Ground [ y Agree⸗ the other Day, car- 


ad it no 


rying me in his Coach into the Country to Dinner, 


rey, to fell into Diſcourſe concerning the Care of Parents 
dc. Ie to their Children, and the Picty of Children towards 
ings iz" Parents. He was reflecting upon the Succeſſion of 
me, M rticular Virtues and Qualities that might be preſerved 
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om one Generation to another, if theſe Regards were 
Peiprocally held in Veneration : But as he never fails to 
x an Air of \irth and good Humour with his good 
nle and Reaſoning, he entered into the following Re- 


Will not be confident in what Century, or under 
what Reign it happened, that this Want of mutual 
enfidence and right Underſtanding between Father and 
n was fatal to the Family of the Valentines in Germany. 


the Bui Valentinus was a Perſon who had arrived at the 
hide moſt Perfection in the Hermetick Art, and initiated 
was tei Son Hlexandrinus in the ſame Myſteries : But as you 
Hand ow they are not to be attained but by the Painful, the 
d Nec: PP, the Chaſte, and pure of Heart, Baſilias did not 
Khichs ien to him, becauſe of his Youth, and the Deviations 
ame natural to it, the greateſt Secrets of which he was 
cefſity,l aſter, as well knowing that the Operation would fail 
ume t the Hands of a Man fo liable to Errors in Life as 4l-x- 


driecs. But believing, from a certain Indiſpoſition 


ani 
in Fun Mind as well as Body, his Diſſolution was drawing 
the y nigh, 
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lay qi ellent a Father, and the firſt Tranſports of Grief had 
and pr Wi, wholly diſabled him from all manner of Buſineſs, that 
er, A never thought of the Medicines till the Time to which 
hem, , Father had limited their Efficacy was expired. To 
the n the Truth, Alexandrinus was a Man of Wit and Plea- 


re, and conſidered his Father had lived out his natural 
ime, his Life was long and uniform, ſuitable to the Re- 
ularity of it; but that he himſelf, poor Sinner, wanted 
new Life, to repent ob a very bad one hitherto; and in 
Je Examination of his Heart, reſolved to go on as he did 
ith this natural Being of his, but repent very faithfully 
d ſpent very piouſly the Life to which he ſhould be 
ſtored by Application of theſe Rarities, when Time 
ould come, to his own Perſon. 

Ir has been obſerved, that Providence frequently pu- 


) gain : 
o to take 
amaree, 
ten (ion 
equenty 
y dea 
d in nin 
0 follon 


e Wen mes that Self. love of Men who would do immoderate- 
ifcaa for their own Off- ſpring, with Children very much 
tile elo their Characters and Qualifications, inſomuch that 
nor. ey only tranſmit their Names to be born by thoſe who 
ſhall ive daily Proofs of the Vanity of the Labour and Am- 
t ceaei i ition of their Progenitors. 


a Wat Ir happened thus in the Family of Baſilius; for Alex- 


e hum inn, began to enjoy his ample Fortune in all the Ex- 
ende emities of Houſhold Expence, Furniture, and inſolvent 
thele n auipage; and this he purſued till the Day of his own De- 
be tak rture began, as he grew ſenſible, to approach. As Baſi- 
th üb was puniſhed with a Son very unlike him, Alexandri- 
its Ws was viſited with one of his own Diſpoſition. It fs 
y Fran Wztural that ill Men ſhould be ſuſpicious, and Alexandri- 
n; a0 Sz, beſides that Jealouſy, had Proofs of the viticus Diſ- 
with 128Woſtion of his Son Renatus, for that was his Name. 

pour A ALEXANDRINUS, as I obſerved, having ve- 
ce aH good Reaſons for thinking it unſafe to truſt the real 
you Mecret of his Phial and Gally- pot to any Man living, 


nat Hos 


ws rojected to make ſure Work, and hope ſor his Succeſs 
JC Owe 


epending from the Avarice, not the Bounty of his Be- 


pare 1 eſaGtor. 

s will Wirtn this Thought he called Renatus to his Ped- 
tives. ee, and beſpoke him in the moſt pathetic: Geſture and 
were "accent. As much, my Son as you have been addicted 


Life. My anity and Pleaſure, as I alſo have bcen before you, 


oss of wor I could eſcape the Fame or (tc good Eft of 
excel vor. YI, F the 
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the profound Knowledge of our Progenitor, the 

8 Bafilius. His 95 mbol is very well Known 1 _ : 
Philoſophick World, and I ſhall never forget the venen. 0 7,oke 
ble Air of his Countenance, when he let me into th bs 
profound Myſteries of the Smaragdine Table of Herng, » 93208 
It is true, ſaid he, and far removed from all Colour of . 

ceit, That which is inferior is like that which is Superiy, 

by which areacquired and perfected all the Miracle 7. 


certain Work. The Father is the Son, the Mother th, 
Moon, the Wind is the Womb, the Earth is the Nurſe g 
it, and Mother of all Perfection. All this muſt be recciva 
with Modeſiy and Wiſdom. The chymical People carry i 
all their Jargon a whimſical ſort of Piety, which is 6 
Hinary with great Lovers of Money, and is no more hy 


ntum a re! 


Vertate /c; 


Tis a cer 


deceiving themſelves, that their Regularity and Strifinez ti 
ot Manners for the Ends of this World, has ſome Afin. 3 
ty to the Innocence of Heart which muſt recommend WW... Negle 
them to the next. Renatus wondered to hear his Fathe [mpatienc 


talk ſo like an Adept, and with ſuch a Mixture of Pe 
ty, while Alexandrinus obſerving his Attention fixed, 
proceeded : This Phial, Child, and this little Earthen - Pa 
will add to thy Eſtate ſo much, as to make thee the rich. 
eſt Man in the German Empire. I am going to ny 
long Home, but ſhall not return to common Dab. 
Then he reſumed a Countenance of Alacrity, and told 
him, That if within an Hour after his Death he anointed 
his whole Body, and poured down his Throat that Li 
quor which he had from old Baſilius the Corps woll 
be converted into pure Gold. I will not pretend to a- 
preſs to you the unfeigned Tenderneſſes that paſſed be 
tween theſe two extraordinary Perſons ; but if the Father 
recommended the Care of his Remains with Vehemenc: 
and Affection, the Son was not behind-hand in protellc 
that he would not cut the leaſt Bit off him, but upon tie 
utmoſt Extremity, or to provide for his younger Erothen 
and Siſters. 
WII, Aleraudrinus died, and the Heir of his Bocy 
(as our Term i:) could not forbear in the Wantonneſſes d 
his Heart, to meaſure the Length and Breadth of is 
beloved Father, and caſt up the enſuing Value of him be 
fore he procecded to Operation. When he knew the 
immenſe Reward of his Pains, he began the Work: > 
1 
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2.416, 

be de. „nen he had anointed the Corps all over, and began 
ute oply the Liquor, the Body ſtirred, and Renatus, in a 
Venery ht, broke the Phial. T 
Nto the bY 

ler 9850 es 

1 . Ki 850 IN! 80 98 
Uperiy, 


0.427. Thurſday, July 10. 
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antum a rerum turpitudine abes, tantum Te à verborum 
Vbertate ſejungas. Tull. 


T is a certain Sign of an ill Heart to be inclined to 
Defamation. They who are harmleſs and innocent, 
can have no Gratification that way; but it ever ariſes 
ma Neglect of what is laudable in a Man's ſelf, and 
[mpatience of ſeeing it in another. Elſe why ſhould 
nue provoke ; Why ſhould Beauty diſpleaſe in ſuch a 
gree, that a Man given to Scandal never lets the Men- 
of either paſs by him without offering ſomething to 
Diminution of it ? A Lady the other yp at a Viſit 
ng attacked ſomewhat rudely by one, whoſe own Cha- 
der has been very roughly treated, anſwered a great 
of Heat and Intemperance very calmly, Good Madam, 
re ne, who am none of your Match ; I ſpeak Il of ns 
uy, and it is @ new Thing to me to be ſpoken ill of. Little 


wo nds think Fame conſiſts in the Number of Votes they 
1 w re on their Side among the Multitude, whereas it is 
* ly theinſeparable Follower of good and worthy Acti- 


s. Fame is as natural a Follower of Merit, as a Shadow 
ofa Body. It is true, when Crowds preſs upon you, 
is Shadow cannot be ſeen, but when they ſeparate 
bm around you, it will again appear. The Lazy, the 
le, and the Froward, are the Perſons who are moſt 
ed with the little Tales which paſs about the Town 


>:mence 
felling 
on the 
rothen 


ey the Diſadvantage of the reſt of the World. Were it 
1 by t for the Pleaſure of ſpeaking Ill, there are Numbers 


People who are too lazy to go out of their own 
outes, and too ill-natur'd to open their Lips in Con- 
lation, It was not a little diverting the other Day to 
F 2 obſerve 
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obſerve « Lady reading a Poſt- Letter, and at theſe Wy 
After all her Airs, he has heard ſome Story or other, 4 
the T/atch is broke off, give Orders in the midſt of 
Reacing, Put to the Horſes. That a young Woman 
Merit lias miſled an advantazecus Settlement, was N 
not to be delayed, leſt ſome Body elſe ſhould have gin 
her malicious Acquaintance that Satisfaction before 
The Unwillingnels to receive good 'Tidings is a Ou 
as inſeparable from a Scandal-Bearer, as the Readineiy 
divulge bad. But, alas, how wretchedly low and a 
temptible is that State of Mind, that cannot be ples 
but by what is the Subject of Lamentation. This Ta 
per has ever been in the higheſt Degree odious to Gall; 
Spirits. The Perſian Soldier, who was heard reviln 
Alexander the Great, was well admoniſhed by his 0 
cer; Sir, you are paid to fight againſt Alexander, 
at to rail at him. 

CICERO in one of his Pleadings, defending hb 
ent from general Scandal, ſays very handſomely, a 
with much Reaſon, There are many who have particul 
Engagements to the Proſecutor : There are many wh 
known is have 11]-will to him for whom I appear ; theta 
many who are naturally addicted to Defamation, and in 
ous of any Good to any Man, who may hade contributid 
ſpread Reports of this Kind: For nothing is ſo fwift as da 
dal, nothing is more eaſily ſent abroad, nething receivedwi 
more Welcome, nothing diffuſes it ſelf fo univerſally. Ife 
not deſire, that if any Report to our Diſad vantage bass 
Ground for it, you would overlook or extenuate it: Bu 
there be any ihiug advanced without a Perſon who car 
«hence he hed it, or which is atteſted by one who forgitn 
told him it, or au ho had it from one of fo little Conſideratife a mind t 
that he did not then think it arorth his Notice, all ſuch i lat Degre 
21anies as theſe, I know, you will think too flight to laute ch ſhe has 
Credit againſt ihe Innocence and Honour of your Gella at, and te 
tren. When en ill Report is traced, it very ofcen em. By 
niſhes among ſuch as the Orator has here recited. 1} Houſe ir 
how defpfelle a Creature muſt that be, who is in Aton; a 
for what p+Res among fo frivolous a Pec ple? There NS ber with 
Town in H#ar-vick{sire of good Note, and formerly pai latelliger 
ty famous for muck Animoſity and Diſſention, the ch Woman a 
Kamilics of which have now turned all their way Way, and { 
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general Word: When they have a Mind to diſcount; 
a thing, Oh! that is in my Lady Bluemantle's Men 
WHOEVER receives Impreſſions to the Diſadyy 


of others without Examination, is to be had in no, 


Credit for Intelligence than this good Lady By», 


who is ſubjected to have her Ears impoſed upon fort 
of other Helps to better Information. Add to this 
other Scandal-Bearers ſuſpend the Uſe of theſe Fay 
which ſhe has loſt, rather than apply them to do [uf 
to their Neighbours ; and I think, for the Seri 

my fair Readers, to acquaint them, that there is ay 


tary Lady Bluemantle at every Viſit in Town. 


No. 428. Friday, June 11. 


W. OBS TT HE BT TI e 


— — 


Occupet extremum Scabie. FE: 


T is an impertinent and unreaſonable Fault in Ca 
ſation, for one Man to take up all the Ditcourk 
may poſſibly be objected to me my ſelf, that! 

guilty in this Kind, in entertaining the Town every 
and not giving ſo many able Perſons who have 1: 
in their 3 and as much in their Inclinatior, 
Opportunity to oblige Mankind with their 'I ho: 
Beſides, ſaid one whom I over-heard the other Day, 
muſt this Paper turn altogether upon Topicks of 
ing and Morality ? Why ſhould it pretend only to 
Humour, or the like? Things which are uſeful c 
amuſe Men of Literature and ſuperior Education. I. 
have it conſiſt alſo of all Things which may be nec 
or uſeful to any Part of Society, and the mechanic 
ſhould have their Place as well as the Liberal. The 
of Gain, Huſbandry, and Thrift, will ſerve a 9 
Number of People, than Diſcourſes upon what w# 
ſaid or done by lach a Philoſopher, Heroe, Genen 
Poet. I no ſooner heard this Critick talk of my 
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ut] minuted what he had ſaid; and from that Inſtant 
's MenedMecfolved to enlarge the Plan of my Speculations, by giving 
iſadyu Notice to all Perſons of all Orders, and each Sex, that if 
in roa ey are pleaſed to ſend me Diſcourſes, with their 
Blumau Names and Places of Abode to them, fo that 1 can be 
on foriftihed the Writings are authentick, ſuch their La- 
to this, ours ſhall be faithfully inſerted in this Paper. It will be 
eſe aul k much more Conſequence to a Youth in his Appren- 

ceſhip, to know by what Rules and Arts ſuch a one be- 


time Sheriff of the City of London, than to ſee the Sign 
one of his own Quality with a Lion's Heart in each 


n. and, The World indeed is enchanted with romantic 
id improbable Atchievements, when the plain Path to 

on wy ro ie petive Greatneſs and Succeſs in the Way of Life a 
An lan is in, is wholly overlooked. Is it poſſible that a 
dung Man at preſent could paſs his Time better, than in 

ading the Hiſtory of Stocks, and knowing by what 

ecret Springs they have ſuch ſudden Aſcents and Falls 

p the ſame Day? Could he be better conducted in his 

ay to Wealth, which is the great Article of Life, than 

1 aTreatiſe dated from Change-Alley by an able Profici- 
"WE": there ? nothing certainly could be more uſeful, than 

d be well inſtructed in his Hopes and Fears; to be difh- 

It in ent when others exult, and with a ſecret Joy buy when 
21(court chers think it their Intereſt to ſell. I invite all Perſons 
f, that ho have any thing to ſay for the profitable Information 
n every ay! the Publick, to take their Turns in my Paper: They 
have ke welcome, from the late noble Inventor of the Longi- 
clinatio e, to the humble Author of Strops for Razors. If 
ir | hoo carry Ships in Safety, to give Help to People toſt in a 
er Day, oobled Sea, without knowing to what Shoar they bear, 
ks of bt Rocks to avoid, or what Coaſt to pray for in their 
only to Wtremity, be a worthy Labour, and an Invention that 
uſeful o:Wtterves a Statue; at the ſame 'I'ime, he who has found 
tion. Ivy leans to let the Inſtrument which is to make your 
be nec nage leſs horrid, and your Perſon more ſmug, eaſy in 
:chanice e Operation, is worthy of ſome kind of good Recep- 
al. The en: If Things of high Moment meet with Renown, 
ve a ee of little Conſideration, ſince of any Conſideration, 
what ware not to be deſpiſed. In order that no Merit may lye 
„Genen 9, and no Art unimproved, I repeat it, that I call Arti- 
f my Vc, as well as Philoſophers, to my Aſſiſtance, in the 


F 4 Publick 


- 
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Publick Service. It would be of great Uſe if wel 
an exact Hiſtory of the Succeſſes of every great $f 
within the City-Walls, what TraQs of Land have b. 


0. 429. 
n them on 


purchaſed by a conſtant Attendance within a Wall inge that 
thirty Foot. If it could alſo be noted in the Equi Readers 
of whoſe who are aſcended from the ſucceſsful Trads; cumſtance 


their Anceſtors into Figure and Equipage, ſuch Accmm * Wor Id, 
would quicken Induſtry in the Purſuit of ſuch Acc th, diſcov 
fitions, and diſcountenance Luxury in the Enjoymen; nce will gi 
them, Et pcndance ( 
To diverſify theſe kind of Informations, the Irduv e, enla1 
of the female World is nat to be unobſerved : de fined toth 
whoſe Houſhold Virtues it is owing, that Men do Knowing 
nour to her Husband, ſhould be recorded with Ven r theme! 
on; ſhe who has waſted his Labours, with Inf» verſion, at 
When we are come into domeſtick Life in this mam eared. 
to awaken Caution and Attendance to the main Point, 
would not be amiſs to give now and then a Touc: Wi 
888 


Tragedy, and deſcribe that moſt dreadful of all hun 
Conditions, the Cafe of Bankruptcy ; how Plenty, Ct 
dit, Chearfulneſs, full Hopes, and eaſy Poſſeſſione, ar 
an Inſtant turned into Penury, fiint Aſpects, Difidem 
Sorrow, and Miſery ; how the Nan, who with a: oz 
Hand the Day before could adminiſter to the Extrom: 
of others, is ſhunned to-day by the Friend of his boi: 


It would be uſeful to ſhew how juſt this is on the if 


5.429. 


gligent, how lamentable on the Induſtrious. Ar. — Pop, 
written by a Merchant, might give this Iſland a PVocibus 
Senſe of the Worth and Importance of his Character: 

might be viſible from what he could ſay, That o. "FL 


dier entring a Breach adventures more for Honon!, ror: 
the Trader does for Wealth to his Country. In ©: ; 
Caſes the Adventures have their own Advantage, ©: 
Know no Caſes wherein every Body elſe is a Sh: 
the Succeſs. 

IT is objected by Readers of Hiſtory, That the 
tles in thoſe Narrations are ſcarce ever to be under: 
This isfortune is to be aſcribed to the Ignoranc: W 
Hiſtorians in the Methods of drawing up, changing: 
Forms of a Battalia, and the Enemy retreating fron. 
well as approaching to, the Charge. But in the Disc 
iss from the Correſpondents, whom I now invite, 
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anger will be of another Kind; and it is neceſſary to cau- 


4 n them only againſt uſing Terms of Art, and deſcribing 
x . ings that are Þ niliar to them in Words unknown to 
= ir Readers. I promiſe my ſelf a great Harveſt of new 
1 cumſtances, Perſons, and Things from this Propoſal; 


1a World, which many think they are well acquainted 
th, diſcovered as wholly new. This Sort of Intelli- 
nce will give a lively Image of the Chain and mutual 
pendance of human Society, take off impertinent Pre- 
lices, enlarge the Minds of thoſe, whole Views are 

ened to their own Circumſtances ; and, in ſhort, if 
Knowing in ſeveral Arts, Profeſſions, and Trades will 
it themſelves, it cannot but produce a new Field of 
verſion, an Inſtruction more agreeable than has yet 

| peared. 


* 
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n. 429, Saturday, July 12. 

| boi: IT 
the * 

Ar: —— Populumque falſis dedocet uti 

dat Vicibus — 


lr. SP?zCTATOR, 

INCE I gave an Account of an *greeab!e Set of 

DO Company which were gone down into the Coun- 
try, I have received Advices from thence, that 

e laſtitution of an Infirmary for thoſe who should 

out of Humour, has had very good Effects. My 

Tetters mention particular Circumitinces of two or 


y uree Perſons, who had the good Senſe to retire of their 
oy yn Accord, and notified that they were withlravn, 
nz * 1 : gy X G . . 
Sus ich the Reaſons of it, to the Company, in their re- 


tive Memories. 
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The Memorial of Mrs. Mary Dainty, Spinſter, ; Ids 
Humbly Sheweth, 4 r 
e 1 conſcious of her own want of Merit, 2 5 their Ee 
c companied with a Vanity of being admired, . Tua r 


had gone into Exile of her own accord. f 
© SHE is ſenſible, that a vain Perſon is the mod i 
* ſufferable Creature living in a well-bred Aſſembly. 


; © thought 
ö 


* THAT ſhe deſired, before ſhe appeared in Publ 92 
again, ſhe might have Aſſurances, that tho! ſhe mic 
© be thought handſome, there might not more Add: ne zumbl. 
or Compliment be paid to her, than to the reſt of 1 
Company. 8 * 

* THaT ſhe conceived it a kind of Superiority, , Shewet! 
one Perſon ſhould take upon him to commend ano . H. 
24 Tae LY, That ſhe went into the Infirmary, . 1 
avoid a particular Perſon who took upon him to pr] + , Tua 
1 an Admiration of her. Tana 

SHE therefore prayed, that to applaud out of ol pate. 

* place, might be declar'd an Offence, and puniſhe! We THarT 
the ſame Manner with Detraction, in that the h. the late“ 
did but report Perſons defective, and the former na. , Counc 
them ſo. down. 
| THAT 
All which is ſubmitted, Oc. | «© Ty a: 
ſelf. 

Tux; appeared a Delicacy and Sincerity in thi co, 
morial very uncommon, but my F riend informs me, . it on t 
the Allegations of it were groundleſs, inſomuch thatt 
Declaration of an Averſion to being praiſed, was u His Inc 
ſtood to be no other than a ſecret Trap to purchaſe i, quire a Cef 
which Reaſon it lies ill on the Table unanſwered. IF | 

The humble Memorial of the Lady Lydia Lolle, Þ - 
RP = Sheweth 
weth, | « 
« = HAT the Lady Lydia isa Woman of Qual! . 4 
6 ; married to a private Gentleman. ; '* which re 
TA ſhe finds herſelf neither well nor ill. EE 
Tur her Husband is a Clown. '* and thin 


4 Ti 
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« Tauar Lady Lydia cannot ſee Company. 
« Tuar ſhe deſires the Infirmary may be her Apart- 


\ ment during her ſtay in the Country. 


F 


LE. 
g . 
* 
2 tro 
* 5 
_ 
= 
! 


. Sheweth, 


Tur they would pleaſe to make merry with 
+ * their Equals. 


=— 


Tuar Mr. Loller might ſtay with them if he 
# © thought fit. 


* Ir was immediately reſolved, that Lady Lydia was 
ſtill at London. 


"WE The humble Memorial of Thomas Sudden, Ei; of the 


Inner-Temple. 


ww PF HA'T Mr. Sudden is conſcious that he is too 


. much given to Argumentation. 
ur hetalks loud. 

* * Tyar he is apt to think all Things matter of De- 
bate. 

* Trar he ſtayed behind in Weftminſter-Hall, when 


dee late Shake of the Roof happened, only becauſe 


{© Council of the other Side aſſerted it was coming 
down. 
Tu ar he cannot for his Life content to any thing. 


Tur he ſtays in the Infirmary to forget him 


this) 


me, 8 


that t: 
as un 
ſe it,! 


ed. 


oller, 


Qual” 
. 


„ ſelf. 
© THar as ſoon as he has forgot himſelf,] he will 
wait on the Company. 


His Indiſpoſition was allowed to be ſufficient to re- 


quire a Ceſſation from Company. 


q 
* 


The Memorial of Frank Jolly, 


* Sheweth, 

+4 1 he hath put himſelf into the Infirmary, 
* in regard he is ſenſible of a certain ruſtick Mirth, 
which renders him unfit for polite Converſation. 


and thin Diet to be one of the Company. 


= % 
” 
7 
* 


* THAT 


* THAT he intends to prepare himſelf by Abſtinence | 


4. qu — 


— —— —— 
— — 
— 
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* Thar at preſent he comes into a Room as if he 
were an Expreſs from Abroad. 

Jar he has choſen an Apartment with a mattes 
„Anti- Chamber, to practiſe Motion without being heard, 

* Thar he bows, talks, drinks, eats, and helps 
*.- himſelf before the Glaſs, to learn to act with Modem. 
© tion. 

* ThaT by Reaſon of his luxuriant Health he iz 
*-oppreſiive to Perſons of compoſed Behaviour. 

Tua he is endeavouring to forget the Word 
* Phaw, Phan. 

Tur he is alſo weaning himſelf from his Cane, 

Tua when he has learnt ta live without his (aid 
* Cane he will wait on the Company, &c. 


The Memorial of John Rhubarb, Ei: 


Sheweth, 

HAT your Petitioner has retired to the Infirms. 

ry, but that he is in perfect good Health, es. 

cept that he has by long Uſe, and for want of Dif- 

courſe, contracted an Habit of Complaint, that he 
is Sick. 

* Thar he wants for nothing under the Sun, but 
* what to ſay, and therefore has fallen into this unhappy 
* Malady of complaining that he is ſick. 

Tua this Cuſtom of his makes him, by his own 
Confeſſion, fit only for the Infirmary, and therefore 
he has not waited for being ſentenced to it. 

Tuer he is conſcious there is nothing more in- 
proper than ſuch a Complaint in good Company, in 
that they muſt pity, whether they think the Lamentet 


ill or not; and that the Complainant muſt make a 

filly Figure, whether he is pitied or not- 

* Your Petitioner humbly prays, that he may hare 
Time to know how he does, and he will make hi 
Appearance. 


* Tur Faletudinarian was likewiſe eaſily excuſed; ard 
this Society being reſolved not only to make it their Þu- 
* ſinets to pals their Time agreeably for the preſent dea- 


* -{on, but alſo to commence ſuch Habits in themſelves a 
© may 
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may be of Uſe in their future Conduct in general, are 


very ready to give into a fancied or real Incapacity to 


F-join with theirMeaſures, in order to have no Humouriſt, 
proud Man, impertinent or ſufficient Fellow, break in 


opon their Happineſs. Great Evils ſeldom happen to 
diſturb Company; but Indulgence in Particularities of 
Humour, is the Seed of making half our Time hang 


in ſuſpence, or waſte away under real Diſcompoſures. 
Aux others Things it is carefully provided that 


| there may not be diſagreeable Familiarities. Noone is 


to appear in the publick Rooms undreſſed, or enter ab- 
ruptly into each other's Apartment without Intimation. 
# Every one has hitherto been ſo careful in his Behaviour, 
that there has but one Offender in ten Days Time been 
# ſent into the Infirmary, and that was for throwing 
away his Cards at Whiſt. 

* He has offered his Submiſſion in the following, Terms. 


The humble Petition of Jeoftery Hotſpur, E/q; 


Sheweth, 
# HOUGH the Petitioner ſwore, ſtamped, ard 


| 6 threw down. his Cards, he has all imaginable 


Reſpect for the Ladies, and the whole Company. 
Tur he humbly defires it may be conſidered in 
the Caſe of Gaming, there are many Motives which 
# provoke to Diſorder. 

* © THAT the Deſire of Gain, and the Defire of Vic- 


tory, are both thwarted in Loſing. 


> © ThaT all Converſations in the World have in- 
4 * Human Infirmity in this Caſe. 

Lou Petitioner therefore moſt humbly prays, that 
# he may be reſtored to the Company, and he hopes to 
bear ill Fortune with a good Grace for the future, and 
to demean himſelf ſo as to be no more than chearfal 
when he wins, than grave when he loſes, * 


Monday, 
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um 


Quære peregrinum vicinia rauca reclamat. Ee 


. 
S you are Spectator-General, you may with 4. 
A thority cenſure whatſoever looks ill, and id 
fenſive to the Sight ; 
which kind, methinks, 1s the ſcandalous Appearances 
Poor in all Parts of this wealthy City. Such mien. 
Objects affect the compaſſionate Beholder with d- 
mal Ideas, diſcompoſe the Chearfulneſs of his Mit 
and deprive him of the Pleaſure that he might ole 
wile take in ſurveying the Grandeur of our Metro 
Who can without Remorſe ſee a diſabled Sailor, t. 
Purveyor of our Luxury, deſtitute of Neceſſari 
Who can behold an honeſt Soldier, that bravely wit 
ſtood the Enemy, proſtrate and in want amongſt: 
Friends ? It were endleſs to mention all the Variety! 
Wretchedneſs, and the numberleſs Poor, that note 
ingly, but in Companies, implore your Charity, St: 
tacles of this Nature every where occur; and iti 
accountable, that amongſt the many lamentable C. 
that infeſt this Town, yourComptroller-General ſn 
not take notice of the moſt ſhocking, wiz. thoſe of ! 
Needy and Afflicted. I can't but think he war! 
meerly out of good Breeding, chuſing rather to fi 
his Reſentment, than upbraid his Countrymen vi 
Inhumanity ; however, let not Charity be ſacrifice! 
Popularity, and if his Ears were deaf to their C 
plaints, let not your Eyesoverlook their Perſons. Tix 
are, I know, many Impoſtors among them. Lame 
and Blindneſs are certainly very often a&ed; but® 
thoſe that have their Sight and Limbs, employ tit 
better than in knowing whether they are counter: 
ed or not? I know not which of the two miſapp* 


his Senſes moſt, he who pretends himſelf blind 0 - 
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Compaſſion, or he who beholds a miſerable Object 
without pitying it. But in order to remove ſuch Im- 
pediments, I wiſh, Mr. SpzcTAToR, you would give 
us a Diſcourſe upon Beggars, that we may not paſs by 
true Objects of Charity, or give to Impoltors. I look- 
ed out of my Window the other Morning earlier than 
ordinary, and ſaw a blind Beggar, an Hour before the 
Paſſage he ſtands in is frequented, with a Needle and 
Thread, thriftily mending his Stockings: My Aſtoniſh- 
ment was ſtill greater, when I beheld a lame Fellow, 
whoſe Legs were too big to walk within an Hour af- 
ter, bring him a Pot of Ale. I will not mention the 
Shakings, Diſtortions, and Convulſions which many of 
them practiſe to gain an Alms ; but ſure I am, they 
ought to be taken care of in this Condition, either by 
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Þ Fr the Beadle or the Magiſtrate. They, it ſeems, relieve 
un © their Poſts according to their Talents. There is the 
othe Voice of an old Woman never begins to beg 'till nine 
5 in the Evening, and then ſhe is deſtitute of Lodging, 
1 | turned out for want of Rent, and has the ſame ill For- 
(aria | © tune every Night in the Year. You ſhould employ an 
| wi: © Officer to hear the Diſtreſs of each Beggar that is con- 
; of: ſtant at a particular Place, who is ever in the ſame Tone, 
od and ſucceeds becauſe his Audience 15 continually chan- 
ode © ing, tho' he does not alter his Lamentation. If we 
„ EE © have nothing elſe for our Money, let us have more In- 
vention to be cheated with. All which is ſubmitted 
E ; to your Spectatorial Vigilance : And I am, 

- 
"= | 81 R, 
— mn 172 Your moſt humble Servant. 

1 , 
was laſt Sunday highly tranſported at our Pariſh- 
1 Church; the Gentleman in the Pulpit pleaded mo- 
«Tz ingly in Behalf of the poor Children, and they for 
2 themſelves much more forcibly by ſinging an Hymn; 


bu And 1 had the Happineſs to be a Contributor to this 
$ © little religious Inſtitution of Innocents, and am ſure J 

5 never diſpoſed of Money more to my Satisfaction and 

35 Cys. The inward Joy I find in my ſelf, and 
the Good-will I bear to Mankind, make me — 
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wiſh thoſe pious Works may be encouraged, that the 
preſent Promoters may reap the Delight, and Pofterity 
the Benefit of them. But whilſt we are building thi 
beautiful Edifice, let not the old Ruins remain in Viey, 
to ſully the Proſpect : Whilſt we are cultivating ard 
improving this young hopeful Offspring, let not the 


ancient and helpleſs Creatures be ſhamefully neglefted. 


The Crowds of Poor, or pretended Poor, in every 
Place, are a great Reproach to us, and eclipſe the Glory 
of all other Charity. It is the utmoſt Reproach 20 80. 
ciety, that there ſhould be a poor Man unrelieved, a 
a poor Rogue unpuniſhed. I hope you will think 19 
Part of human Life out of your Conſideration, bat 
will, at your Leiſure, give us the Hiſtory of Plenty 


and Want, and the natural Gradations towards them, 


calculated for the Cities of London and Weſtminſter, 


Jan, SI X, 
Tour moſt humble Servant, 


T. D. 

Mr. Sprerarox, 
Beg you would be pleaſed to take Notice of a yer 
[ great Indecency, which is extremely commer, 
though, I think, never yet under your Cenſure. |: 
Sir the ſtrange Freedoms ſome ill-bred married People 
take in Company. The unſeaſonable Fondneſs of tome 
Husbands, and the ill-timed 'Tenderneſs of ſome Wivez 
They talk and act as if Modeſty was only fit for aid 
and Batchelors, and that too before both. I was once, 
Mr. SPECTATOR, Where the Fault I ſpeak of was! 
very flagrant, that (being you mult know, a very bali 
ful Fellow, and ſeveral young Ladies in the Room) | 
proteſt I was quite out of Countenance. Lucina, it icemz 
was breeding, and ſhe did nothing but entertain tit 
Company with a Diſcourſe upon the Difficulty & 
reckoning to a Day, and faid ſhe knew thoſe vi 
were certain to an Hour; then fell a laughing at ſi 
unexperienced Creature, who was a Month above it 


Time. Upon her Husband's coming in, ſhe put ſerera 

' Queſtions to him; which he not caring to reſolve. V * 

cries Lucina, I ſhall have em all at Night, — 1 
1 
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I hould ſeem guilty of the very Fault I write againſt, 


the I ſhall only intreat Mr. SPEC TATOR to correct 
th E « {ach Miſdemeanors 3 

ev, WW 7, higher of the genial Bud by far, 

ard And with myſterious Rewerence, I deem, 

the Wl 

ted: T 1 an, SI R, 

10 q Your humble Servant, 
80 4 T. Meanwe!k, 
, 
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7. oy 


9uid dulcius hominum generi a Natura datum «ft quam 
ui cuigue liberi? | Tull. 


7 Have lately been caſting in my Thoughts the ſeveral 
ey | Unhappineſles of Life, and comparing the Infelicities 
of old Age to thoſe of Infancy. The Calamities of 


. Children are due to the Neg'igence and Miſconduct of 
It. Parents, thoſe cf Age to the paſt Life which led to it. 
oh | have here the Hiltory of « Boy and Girl to their Wed- 
* cing Day, and think I cannot give the Reader a live- 
* len Image of the inſipid way which Time uncultivated 
1440 paſſes, than by entertaining him with their authentick 
=: Fpiſtles, expreſſing all that was remarkable in their 
2 Lives, till the Period of their Life above mentioned. 
* The Sentence at the Head of thi: Paper, which is only 
1 [ a warm Interrogation, Mat is there in Nature fo dear 
a 6; a Man's own Children to him? is all the Reflection I 


"12 all ar preſent make on thoſe who are negligent or cruzl 
in the Education of them. 


ty d 

Wad J 

n. SpEcTaTOR, 

-- [ Am now entring into my one and twentieth Year, 
wc 1 and do not know that I had one Day of thorough 
e, Dai faftion fince I came to Years of any Reflection, 
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No. 41 
Day of my Marriage. 


I am Son to a Gentleman g 


© a very great Eſtate, who reſolv'd to keep me ot ; 
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the Vices of the Age; and in order to it never let gt 
ſee any thing that he thought could give me the le 
Pleaſure. At ten Years old I was put to a Grammy. 
School, where my Maſter received Orders every hd 
to uſe me very ſeverely, and have no Regard to w 
having a great Eſtate. At fifteen I was removed to de 
Univerſity, where I liv'd, out of my Father's gre 
Diſcretion, in ſcandalous Poverty and Want, tl! | 
was big enough to be married, and I was ſent for x 
ſee the Lady who ſends you the underwritten. Whe: 
we were put together, we both conſidered that yy 
could not be worſe than we were in taking one ans. 
ther, and out of a Deſire of Liberty entered int 
Wedlock. My Father ſays I am now a Man, 28. 
may ſpeak to him like another Gentleman, 


Jam, STIR, 
Your moſt humble Servant, 
Richard Rentfre, 


M.. Sys c. 
I Grew tall and wild at my Mother's, who isa gy 
Widow, and did not care for ſhewing me til 
about two Years and a half ago; at which "Time 
Guardian Uncle ſent me to a Boarding-School, vii 
Orders to contradict me in nothing, for I had ber 
miſuſed enough already. I had not been there abort! 
Month, when being in the Kitchen, I ſaw ſome 0 
meal on the Dreſſer; I put two or three Corns in 
Mouth, liked it, ſtole a Handful, went into my Chit: 
ber, chewed it, and for two Months after never fa 
taking Toll of every Penny worth of Oatmeal tis 
came into the Houſe : but one Day playing wii: 
Tobacco-pipe between my Teeth, it happened to ba 
in my Mouth, and the ſpitting out the Pieces left iu 
a delicious Roughneſs on my Longue, that I could is 
be ſatisfied till I had champed up the remaining H 
of the Pipe. I forſook the Oatmeal, and ſtuck to: 
Pipes three Months, in which Time I had diſper's 
with thirty ſeven foul Pipes, all to the Boles : They * 


« longs 
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© longed to an old Gentleman, Father to my Governeſs 
He lock'd up the clean ones. I left off eating of 
pipes, and fell to licking of Chalk. I was ſoon tired 
«© of this; I then nibbled all the red Wax of our laſt Ball- 
« Tickets,and three Weeks after the black Wax from the 
© Burying-Tickets of the old Gentleman. Two Moths 
after this, I liv'd upon Thunder-bolts, a certain long, 
* round bluiſh Stone, which I found among the Gravel 
* in our Garden. I was wonderfully delighted with this; 
* but Thunder-bolts growing ſcarce, I faſten'd 'Tooth 
and Nail upon our Garden-Wall, which I ſtuck to al- 
* moſt a Twelve-month, and had in that Time peeled 
and devoured half a Foot toward our Neighbour's Yard, 
* I now thought myſelf the happieſt Creature in the 
World, and I believe in my Conicience, I had eaten 
* quite through, had I had it in my Chamber ; but now 
I became lazy, and unwilling to ſtir, and was obliged to 
* ſeek Food nearer Home, q then took a ſtrange Han- 
* kering to Coals; I iell to ſcranching 'em, and had 
* already conſumed, I am certain, as much as would 
* have dreſſed my Wedding Dinner, when my Uncle 
came for me Home. He was in the Parlour with my 
© Governeſs when I was called down. I went in, fell 
* on my Knees, for he made me call him Father; and 
* when I expected the Bleſſing I aſked, the good Gen- 
* tleman in a Surprize, turns himſelf to my Governeis, 
* and asks, Whether this (pointing to me) was his 
Daughter? This (added he) is the very Picture of 
Death. My Child was a plump-fac'd, hale, freſh- 
© colour'd Girl; but this looks as if ihe were ha't- 
* ſtarved, a mere Skeleton. My Governefs, who is re- 
* ally a good Woman, aſſured my Father I had wanted 
© for nothing ; and withal told him I was continually 
eating ſome Traſh or other, and that I was almoit 
* eaten up with the Green-ſickneſs, her Orders being 
never to croſs me. But this magnificd but little wich 
* my Father, who preſently, in a kind of Pett, paying 
* for my Board, took me Home with him. I had net 
been long at Home, but one Sunday at Church (I 
* ſhall never forget it) I ſaw a young neighbouring Gen- 
* tleman that pleaſed me hugely ; I liked him of all 
Men I ever ſaw in my Life, and began to wiſh 1 
cou 
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could be as pleaſing to him. The very next Day he 
came, with his Father, a viſiting to our Houſe: We 
were left alone together, with Directions on both Side 
to be in Love with one another, and in three Weck; 
Time we were married. I regained my former Healy 
and Complexion, and am now as happy as the Dy 
is long. Now, Mr. $pg2c. I defire you would fn 
out ſome Name for theſe craving Damſels, whether 
dignified or diſtinguiſhed under ſome or all of the fg. 
lowing Denominations, to wit, Trafs-eaters, Oatmeg. 
cheers, Pipe-champers, Chalk-lickers, Wax-nibbler, 
Coal-ſcranchers, Wall-peeters, or - Gravel digger: 
And, good Sir, do your utmoſt Endeavour to prevert, 
by expoſing, this unaccountable Folly, ſo prevailyg 
among the young ones of our Sex, who may n 
moet with ſuch ſudden good Luck as, 
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Mr. Srrcraron, Oxford, 7 ul 14. written 

G A CCORDING to a late Invitation in one of your WWE Tuts 

6 Papers to every Man who pleaſes to write, I hare in the tu 

5 ſent you the following ſhort Diſſertation again twixt Cc 

* the Vice of being prejudiced. * the Thi 

Your moſt humble Servant. # Foot-bal 

reaſſume 

C AN is a ſociable Creature, and a Lover of Gl . nant in t 

a + ry; whence it is that when ſeveral Perſons are ih of t 

© united in the ſame Society, they are ſtudious to leſſen WWE © I ly; 


the Reputation of others, in order to raiſe their —_ F 2aiuſt 
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he « The Wiſe are content to guide the Springs in Silence, 
We and rejoice in ſecret at their regular Progreſs: To prate 
des and triumph is the Part allotted to the Trifling and Su- 
cky « perficial : The Geeſe were providentially ordained to 
um fave the Capitol. Hence it is that the Invention of Marks 
and Devices to diſtinguiſh Parties, is owing to the 
in WY + Praux and Belles of this INand. Hats moulded into 


different Cocks and Pinches, have long bid mutual De- 
Þ « fance; Patches have been ſet againſt Patches in Battle- 
5 * array 3 Stocks have riſen or fallen in Proportion to 
& © Head-drefſes ; and Peace or War been expected, as the 
1, bite or the Red Hood hath prevailed. Theſe are the 
ert, WE © Standard Bearers in our contending Armies, the Dwarfs 
* | * and Squires who carry the Impreflions of the Giants or 
& We © Knights, not born to fight themſelves, but to prepare 
\ * the Way for the enſuing Combat. 
8 * Ir is Matter of Wonder to refle& hoy! far Men of 
weak Underſtanding and ſtrong Fancy are hurried by 
ut their Prejudices, even to the believing that the whole 
Body of the adverſe Party are a Band of Villains and 
Demons. Foreigners complain, that the Eng/; are 
fre. the proudeſt Nation under Heaven. Perhaps they too 
have their Share; but be that as it will, general 
Charges age inſt Bodics of Men ie the Fault 1 am wri- 
| ting againſt, It muſt be own'd, to our Shame, that 
our common People, and moſt who have not travelled, 
have an irrational Contempt for the Language, Dreſs, 
OE »* Cuſtoms, and even the Shape and Minds of other Na- 
3 tions. Some Men otherwiſe of Senſe, have wondered 
ng chat a great Genius ſhould ſpring out of Ireland; and 
think you mad in affirming, that fine Odes have been 
y 14. E written in Lapland. 


you Tais Spirit of Rivalſhip, which her=tofore reigned 
* in the two Univerſities, is extinct, and almoſt over be- 
a 


| * twixt College and College; In Pariſhes and Schools 
* the Thirſt of Glory ſtill obtains. At the Seaſons of 


pt. # Foot-ball and Cock. fighting, theſe little Republicks 

reaſſume their national Hatred to each other. My Te- 
Glo Y nant in the Country is verily perſuaded, that the Pa- 
15 are : uh of the Enemy hath not one honeſt Man in it. 
= always hated Satyrs againſt Women, and Satyrs 
ow 


$ Zaiuſt Men; Iam apt to ſuſpect a Stranger who laughs . 
1 6 al 
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at the Religion of The Faculty: My Spleen riſes at: By fu: 
dull Rogue, who is ſevere upon Mayors and Alder. ve grow 
men; and was never better pleaſed than with a Piece e cenſur 
of Juſtice executed upon the Body of a Templer, wy of gener: 
was very arch upon Parſons. make the 
Tun Neceſſities of Mankind require various Em. j * REFL 
ploy ments; and whoever excels in his Province i 7 rejudice: 


worthy of Praiſe. All Men are not educated after the 8 a firm Fr. 
ſame Manner, nor have all the ſame Talents. Thos nals withe 
who are deficient deſerve our Compaſſion, and hate: l gra 
Title to our Aſſiſtance. All cannot be bred in the ſane | 

Place; but in all Places there ariſe, at different Times, 
fuch Perſons as do Honour to their Society, which | 
may raiſe Envy in little Souls, but are admired and We / 
cheriſhed by generous Spirits. 2 Mr . SPE 
* IT is certainly a great Happineſs to be educated in Jl Find ye 
Societies of great and eminent Men. Their Inſtrudi We 155 our © 
ons and Examples are of extraordinary Advantage, Ws c 1 
It is highly proper to inſtil ſuch a Reverence of the Wie t. 
governing Perſons and Concern for the Honour of the * 3 
Place, as may ſpur the growing Members to worthy wy 6 
Purſuits and honeſt Emulation : But to ſwell young 0 5 0 - wy 
Mition to, 


Minds with vain Thoughts of the Dignity of ther 
Brotherhood, by debating and vilitying all others 
doth them a real Injury. By this means I have found 
that their Efforts have become languid, and their 
Prattle irkſome, as thinking it ſufficient Praiſe that 
they are Children of ſo illuſtrious and ample a Family, 
J ſhould think it a ſurer, as well as more generous Me 
thod, to ſet before the Eyes of Youth ſuch Perſons 
have made a noble Progreſs in Fraternities leſs tal 
of ; which ſeems tacitly to reproach their Sloth, who 
loll ſo heavily in the Seats 01 mighty Improvement: 
Active Spirits hereby would enlarge their Noton; 
whereas by a ſervile Imitation of one, or perhan 
two, admired Men in their own Pody, they can only 
gain a ſecondary and derivative kind of Fame. Thes 
Copiers of Men, like thoſe of Authors or Painters, r 
into AﬀeQations of ſome Oddneſs, which peri? 
was not diſagreeable in the Original, but fits ung not come to 


fully on the narrow- ſoul'd Tranſcriber. Wt very har 4 
i 
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zr ſuch early Corrections of Vanity, while Boys 
ne growing into Men, they will 2 learn not 
W to cenſure ſuperficially ; but imbibe thoſe Principles 
or general Kindneſs and Humanity, which alone can 
make them eaſy to themſelves, and beloved by others. 
| «© REFLECTIONS of this Nature have expunged all 

| Prejudices out of my Heart, inſomuch that, tho' I am, 
© WT : firm Proteſtant, I hope to ſee the Pope and Cardi- 


oy nals withö'it violent Emotions; and tho' I am natu- 
re: ny grave, I expect to meet good Company at Paris, 
ame 1 am, SIX, 

mes, 

= | Yeur moſt obedient Servant! 


BE My. SpeECTATOR, | 
Find you are a general Undertaker, and have, by 
4 your Correſpondents or ſelf, an Inſight into moſt 
Things; which makes me apply myſelf to you at pre- 
ent in the ſoreſt Calamity that ever befel Man. My 
Wife has taken ſomething ill of me, and has not ſpoke 
3 Word, * or bad, to me, or any Body in the Fa- 


mily, ſince Friday was Seven- night. What muſt a Man 
do in that Caſe ? Your Advice would be a great Obli, 
Nation to, 
| S X, 


Your moſt humble Servant; 


| Ralph Thimbleton] 
DPV. SpeECTATOR, 0 
* HEN you want a Trifle to fill up a Paper, in 
inſerting this you will lay an Obligation on 


July 1565. Your humble Servant, 
1712. 

LI 
Dear Olivia, 


Tis but this Moment I have had the Happineſs of 
blowing to whom I am obliged for the Preſent 
ecaved the ſecond of April. I am heartily ſorry it did 
ot come to Hand the Day before; for I can't but think: 
t very hard upon People to loſe their Jeſt, that offer at 

8 66 one 
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one but once a Year. I congratulate myſelf howegs 


upon the Earneſt given me of ſomething further ei part 
« tended in my Favour; for J am told, that the u ements. 

« who is thought worthy by a Lady to make a Foc]; WP" Coquets 
« ſtands fair enough in her Opinion to become one H al as Mar 
« her Huſband. Till ſuch time as I have the Ham 001214 


race in th 


of being ſworn, I take Leave to ſubſcribe myſelf 
Pelicacy in 


Dear Olivia, As this 

Mo the Im 
Tour Fool Elec, What Whew 
. Natures, w 
on Nicodemunca —— in 
; Pho have a 
VN RRRANRENRNREZTS RG 2 = 8 hur 
Wble, ſluttiſ 

No. 433. Thurſday, July 17. am led 
Script whicl 
_ Dall comm. 
Perlege Mæonio cantatas carmine ranas, —_—_— 
Et frontem nugis ſolvere diſce meis. Mar 33 = 
HE Moral World, as conſiſting of Males and: ] _ Pg 
males, is of a mixt Nature, and filled with ler . n 
Cuſtoms, Faſhions and Ceremonies, which v hole _ 


have no place in it, were there but One Sex. Had 
Species no Females in it, Men would be quite difer: 
Creatures from what they are at preſent ; their E 
vour to pleaſe the oppoſite Sex, poliſhes and rein 
them out of thoſe Mariners which are moſt naturil 
them, and often ſets them upon modelling theme 
not according to the Plans which they approve in tis 
own Opinions, but according to thoſe Plans which ti 
think are moſt agreeable to the Female World. | 
Word, Man would not only be an unhappy, but 7% 
unfiniſhed Creature, were he converſant with none! 
thoſe of his own Make. | 

Wome, on the other ſide, are apt to form them 
in every thing with regard to that other half & 
ſonable Creatures, with whom they are here blended u 
confuſed; their Thoughts are ever turned upon apf 
amiable to the other Sex; they talk, and move, wy 


De another 
Neir Fronti 
of among 
former 
omen, wi 
en as the 
Wounters, J 
| Males, w 
Wales, conti 
nniverſary 
Fommonwes 
pplied with 
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=) League, 
gn Potent: 
We Sexes fell 
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ith a Deſign upon us, every Feature of their Faces, 
ery part of their Dreſs is filled with Snares and Al- 
vrements. There would be no ſuch Animals as Prudes 
r Coquets in the World, were there not ſuch an Ani- 
nal as Man. In ſhort, it is the Male that gives Charms 
&, Womaukind, that produces an Air in their Faces, a 
Wrace in their Motion, a Softneſs in their Voices, and a 
Pelicacy in their Complexions. 
As this mutual Regard between the two Sexes tends 
Jo the Improvement of each of them, we may obſerve 
mat Men are apt to degenerate into rough and brutal 
Natures, who live as if there were no ſuch things as 
Women in the World ; as on the contrary, Women, 
Who have an Indifference or Averſion for their Counter- 
Warts in human Nature, are generally ſowre and unami- 
le, ſluttiſn and cenſorious. 
lam led into this Train of Thoughts by a little Manu- 
Wcript which is lately fallen into my Hands, and which I 
Pall communicate to the Reader, as I have done ſome o- 
her curious Pieces of the ſame Nature, without troubling 
Wim with any Enquiries about the Author of it. It con- 
pins a ſummary Account of two different States which 
ordered upon one another. The one was a Common- 
Wealth of Amazons, or Women without Men; the other 
W-25 a Republick of Males, that had not a Woman in their 
hole Community. As theſe two States bordered upon 
e another, it was their way, it ſeems, to meet upon 
eir Frontiers at a certain Seaſon of the Year, where 
oſe among the Men who had not made their Choice in 
former Meeting, aſſociated themſelves with particular 
omen, whom they were afterwards obliged to look 
en as their Wives in every one of theſe yearly Ren- 
Wunters. The Children that ſprung from this Alliance, 
Males, were ſent to their reſpective Fathers, if Fe- 
Wales, continued with their Mothers. By means of this 
nniverſary Carnival, which laſted about a Week, the 
Fommonwealths were recruited from time to time, and 
8 — with their reſpective Subjects. 
Iksk two States were engaged together in a pe 
al League, Offenſive and Defenſive, 10 that if 252 2 
W Potentate offered to attack either of them, both 
eres fell upon him at once, and quickly brought him 
Vor. YI, G te 
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to Reaſon. It was remarkable that for many Aves th 
Agreement continued inviolable between the two Stag 
notwithſtanding, as was ſaid before, they were Huſh:;z, 
and Wives: but this will not appear ſo wonderfal, 
we conſider that they did not live together above a Week 
in a Vear. 

Ix the Account which my Author gives of the Mar 


Republick, there were ſeveral Cuſtoms very remark. Quales T1 


0. 434. 
328 
0. 434 


The Men never ſhaved their Beards, or pared their Na Pulſant, 
above once in a Twelvemonth, which was probab'y Cu circur 
about the Time of the great annual Meeting upon ther Pet beſile 


Frontiers. I find the Name of a Miniſter of State in a 
Part of their Hiſtory, who was fined for appearing o 
frequently in clean Linnen; and of a certain greatGererl il oF A VI! 
who was turned out of his Poit for Effeminacy, it. tioned 
ving been proved upon him by ſeveral credible Witneſs to the 
that he waſhed his Face every Morning. If any Mente eticulars v 
of the Commonwealth had a ſoft Voice, a ſmooth Fas, Mention. 

or a ſupple Fehaviour, he was baniſlied into the Comme Tu E Gir 


Femina 


wealth of Females, where he was treated as a Slave, dere put to 
ſed in Petticoats, and ſet a Spinning. They had u nd play at C 
Titles of Honour among them, but ſuch as denoted one che fame 
bodily Strength or Perfechion, as ſuch an one ze en to ſee 


ſuch an one the Stocky, ſuch an one the Graff. Itet 
Publick Debates were generally managed with Kicks al 
Cuffs, inſomuch that they often came from the Courdl 


broken Pa 
Per Head. 


Feat Horſe, 


Table with broken Shins, black Eyes, and bloody Nos, ieral Compa 
When they would reproach a Man in the molt titer ry Exerciſ 
Terms, they would tell him his 'i ezth were white, & killed he 
that he had a fair Skin, and a ſoft Hand. The greats With young 
Man I meet with in their Hiſtory, was one who cod ade any P; 
lift Five hundred Weight, and wore ſuch a prodigia emſelves a 
Pair of Whiſkers as had never bcen ſeen in the Comm Witch the B: 


wealth before his Time. Theie Acccmplittnent i 


Was riever an) 
ſeems had rendred him ſo popular, that if he had im Bl 


the Comm 
book territ 
a hattle p 
Wnemies, F. 
Ne moſt Scar 
Ney found I 
Lilver or ( 
Wy, they uſ 
Friis, J n 4 _ 
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Quales Threiciee cum flumina Thermodoontis 
Pullant, & pictis bellantur Amazones armis : 
on circum Hippolyten, ſeu cum ſe Martia curru 


then pentbeſilea refert, magnoque ululante tumultu 

in ne Feminca exultant lunatis agmina peltis. Virg. 
ng 10 

— AVING carefully peruſed the Manuſcript I men- 
it Its tioned in my Yeſterday's Paper, fo far as it relates 
neſs to the Republick of Women, I find in it ſeveral 
ente WF articulars which may very well deſerve the Reader's At- 
Face, Mention. 

nme: Tus Girls of Quality, from fix to twelve Years old, 
, Cre Were put to publick Schools, where they learned to box 
ad a play at Cudgels, with ſeveral other Accompliſhments 
1 (ore che fame Nature; ſo that nothing was more uſual 


Pan to ſee a little Miſs returning home at Night with 


Tit broken Pate, or two or three Teeth knocked out of 
Eser Head. They were afterwards taught to ride the 
ourcl ret Horſe, to ſhoot, dart, or ſling, and liſted into ſe- 
Nou. eral Companies, in order to perfect themſelves in mili- 
bie Exerciſes. No Woman was to be married till ſhe 
ite, or d killed her Man. The Ladies of Faſhion uſed to play 
cart in young Lions inſtead of Lap-dogs, and when they 
d C0: ade any Parties of Diverſion, inſtead of entertainin 


digasemſelves at Ombre or Piquet, they would wreſtle — 
m Ich the Bar for a whole Afternoon together. There 
rever any ſuch thing as a Bluſh ſeen, or a Sigh heard, 
W the Commonwealth. The Women never dreſſed but 


* book terrible, to which end they would ſometimes af- 
Ex: BIN" battle paint their Cheeks with the Blood of their 

[ v. emies. For this Reaſon likewiſe the Face which had 
» WL 


moſt Scars was looked upon as the moſt beautiful. If 
found Lace, Jewels, Ribbons, or any Ornaments 
ber or Gold among the Booty which they had ta- 
y „ they uſed to dreſs their Horſes with it, but never 
, G 2 enter- 
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entertained a Thought of wearing it themſelves, They 
were particular Rights and Privileges allowed to 1 
Member of the Commonwealth, who was a Mother d 
three Daughters. The Senate was made up of old a 


men; for by the Laws of the Country none was to he; 


0.43 
would be 
der Figur 
pturous 
erſe and 


Councellor of State that was not paſt Child. beat Architect 
They uſed to boaſt their Republick had continued For People. * 
exes uſe 


thouſand Years, which is altogether improbable, un 
we may ſuppoſe, what I am very apt to think, thy 
they meaſured their Time by Lunar Years. 

Turk was a great Revolution brought about in thi 
Female Kepublick by means of a neighbouring Kig 
„ho had made War upon them ſeveral Years with . 
ous Succeſs, and at length overthrew them in a very og 
Patt!e. This Defeat they aſcribe to ſeveral Cauſes; bm 
ſay that the Secretary of State having been troubled with 
the Vapours, had committed ſome fatal Miſtakes in ſere 


heir Swor 
roduced f 
As the 
Vomen co 
ails of th 
tune their 
0 their Fe 
WHEN 
e Men w 


ral Diſpatches about that Time. Others pretend, thatth ch and 
firſt Miniſter being big with Child, could not attend th red, and 
Publick Affairs, as ſo great an Exigency of State req, Arms of 
red; but this I can give no manner of Credit to, fincei ought ap; 
ſecms to contradict a Fundamental Maxim in their GW” the Me 
vernment, which I have before mentioned. My Authy Py Were Ac 

ives the moſt probable Reaſon of this great Diſaſter; fr 133 
4 affirms, that the General was brought to Bed, ory 1 ine on 
others ſay) miſcarried the very Night before the Battle gt Mee 
However it was, this ſignal Overthrow obliged the "s now t 
to call in the Male Republick to their Afliftance ; ba 4 5 em 
netwithſtanding their common Efforts to repulſe tie 10 d ir 
victorious Enemy, the War continued for many Ven <p 4 
before they could entirely bring it to a happy Conclufa . 0 * 

Tun Campaigns which both Sexes paſſed togetiz Wa. A 8 


made them ſo well acquainted with one another, thx 
at the End of the War they did not care for parting 
In the Beginning of it they lodged in ſeparate Camp 
but afterwards as they os more familiar, they pitch 
their Tents promiſcuouſly. Ertel 


From this Time the Armies heing chequered uit 
both Sexes, they poliſhed apace. The Nen uſed to inns 
their Fellow. Soldiers into their Quarters, and would cri 
their Tents with Flowers and Boughs, for their Recep 


on, If they chanced to like one more than another, U 
ee | wou 


on the finiſ 
entire Con 
els in one 
Captains 
r M ives . 
tChed, afte 
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the Part of 
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Then «ould be cutting her Name in the Table, or challking out 
8 Figure upon a Wall, or talking of her in a kind of 
other d 


pturous Language, which by Degrees improved into 
erſe and Sonnet. J heſe were as the firſt Rudiments of 
Architecture, Pamting, and Poetry among this Savage 
People. After any Advantage over the Enemy, both 
exes uſed to jump together and make a Clattering with 
heir Swords and Shields for Joy, which in a few Years 
roduced ſeveral Regular Tunes and Set Dances. 

As the two Armies romped on theie Occaſions, the 
Vomen complained of the thick buſhy Beards and long 
ails of their Confederates, who thereupon took care to 
rune themſelves into ſuch Figures as were molt pleaſing 
0 their Female Friends and Allies. 

Wazx they had taken any Spoils from the Enemy, 
e Men would make a Preſent of every thing that was 
uch and Showy to the Women whom they molt ad- 
red, and would frequently dreſs the Necks, or Heads, 
Arms of their Miſtreſſes, with any thing which they 
bought appeared gay or Pretty. The Women obſerving, 
at the Men took delight in looking upon them, when 
ey were adorned with ſuch Trappings and Gugaws, ſet 
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eher 4 N . 
4 —_ der Heads at Work to find out new Inventions, and to 
F 7 „ine one another in all Councils of War or the like 
e Barth em Meetings. On the other hand, the Men obſer- 


ng how the Womens Hearts were ſet upon Finery, 


ed then gun to embelliſh themſelves, and look as agreeably as 


. 0 0 ey could in the Eyes of their Aſſociates. In ſhort af- 
You ra few Years converſing together, the Women had 
Ay ant to ſmile, and the Men to ogle, the Women grew 


It, and the Men lively. | 
Wazn they had thus inſenſibly formed one another,; 
jon the finiſhing of the War, which concluded with 
entire Conque:t over their common Enemy, the Co- 
els in one Army married the Colonels in the other ; 
Captains in the ſame manner took the Captains to 
ir Wives: The whole Body of common Sotdiers were 
ched, after the Example of their Leaders. By this 
ans the two Republicks incorporated with one another, 
became the molt flouriſhing and polite Government 
the Part of the World which they inhabited. 2 
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Nec duo ſunt at forma duplex, nec femina dici 
Nec puer ut poſſint, neutrumque & utrumque videmy, 
Or, 


OST of the Papers I give the Publick are writ 
M on Subjects that never vary, but are for ever fi 
and immutable. Of this kind are all my nz 
ſcrious Eſſays and Diſcourſes ; but there is another ſo;;c 
Speculations, which I confider as Occaſional Papers, thx 
take their Riſe from the Folly, Fxtravagance, and (x 
rice of the preſent Age. For I look upon my {elf asc 
t to watch the Manners and Behaviour of my Cour 
try men and Contemporaries, and to mark down eren 
abſurd Faſhion, ridiculous Cuſtom, or affected Form d 
Speech that makes its Appearance in the World, dum 
the Courſe of theſe my Speculations. The Petticoaty 
ſooner begun to ſwell, but I obſerved its Motions. Ti 
Party- patches had not Time to muſter themſelves befir 
I detected them. I had Intelligence of the colours 
Hood the very firſt Fime it appeared in a publick Aſer- 
bly. I might here mention ſeveral other the like Conti 
gent Subjects, upon which I have beſtowed diſtin !): 
pers. By this Means I have fo effectually quaſhed that 
Irregularities which gave Occefion to em, that I 
afraid Poſterity will ſcarce have a ſufficient Idea of then, 
to reliſh thoſe Diſcourſes which were in no little V 
at the Time when they were written. They will ben 
to think that the Faſhions and Cuſtoms I attzcked ve 
ſome fantaſtick Conceits of my own, and that tie 
Great- Grandmothers could not be ſo whimſical as I hun 
repreſented them. For this Reaſon, when think e 
the Figure my ſeveral Volumes of Speculations 5 
make about a Hundred Years hence, I conſider thema 
many Pieces of old Plate, where the Weight will ber 
garded, but the Faſhion loſt. N 
uon 
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Amoxc the ſeveral Female Extravagancies I have 
already taken Notice of, there is one which ſlill Keeps its 
Ground. I mean that of the Ladies who dreſs themſelves 
in a Hat and Feather, a Riding-coat and a Perriwig, or 
at leaſt tie up their Hair in a Bag or Ribband, in imita- 
tion of the lar Part of the oppoiite Sex. As in my Ye- 
ſerd1y's Paper I gave an Account of the Mixture of 
Ito Sexes in one Commonwealth, I ſhall here take no- 
Iiice of this Mixture of two Scxes in one Perſon. I have 
E-ircady ſewn my Diſlike of this immodeſt Cuſtom more 
than once; bat in Contempt of every thing I have hi- 
Icherto ſaid, I am informed that the Highways about this 
great City are ſtill very much infeſted with theſe Female 
Cavaliers. 

remember when I was at my Friend Sir Roo ER DR 
CovERIE 's about this time Iwelve- month, an Equeſt- 
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Written 
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nd Cin Lady of this Order appeared upon the Plains which 
t a; cre Way at a diſtance from his Houſe. I was at that time walk- 
Co. g in the Fields with my old Friend; and as his Tenants 
eren out on every fide to ſee ſo ſtrange a Sight, Sir Ro- 


L orm d 
durig 
coat 9 


£R aſked one of them who came by us what it was ? 
o which the Country Fellow reply'd, *Tis a Gentlewo- 
an, faving your Worſhip's Preſence, in a Coat and Hat. 


. Tir bis produced a great deal of Mirth at the Knightr's 
s befor ouſe, where we had a Story at the ſame time of another 
:olourt WS! his Tenants, who meeting this Gentleman-like Lady 
; Allen" the High-way, was asked by her acer that was 
Conte overly-Hall, the honeſt Man ſeeing only the Male Part 
int er the Queriſt, replied, 7+s, Sir; but upon the ſecond 


ed tho: Wueſtion, avberher Sir RoGrR DE COVERLY was & 


at 1 Worried Man, having dropped his Eye upon the Pettis 
f then oat, he changed his Note into No, Madam. 

e Voge Hap one of theſe Hermaphrodites appeared in Fa- 
11 bear s Days, with what an 1 ndignation ſhould-we have 
ced een her deicribed by that excellent Satyriſt. He would 
at tier ve repreſented her in a Riding Habit, as a greater 


s I hare 
hink e 
ons 5. 
em & 
ill be r 


; lonſter than the Centaur. Hz would have called for 
Perifces or Purifying Waters, to expiate the Appear- 
ce of ſuch a Prodigy. He would have invoked the 


2 
o 


ade of Portia or Lucretia, to ſee into what the Ro- 
f an Ladies had transformed themſelves. 
1 G 4 For 


Aus 
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For my own part, I am for treating the Sex yi 
greater Tenderneſs, and have all along made uſe of i 
moit gentle Methods to bring them off from any li, 
Fxtraveg2nce into which they are fometimes unwarilyy, 
Jen: I think it however abſolutely neceſlary to keep! 
the Partition between the two Sexes and to take Non 
of the ſmalleſt Encroachments which the one makes wa 
the other. I hope therefore that I ſhall! not hear any mor 
Complaints on this Subject. TI am fure my She. Did 
les who peruſe theſe my daily Lectures, have profit 
but little by them, if they are capable of giving into lg 
an Amphibious Dreſs. This I ſhould not have meniice. 
ed, had rot I lately met one of theſe my Female Ready 
in Hide "27%, who looked upon me with a maſculine 1 
ſurance, and cocked her Hat full in my Face. 


For my part, I have one general Key to the Beba 


our of the Fair Sex. When I ſee them ſingular in a 


Part of their Dreſs I conclude it is not without ſony 
Evil Intention; and therefore queſtion not but the Def 
of this ſtrange Faſhion is to ſmite more effectually ther 
Male Benolders. Now to ſet them right in this Part: 
cular, I would fain have them conſider with themſcln 
whether we are not more likely to be ſtruck by a Figur 
entirely Vemale, than with ſuch an one as we may ſee6 
very Day in our Glaſſes : Or, if they pleaſe, let them x 
ect upon their own Hearts, and think how they woul 
be affected ſhould they meet a Man on Horſeback, in l 
Breeches and Jack-Boots, and at the ſame time dreſſed 


up ina Commode and a Night: rail. 


I muſt obſerve that this Faſhion was firſt of all brougit 
to us from France, a Country which has infected all dt 
Nations of Europe with its Levity. I ſpealk not this ind 
rogation of a whole People, having more than once four 
fault with thoſe general Reſle&ions which ſtrike at King 
doms or Commonwealths in the Groſs ; A Piece of C 
elty, which an ingenious Writer of our own compar 
to that of Calizula, who wiſhed the Roman People iu 
all but one Neck, that he might behead them at! 
Blow. I ſhall therefore only remark, that as Liveline 


2 


and Aſſurance are in a peculiar manner the Qualihcatio 


of the French Nation, the ſame Habits and Cultoms vs 
not give the ſame Offence to that People, which they * 
vc 
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Sc: among thoſe of our own Country. Modeſty is our 
# finguiſhing Character, as Vivacity is theirs: And when 
bis our National Virtue appears in that Female Beauty, 


95 
T wit 
of the 


1 | 

ily fo \- which our Britiſb Ladies are celebrated above all o- 
5 | Ay hs the Univerſe, it makes up the molt amiable Ob- 
Naw, & that the Eye of Man can poſlibly behold. © 
*) ua 


75 5 5.555 55.5 h. 59.6580 
No. 436. Monday, July 21. 


Y more 
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Reader 
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| Verſo pollice vulgi 
= 2.emlivet occidunt populariter. Juv. 


Vi 

* DEIN a Perſon of inſatiable Curioſity, I could not 
it fone e forbear going on Wedneſday laſt to a Place of no 
Def ſmall Renown for the Gallantry of the lower Order 
ly thee Britons, namely, to the Bear-Garden at Hockley in the 
5 Part /e; where (as a whitiſh brown Paper, put into my 
mſcln Wands in the Street, informed me) there was to be a 
 Figur al of Skill to be exhibited between two Maſters of 
y ſee ee Noble Science of Defence, at two of the Clock pre. 
hem r eely. I was not a little charmed with the Solemnity of 
y wolle Challenge, which ran thus: 

, in by I James Miller, Serjeant, (lately come from the Fronti- 


/ Portugal) Maſter of the noble Science of Defence, 
aring in moſt Places where I have been of the great 


brougit ne of Timothy Buck of London, Maſter of the ſaid 
all tene, do invite him to meet me, and exerciſe at the ſe- 
is in de ral Weapons following, viz, 

CC fount 

it King: Back-Swword, Single Falchon, 

> of C Sword and Dagger, Caſe of Falchons, 

ompars Sword and Buckler, Quarter Staff. 

ple b 

m at Ir the generous Ardour in James Miller to dif pute the 


velinel 
fication 
oms wil 
hey p 

duc 


eputation of Timothy Buck, had ſomething reſembling 
e old Heroes of Romance, Timothy Buck returned An- 
er in the ſame Paper with the like Spirit, adding a !it- 
Indignation at being challenged, and ſceming to con- 

G 5 deſcend 
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deſcend to fight James Miller, not in regard to Hi 
Himſelf, but in that, as the Fame went out, he had fought 


Parkes of Coventry. The Acceptance of the Com}; 
ran in theſe Words: 


7 Timothy Buck of Clare-Warket, Maſter 6 V. 


le Science of Defence, hearing he did fi: ht My. Parke 


Coventry, au not fail (Ge willing) to meet this fu 
Inviter at the Time and Place appointed, deſiring a clay 
Stage and no Favcur. 


Vivat Regin. 


I ſhall not here look back on the SpeQacles of the 
Greeks and Romans of this kind, but mult believe thi; 
Cuſtom took its rife from the Ages of Knight Errantry; 

» from thoſe who loved one Woman ſo well, that they ja 
ted all Men and Women elſe ; from thoſe who would 
Eght you, whether you were or were not of their Mind; 
from thoſe who demanded the Combat of their Conten- 
poraries, both for admiring their Miſtreſs or diſcommen. 
ing her. I cannot therefore but lament, that the terrio! 
Part of the ancient Fight is preſerved, when the amorou 
Side of it is forgotten. We have retained the Barbary, 
but loſt the Gallantry of the old Combatants. I cou! 
wiſh, methinks, theſe Gentlemen had conſulted men 
the Promulgation of the Conflict. I was dbliged by! 
fair young Maid whom I underſlood to be called Els 
beth Preſion, Daughter of the Keeper of the Garden, wi. 
a Glaſs of Water; whom I imagined might have bes, 
ſor Form's Sake, the general Repreſentative of the Li) 
fought for, and from her Beauty the proper Ama 
on theſe Occaſions. It would have ran better in the C 
lenge, / James Miller, Serjeant, who have traute 
Parts abroad, and came laſt from the Frontiers of Pet. 
wal, for the Love of Elizabeth Preſton, do aſſert that is 
ſaid Elizabeth is the Faireſt of Women. I hen the At 
wer; I Timothy Buck, auh have flay'd in Great. ria 
during all the War in Foreign Parts, for the Sake fv 
ſanna Page, do deny that Elizabeth Preſton 7s /o farr «iis 
ſaid Suſanna Page. Let Suſanna Page look on, ard! 
delire of James Miller no Favour. 1d 

: 1 
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Tuts would give the Battle quite another Turn; 
and a proper Station for the Ladies, whoſe Complexion 
vas diſputed by the Sword, would animate the Diſputants 
with a more gallant Incentive than the Expectation of 
Money from the Spectators; tho' I would not have that 


43h, 
Milly 
dugbt 


)mbat 


N. neglected, but thrown to that Fair One, whoſe Lover 
ke: Vas approved by the Donor. 
; fu WW Yer, conſidering the Thing wants ſuch Amendments, 
clear it was carried with great Order. 7 ames Miller came on 
Efrſt, preceded by two diſabled Drummers, to ſhew, I 
egen. ſuppoſe, that the Proſpect of maimed Bodies did not in 
the leaſt deter him. There aſcended with the daring 
f the er a Gentleman, whoſe Name I could not learn, with 
e thi: i dogged Air, as unſatisfied that he was not Principal. 
ntry; his Son of Anger lowred at the whole Aſſembly, and 
ey la. Wvcighing himſelf as he march'd around from Side to 
woull ide, with a ſtiff Kuce and Shoulder, he gave Intimati- 
ind; ers of the Purpoſe he ſmothered till he ſaw the Iſſue of 
ten: is Encounter. Miller had a blue Ribband tied round 
mend. ie Sword Arm; which Ornament I conceive to be the 
errile Remain of that Cuſtom of wearing a Miſtreſs's Favour 
moron * ſuch Occaſions of old. 
bar MILLER is a Man of fix Foot eight Inches Height, 
ca kind but bold AſpeR, well-faſhioned, and ready of 
men Limbs: and ſuch Readineſs as ſpoke his Eaſe in 
d by: em, was obtained from a Habit of Motion in Military 
Ela. Exerciſe. 
n, v Tur Expectation of the Spectators was new almoſt at 
e ber, Height, and the Crowd preſſing in, ſeveral active ber- 
e Ls thought they were placed rather according to their 
mari ortune than their Merit, and took it in their Heads to 
e Ch. rer themſelves from the open Area, or Pitt, to the 
a alleries. This Diſpute between Deſert and Property 
' Por Fought many to the Ground, and raiſed others in pro- 
that eon to the higheſt Seats by Turns for the Space of 
he . Minutes, till 77»0:by Buck came on, and the whole 
Ira Lembly giving up their Diſputes, turned their Eyes upon 
be of 8 e Champions. Then it was that every Man's Af- 
rien turned to one or the other irreſiſtibſy. A judici- 
and! Gentleman near me ſaid, I could methinks be Miller's 
Z but I rather have Buck for mine. Miller had 
Tu zucacions Look, that took the Eye; Buck a perfect 


Com poſure, 
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Compoſure, that engaged the Judgment. Buck came q 
in a plain Coat, and kept all his Air till the Inſtant a 
Engaging ; at which time he undreſs'd to his Shirt, h 
Arm adorned with a Bandage of red Ribband. No + 
can deſcribe the ſudden Concern in the whole Aſſembly; 
the moſt tumultuous Crowd in Nature was as till ar 
as much engaged, as if all their Lives depended on the 
firſt Blow. Ihe Combatants met in the Middle of tt; 
Stage, and ſhaking Hands as removing all Malice, the 
retired with much Grace to the Extremities of it; fron 
whence they immediately faced about, and approaches 
each other, Miller with an Heart full of Reſolution, ki 
with a watchful untroubled Countenance ; Buck regard. 
ing principally his own Defence, Miller chiefly thought 
ful of annoying his Opponent. It is not eaſy to deſcribe 
the many Eſcapes and imperceptible Defences between 
two Men of quick Eyes and ready Limbs ; but Mil", 
Heat laid him open to the Rebuke of the calm Buck, by 
large cut on the Forehead. Much Effufion of Llood co 
vered his Eyes in a Moment, and the Huzzas of ti 
Croud undoubtedly quickened the Anguiſh, The Aſſen. 
bly was divided into Parties upon their different wa 
of Fighting; while a Poor Nymph in one of the Gallen 
apparently ſuffered for Miller, and burſt into a Floodd 
Tears. As ſoon as his Wound was wrapped up, he can: 
on again with a little Rage, which ſtill diſabled him fu: 
ther. But what brave Man can be wounded into mor 
Patience and Caution? The next was a warm eager Ot 
ſer, which ended in a deciſive Stroke on the Left Leg 
Miller. The Lady in the Gallery, during this fecots 
Strife covered her Face; and for my Part, I could 1 
keep my Thoughts from being modeſtly employed on ti 
Conſideration of her unhappy Circumſtance that Momen, 
hearing the Claſh of Swords, and apprehending Lite « 
Victory concerned her Lover in every Blow, but net d 
ring to faticfe herſelf on whom they fell. The Won 
was expoſed to the View of all who could delight it 
it, and ſowed up on the Stage. The ſurly Second d 
Miller declaredat this Time, that he would that Day fo 
night fight Mr. Buck at the ſame Weapons, declaring bus: 
{e;f the Mafter of the renowned Gorman; But Buck ders 


kim the Honour of that couragious Diſciple, and aſſeri'; 
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| the Challenge. 


don ſuch Occaſions, when we ſee the People take a certain 
q painful Gratification in beholding theſe Enconnters. Is 
it 1 that adminiſters this Sort of Delight? Or is 


l 
the Day being a Tryal of Skill, the Popularity did not 
run ſo high as one would have expected on the Side of 
© Buck, Is it that People's Paſſions have their Riſe in 
Self. love, and thought themſelves (in ſpight of all the 
Courage they had) liable to the Fate of Miller, bub 
could not ſo eafily think themſelves qualified like Buck ? 


— 
n 


one would expect, though he confeſſes it was much, 
© abuſed in his Time, and ſeems directly to approve of it 
under its firſt Regulations, when Criminals only fought 
| before the People. Crudele Gladiatorum ſpectaculum &f 
inhamanum nonnullis videri ſolet; & haud ſcio annon ita 
int nunc fit; cum vero ſontes ferro depugnabant, auribus. 
IVrtaſſe multa, oculis guidem nulla, poterat eſſe fortior con- 


but it is ſo as it is now practiſed; but in thoſe Times when 


| 
C 
5 
3 
by 
| 
| 
: 


receive many better Inflrufions, but it is impoſſible that 
an Thing which affets our Eyes, ſhould fortify us ſo well 
gain Pain and Death. i T 


4 
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that he himſelf had taught that Champion, accepted 


TyueRE 15 ſomething in Nature very unaccountable 


it a Pleaſure which is taken in the Exerciſe of Pity ? It 
was methought pretty remarkable, that the Buſineſs of 


TULLY ſpeaks of this Cuſtom with leſs Horror than 


-* 


tra dolorem & mortem diſciplina. The Shows of Gladiators 


may be thought barbarcus and inhuman, and I know not 


only Criminals avere Combatants, the Ear perhaps might 
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mm... 


Tune impune hac facias ? Tune hic hamines adoleſcentuly, 
Inperitos rerum, eduttos libere, in fraudem illicis? 
Sollicitando, & pollicitands eorum animos latns ? 

At meretricios amores nuptiis conglutinas? Ter. Ard. 


HE other Day paſſed by me in her Chariot a Lady 
with that pale and wan Complexion, which ve 
ſometimes ſee in young People, who are falien in. 

to Sorrow and private Anxiety of Mind, which antedate 
Age and Sickneſs. It is not three Years ago ſince ſhe wi; 
gay, airy, and a little towards Libertine in her Carriage; 
but, methought, I eaſily forgave her that little Inſolenee, 
which ſhe ſo ſeverely pays for in her preſent Condition, 
Fawilla of whom Jam ſpeaking, is married to a allen 
Fool with Wealth: Her Beauty and Merit are loſt upon 
the Dolt, who is inſenſible of Perfection in any Thing, 
Their Hours together are either painful or inſipid: 
The Minutes ſhe has to her ſelf in his Abſence, ar 
not ſufficient to give Vent at her Eyes to the Grit 
and Torment of his laſt Converſation. This poor Cres. 
ture was ſacrificed with a Temper (which under tie 
Cultivation of a Man of Senſe, would have made tie 
moſt agreeable Companion) into the Arms of this loatt- 
ſome Yoak-fzllow by Sempronia. Sempronia is a god 
Lady, who ſupports herſelf in an aMuent Condition, 
contracting Friendſhip with rich young Widows and 
Maids of plentifal Fortunes at their own Diſpoſal, ard 
beftowing her Friends upon worthleſs indigent Fellows; 
on the other Side, ſhe enſnares inconſiderate and ral 
Youths of great Eftate; into the Arms of vicious Women, 
For this Purpoſe, ſhe is accompiiched in ali the Att 
which can make her acceptable at impertinent Viſus; 
ſhe knows all that paſſes in every Quarter, and is wel 
acquainted with all the favourite Servants, Buſy- bodies 


Dependants, and poor Relations of all Perſons of oy 
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tion in the whole Town. At the Price of a good Sum of 
5 Money, Sempronia, by the Inſtigation of Fawv/!/a's Mo- 
ther, brought about the Match for the Daughter, and the 
E Reputation of this, which is apparently, in Point of Vor- 
tune, more than Favilla could expect, has gained her the 
Viats and frequent Attendance of the Crowd of \!others, 


— 9 ho had rather ſee their Children miſerable in great 
1136 Wealth, than the happieſt of the Race of Mankind in a 

E 1:5 conſpicuous State of Lite. When Scmtrevia is fo well 

E 2couainted with a Woman's 'T'emper and CircumRance, 
Ard. chat ſhe believes Marriage would be acceptable to her, 

and advantagious to the Man who ſhall get her; her 
Lady next Sept is to look out for ſome one, whoſe Condition 
h we has ſome ſecret Wound in it, and wants a Sem, yer, in 
n in the Eye of the World, not unſuitable to her. If ſuch 
edate is not eaſily had, ſhe immediately adorns a worthleſs 
e W3s Fellow with what Eſtate ſhe thinks convenient, and 
ge; adds as great a Share of good Humour and Sobriety ag 
ence, s requilite. After this is ſettled, no Importanities, Arts, 
ition nd Devices are omitted to haſten the Lady to her ap- 
ſullen WA pineſs. In the general indeed ſhe is a Perſon of fo ſtrict 
upon uſtice, that ſhe marries a poor Gallant toa rich Wench, 
hirg. and a Moneyleſs Girl to a Man of Fortune. But then the 
pid: bas no manner of Conſcience in the Diſparity, wken ſhe 
„ are 


| has a Mind to impoſe a poor Rogue ſor one of an ſlate, 
Griet de has no Remorte in adding to it, that he is illiter. te, 
| ignorant, and unfaſhioned ; but makes thoſe Inperſec- 
er de tions Arguments of the Truth of his Wealth, and will, 


de the on ſuch an Occaſion, With a very grave Face, charge 
loath- the People of Condition with Negligence in the Educa- 
1 900d ton of their Children. Exception being made Yother 
n, by Day againſt an ignorant Booby of her own Clothing, 
5 at whom ſhe was putting off for a rich Heir, Madam, faid 


the, you knoww there is no making Children who know th. * 
lous; Lare Eftates attend their Books. 


SEMPRONTA, by theſe Arts, is loaded with Pre- 


ſents, importuned for her Acquaintance, and admired by 

e Alt thoſe who do not know the firſt Taſte of I fe, as a Wo- 

Viius; puan of exemplary good Breeding. But ſure, to mur- 

K " Ver and to rob are leis Iniquities, than to raiſe Profit by 
cdice, 


Aboſes, as irreparable as taking away Life ; but more 
Nevous, as making it laſtingly unhappy. To rob a Lady 
at 


— 
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at Play of half her Fortune, is not ſo ill, as giving the . geir Fs 
whole and herſelf to an unworthy Husband. But 5... i. * * 
pronia can adminiſter Conſolation to an unhappy Far . rg h 
Home, by leading her to an agreeable Gallant elſewhc;. . hs oh 
She can then preach the general Condition of all the na. MM. : the C 
ried World, and tell an unexperienced young Wor, . error 
the Methods of ſoftning her Affliction, and laugh at her J 01 1 3 


Simplicity and Want of Knowledge, with an O ! „ties as a 


Dear, you will know better. 4 

Taz Wickedneſs of Sempronia, one would thick, BF 729 

ſhould be ſuperlative ; but I cannot but eſteem tht e? I ſubmit 

ſome Parents equal to it; I mean ſuch as ſacrifice de MF the little 
reateſt Endowments and Qualifications to baſe Bargain, 

A Parent who forces a Child of a liberal and ingenuos Wi 

Spirit into the Arms of a Clown or Blockhead, cbligg | 

her to a Crime too odious for a Name. It is in a Degree iſ 

the unnatural Conjunction of rational and brutal Beirg,, P. 8. 8. 

Yet what is there ſo common as the beſtowing an ac. I about 

compliſhed Woman with ſuch a Diſparity. And I coull 

name Crowds who lead miſerable Lives, for want d e 

Knowledge in their Parents of this Maxim, that good 

Senſe and good Nature always go together. That which No. 438. 

is attributed to Fools and called good Nature, is only n , 

Inability of obſerving what is faulty, which turns n 

Marriage, into a Suſpicion of every Thing as ſuch, WF __ Ani 

from a Conſciouſneſs of that Inability. BE Inperat 


6 Am entirely of your Opinion with Relation to the very goo 
c Equeſtrian Females, who affect both the mi MF - fion inde: 
* culine and feminine Air at the ſame Time; and carte Weople ſo mu 
* forbear making a Preſentment againſt another Or Neſerves the 
of them who grow very numerous and powerful; a en over; t. 
« ſince our Language is not very capable of good con- Viſpatch'd. u 
pound Words, I muſt be content to call them or! d Favour. 
the Nated Shouldered. Theſe Beauties are not content aſlonate M. 
to make Lovers where-ever they appear, but they mu: WV ife or Chil 
make Rivals at the ſame Time. Were you to fee C of his Fa 
walk the Park at high Mall, you would expect thae tion. It is 
M ho followed her and thoſe who met her could imme om a ready 
« diately draw their Swords for her. I hope, Sir, y0! ood Underf: 
« 4 hons, to ma 


will provide for the Future, that Women may w 
h , hel 
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« their Faces for doing any future Miſchief, and not al- 
ow any but direct Traders in Beauty to expoſe more 


437 
g the 


ö Len. 


air i than the fore Part of the Neck, unleſs you pleaſe to al- 
chere. WT low this After- Game to thoſe who are very defective 
> mar. in the Charms of the Countenance. I can ſay, to my 
oma + Sorrow, the preſent Practice is very unfair, when to 


at her 


ſ 
' m 


think, 
hot ef 
e the 


. look back is Death; and it may be ſaid of our Beau- 
x tics as a great Poet did of Bullets, 


Dey kill and wound like Parthians as they fly. 


„I ſubmit this to your Animadverſion ; and am, for 
tue little while I have left, 


gain, Wi Your humble Servant, 

nuns 

from ; the languiſbing PIIILANTHUsS. 
hegte Bi 


; P. S. Suppoſe you mended ny Letter, and made a Li- 
nile about the Porcupine, but 1 ſubmit that alſo. T 


elngs, 
im ac. 
could | 
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ns n 


ſuch, 


_ * — 


— Animum rege qui niſi paret 
4 Ixterat. — | Hor. 


Iris: very common Expreſſion, That ſuch a one is 


to the WY very good-natur'd, but very paſſionate. The Expreſ- 
ma ſion indeed is very good-natur'd, to allow paſſionate 
anna eople ſo much Quarter: But Ithink a paſſionate Man 
Orcer eſerves the leaſt Indulgence imaginable. It is ſaid, it is 
en over ; that is, all the Miſchief he does is quickly 
con- lpatch'd, which, I think is no great Recommendation 
1 only WP Favour. I have known one of theſe good-natur'd 
tented I alionate Men ſay in a mix'd Company, even to his own 
mat Vite or Child, ſuch Things as the moſt inveterate Ene- 
C of his Family would not have ſpoke, even in Imagi- 
the ion. It is certain that quick Senſibility is inſeparable 


om à ready underſtanding ; but why ſhould not that 
Nd Underſtanding call to itfelf all its Force on ſuch Oc- 
ons, to maſter that ſudden [nclination ta Anger. One 
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of the greateſt Souls now in the World is the moſt {; 


No. 43 


ject by Nature to Arger, and yet ſo famous from (4, favay, | 
queſt of himſelf this Way, that he is the known Fr. Or I wi 
ple when you talk of Temper and Command of a Mia Made /. 
ſelf. To contain the Spirit of Anger, is the worth ! Frerna/ 
Diſcipline we can put our ſelves to. When a Man he Furr! R 
made any Progreſs this Way, a frivolous Fellow in ah rar mr 
fion, is to him as contemptible as a froward Child. h My Bra: 
ought to be the Study of every Man, for his own Quz The Stor 


and Peace. When he ſtands combuſtible and ready g Splits av 
flame upon every Thing that touches him, Life is :3un WF N up / 
eaſy to himſelf as it is to all about him. Sprcrepius lexts, AN © 

of all Men living, the moſt ridiculous Life; he is g 
offending and begging Pardon. If his Man enter: ti, 
Room without what he ſent for, That Blockbead, beoin 
he Gentlemen Jail your Pardon, but Servants nv WR The ne. 
days—The wrong Plates are laid, they are thrown in» deman, is « 
the Middle of the Room; his Wife ſtands by in Phat we 
for him, which he ſees in her Face, and anſwers as if | WFcilow is o 
had heard all ſhe was thinking; Why, what the Dei out of Hun 
Why don't you take Care to give Orders in theſe Thins! end theref 


: Every paſſi 
With as litt 


Sout of his 


His Friends fit down to a taſteleſs Plenty of every Thing Vith Piſhes 
every Minute expecting new Inſults from his imper- t every thi 
nent Paſſions. In a Word, to eat with, or viſit d ould be P 
crofius, is no other than going to ſee him exerciſe Fellows eat 
Family, exerciſe their Patience, and his own Anger. Neſſes, forſ 

IT is monſtrous that the Shame and Confufon mit of bei 
which this good-natured angry Man muſt needs bent er of wean 
his Friends while he thus lays about him, does net git 1th his ill 
him ſo much Reflection as to create an Amencmen nd Condi 
This is the moſt ſcandalous Diſuſe of Reaſon imaginable; N rotection « 
all the harmleſs Part of him is no more than that d No Man 
Bull-Deg, they are tame no longer than they are not © (APP him, or | 


ſended. One of theſe good-natured angry Men ſhall, et wait up 
an Inſtant, aſſemble together ſo many Alluſions to eis the 8 


Circumſtances, as are enough to diſſolve the Peace of | What we ce 
the Families and Friends he is acquainted with, is emſelves 
Quarter of an Hour, and yet the next Moment be umour be 
beſt- natured Man in the whole World. If you wodd E like you, 
Paſſion in its Purity, without Mixture of Reaſon, bein ead. piece 


it repreſented in a mad Hero, drawn by a mad Poet. „e. the Sto 
Aus 


Lee makes his Alexander ſay thus. $103 and Sub 
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HAacay, Bbegone, and give a Whirlwind room, 

Or I will blow you up like Duſt ! Avaunt ; 

Madneſs but meanly repreſents my Toll. 

Fternal Diſcord ! 

Fury! Recenze / Diſdain and Indiguation ' 

Tear my ſenoln Breaft, make way for Fire and Trmpef?, 

My Brain is burſt, Debate and Reaſon guench'd ; 

The Storm is up, and my het hlecding Heat 

S#lits avith the Rack, while Paſſions, lite the Wind, 

Riſe up to Heav'n, and put out all the Stars. 

Wrvory paſſionate Fellow in Town ta'ks half the Day 
ſv ith as little Conſiſtency , and threatens Things as much 
Neut of his Power. 

Tu E next diſagreeable Perſon to the outr2geous Gen- 
Wt'cman, is one of a much lower Order of Anger, and he 
Ws what we commonly call a pecviſh Fellow. A pecviſh 
Fellow is one who has ſome Rea ſon in himſelf for being 
Put of Humour, or has a natural Incapacity for Delight, 
Wand therefore diſturbs all who are happier than himſelf, 
Prith Piſhes and Pſhaws, or other well-bred Interjections, 
Wt every thing that is ſaid or done in his Preſence. There 
Whould be Phy ſick mixed in the Food of all which theſe 

Fellows eat in good Company. This Degree of Anger 
Paſſes, forſooth, for a Pelicacy of judgment, that won't 
mit of being eaſily pleas'd : but none above the Charac- 
Wer of wearing a peeviſh Man's Livery, ovght td bear 
"th his ill Manners. All Things among Men of Senſe 
nd Condition ſhould paſs the Cenſure, and have the 
protection of the Eye cf Reaſon. 
No Man ought to be tolerated in an habituzl Humour, 
Vhim, or Particularity of Pehaviour, by any who do 
Pot wait upon him for Bread. Next to the pceviſh Fel- 
w 15 the Snarler. This Gentleman deals mightily in 
Phat we call the Irony, and as theſe ſort of People exert 
hemſel ves moſt againſt thoſe below them, you ſee their 
umour beſt, in their Talk to their Servants. I het is 
P like you, You are a fine Fellow, ] hou art the quickeſt 
Head. piece, and the like. One would thin: the Hector— 
g. the Storming, the Sullen, and all the different Spe- 
Fes and Subordinations of the Angry ſhould be cured, by 
| knowing 


—— — —  —_ — — 
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knowing they live only as pardoned Men; and how pit 
ful is the Condition of being only ſuffered ? But I am n. 


terrupted by the pleaſanteſt Scene of Anger and the Di. WW No. 439 
appointment of it that I have ever known, which hay. 

pened while I was yet writing, and I overheard az | 1; — 
in the Back- room at a French Bookſeller's. I here cane Hi harr. 
into the Shop a very learned Man with an erect ſolemt Creſit: 
Air, and tho' a Perſon of great Parts otherwiſe, ſlo n 
underſtanding any thing which makes againſt himſel, WF I rn 
The Compoſure of the faulty Man, and the whimſical Wh the v 
Perplexity of him that was juſtly angry, 15 perietly Wl with 
new : After turning over many Volumes, ſaid the Seller:y Wi he 8ight o 
the Buyer, Sir, you know I have long aſked you to ſend ne b the Fartl 
back the firſt Volume of French Sermons I formerly lat Nontrived ir 
ou; Sir, faid the Chapman, I have often looked for i Word whic! 


but cannot find it; it is certainly loſt, and I know notto Wi Feet the! 
whom ] lent it, it is ſo many Years ago. Then, Sir, lun J confuſed | 
z5 the other Folume, Dll ſend you home that, and pleaſe t Pe Ana { 
pay for both, My Friend, reply d he, canſt thou be WP 1 Re 
ſenſeleſs as not to know that one 1 is 7 imperſed 
in my Library as in your Shop. Tes, Sir, but it i; yu 1 
5 the ff V. 8 and to be ſhort, I will be pail, oo wick 3 
Sir, anſwered the Chapman, you are a young Man, you HI kfiniger 
Book is loſt, and learn by this little Loſs to bear muck i 

reater Adverſities, which you muſt expect to meet with, 
Fes, Sir, PI] bear when I muſt, but I have not loſt us, 
for I ſay you. have it, and ſhall pay me. Friend, ya 
grow warm, I tell you the Book 1s loſt, and I foreleeu 
the Courſe even of a proſperous Life, that you will met 


x Jconſidei 


Murmur 
J hey bave 
to their ſen 
ſpetive Q 


Piſcourſe ar 


„ ommonwe 
Afflictions to make you mad, if you cannot bear tis Kings, all 
Trifle. Sir, there is in this Caſe no need of f Who are pla. 
for you have the Book. I ſay, Sir, I have not the Yoo. Bp: fs, 
But your Paſſion will not let you hear enough to be i rider 
formed that I have it not. Learn Reſignation of your ure y ſuc 


to the Diſtreſſes of this Life: Nay do not fret and fame Ja very-pr 
it is my Duty to tell you that you are of an impauen , y 7, ot 
Spirit, and an impatient Spirit is never without V - 
Was ever any thing like this? Yes, Sir, there have ben 
many things like this. The Loſs is but a J rifle, but you 
Temper is wanton, and incapable of the leaſt Pain; ther 
fore let me adviſe you, be patient, the Book is loſt, bat r 
not you for that Reaſon lole yourlelf. Thank 


a For a 
at which } 
As it is at 
er Peoples 
e to do it 
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Hi narrata ferunt alio: menſuraque fifi 
Creſcit; & auditis aliquid novus adjicit auctor. Ov. 


a VID deſcribes the Palace of Fame as fituated in 
« the very Center of the Univerſe, and perforated 
with ſo many Windows and Avenues as gave her 
me Eight of every thing that was done in the Heavens, 
En the Earth, and in the Sea. The Structure of it was 
Kontrived in ſo admirable a manner, that it eccho'd every 
Nord which was ſpoken in the whole Compaſs of Nature; 
V that the Palace, ſays the Poet, was always filled with 
& confuſed Hubbub of low dying Sounds, the Voices be- 
* almoſt ſpent and worn out before they arrived at this 
Peneral Rendezvous of Speeches and hiſpers. 

I conſider Courts with the ſame Regard to the Go- 
Fernments which they ſuperintend, as Ovid's Palace of 


eme with regard to the Univerſe. The Eyes of a watch- 
n, Jr iu! Miniſter run through the whole People. There is ſcarce 
.- } Murmur or Complaint that does not reach his Ears. 
t with, 


T hey have News-Gatherers and Intelligencers diſtributed 
Wito their ſeveral Walks and Quarters, who bring in their 
ſpective Quota's, and make them acquainted with the 
Wicourſe and Converſation of the whole Kingdom or 


ft new, 
d, you 
reſee it 


In me gommonwealth where they are employed. The wiſeſt 
ar > BS Kings, alluding to theſe inviſible and unſuſpected Spies, 
* Who are planted by Kings and Rulers over their Fellow-— 
e Look, 


Citizens, as well as to thoſe voluntary Informers that are 
ring about the Ears of a great Man, and making their 


be 11. 


you Purt by ſuch ſecret Methods of Intelligence, has given 
« um a very-prudent Caution: Cur/e not the King, no not 
* thy Thoupht, and curſe not the Rich in thy Bed-cham- 
1 0 


r: For a Bird of the Air ſhall carry the Voice, and 
tt which hath Wings ſhall tell the Matter. 

As it is abſolutely neceſſary for Rulers to make uſe of 
er Peoples Eyes and Ears, they ſhould take particular 
re io do it in ſuch a Manner, that it may not bear too 
hard 


wwe beet 
but you 
I; then 
t, bat 

1 
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hard on the Perſon whoſe Life and Converſation are g 
quired into. A Man who is capable of ſo infamous a Cl. 
ling as that of a Spy, is not very much to be relied upon 
He can have no great Ties of Honour, or Checks of C 
ſcience, to reſtrain him in thoſe covert Eviderce:, whey 
the Perſon accuſed has no Opportunity of vindicaing 
Eimſelf. He will be more induſtrious to carry that which 
is grateful, than that which is true. There will beg 
Occaſion for him, if he does not hear and ſee things wary 


Diſcovery ; ſo that he naturally inflames every Word Mienture to a 
Circumſtance, aggravates what is faulty, perverts wha: tber have 
good, and miſrepreſents what is indifferent. No- f jüngenuous 
to be doubted but that ſuch ignominious Wretches E A Man, 
their private Paſſions into theſe thᷣeir clandeſtine Inforn; Nery thing 
tions, and often wreck their particular Spite or Mal t very ind 
2gainſ the Perſon whom they are ſet to watch. It: et is ſhot : 
leaſant Scene enough, which an Italian Author deſcrivs iWniſicant E 
tween a Spy, and a Cardinal who employed him. Ti em what 
Cardinal is repreſented as minuting down every thing tha iſ thoſe wh: 


Wrer bear 
W telling eve 
1 ſſed upon 
bis Thou 
Weat a Strel: 
Wale and ( 
Ne Mouth 
aaſion. / 
nmendati. 
in from | 
Neither of tl 
praiſes or 
ſhall con. 
Ichis fine] 
Book of 


ure of a 


is told him. The Spy begins with a low Voice, Sud 
an one, the Advocate, whiſpered to one of his Friend 
within my Hearing, that your Eminence was a yen 
great Poultron ; and after having given his Patron Tine 
to take it down, adds that another called him a mere 
nary Raſcal in a publick Converſation. The Cardin 
replies, Very well, and bids him go on. The Spy pr 
ceeds, and loads him with Reports of the ſame Natur, 
till the Cardinal riſes in great Wrath, calls him an in 
pudent Scoundrel, and kicks him out of the Room. 
IT is obſcrved of great and heroick Minds, that the 
have not only ſhewn a particular Diſregard to thoſe u 
merited Reproaches which have been caſt upon em, & 
have been altogether free from that impertinent Curia 
of enquiring after them, or the poor Revenge of rei: 
ing them. The Hiſtories of Alexander and Cæſar are i 
of this kind of Inſtances. Vulgar Souls are of a qu 
contrary Character. Dionyſus, the Tyrant of Sicily, nl 
Dungeon which was a very curious Piece of Architect 1 everence f 
and of which, as I am informed, there are til! »* 
ſeen ſome Remains in that Iſland. It was called Din 
fius's Ear, and built with ſeveral little Windings and nal to hi 


Wiolity. 
W He had 
om his W. 
retences a1 
byrinths in the Form of a real Ear. The Structure 4 ** What 
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ade it a kind of whiſpering Place, but ſuch a one as 
thered the Voice of him who ſpoke into a Funnel, 
hich was placed at the very Top of it. The Tyrant 
ſed to lodge all his State Criminals, or thoſe whom he 
ppoſed to be engaged together in any evil Deſigns upon 
Im, in this Dungeon. He had at the ſame time an 
D partment over it, where he uſed to apply himſelf to 
Wc Funnel, and by that means over-hear every thing 
at was whiſpered in the Dungeon. I believe one may 
W-nture to affirm, that a Car or an Alexander would 
iber have died by the Treaſon, than have uſed ſuch 
Pargenuous Means for the detecting of it. 


o bt f wy 3 
AMan, who in ordinary Life is very inquiſitive after 


ches le 


form: Perry thing which is ſpoken ill of him, paſſes his Time 
Malice t very indifferently. He is wounded by every Arrow 
h:: is ſhot at him, and puts it in the Power of every In- 
eſcris Minificant Enemy to diſquiet him. Nay, he will ſuffer 
n. Ty om what has been ſaid of him, when it is forgotten 
ing ta thote who ſaid or heard it, Fer this Rea'on I could 
e, Su ver bear one of thoſe officious Friends, that would 
Prien telling every malicious Report, every idle Cenſure that 
; a ren fed upon me. The Tongue of Man is ſo petulant, 


his Thoughts ſo variable, that one ſhould not lay too 


n Tim 
Rt a Streſs upon any preſent Speeches and Opinions. 


| merct 
Carlin Wiſe and Obloquy proceed very frequently out of the 
Spy e Mouth upon the ſame Perſon, and upon the ſame 


Wcaſion. A generous Enemy will ſometimes beſtow 
Wmmendations, as the deareſt Friend cannot ſometimes 
nia from ſpeaking Ill. The Man who is indifferent 
eicher of theſe Reſpects, gives his Opinion at random, 

| praiſes or diſapproves as he finds himſelf in Humour. 
| ſhall conclude this Eſſay with Part of a Character, 
ch is finely drawn by the Earl of C/arendon, in the 
Bock of his Hiſtory, and which gives us the lively 
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„are u * of a great Man teizing himſelf with an abſurd 
fan ohty. 
ily, hail Hs had not that Application and Submiſſion, and 


everence for the Queen, as miglit have been expected 
om his Wiſdom and Breeding ; and often croſſed her 


jiteQur; 
ill to 


2d Dir retences and Defires with more Rudeneſs than was 
and L-Ptural to him. Yet he was impertinently ſollicitous to 
ture POW What her Majeſty ſaid of him in private, and 


cal s what 


| 
; 
el 
; 
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© what Reſentment ſhe had towards him. And when the Pub 
* by ſome Confidents, who had their Ends upon hin you one 
from thoſe Offices, hs was informed of ſome bit» i. ame Ii 
© Expreſſions fallen from her Majeſty, he was fo excee. favour u 
* ingly afflicted and tormented with the Senſe of it, th dir, that 
© ſometimes by paſſionate Complaints and Repreſent, for our 
tions to the King; ſometimes by more dutiful A of the C 
© dreſſes and Expoſtulations with the Queen, in benz. like the 
ing his Misfortune; he frequently expoſed himſelf, . z gen an 
and left his Condition worſe than it was before, ar} to the It 
© the Ecclairciſment commonly ended in the Diſcovery « Ox 
© of the Perſons from whom he had received his nd having r. 
* ſecret Intelligence. ( Morning 
Dinner, 
XXXXIXXXXXXXXXX XN in 
in his 
7 , N who is al 
No. 449. Friday, July 25 # convince 
— te In 
Pos his Man 
Vivere fi redtè neſcis, diſcede peritis. Ha. to the In 
that Day 
Have already given my Reader an Account of a « ome Per 
of merry Fellows, who are paſling their Summer u one of 
gether in the Country, being provided of a gra n ſay 
Houſe, where there is not only a convenient Apartmet ranger 
for every particular Perſon, but a large Infirmary for ie ally the B 
Reception of ſuch of them as are any way indiſpoſed, e to Fc. 
out of Humour. Having lately received a Letter fro de did ve 
the Secretary of this Society, by Order of the whot 2 much 
Fraternity, which acquaints me with their Behar <2 ihe 


during the laſt Week, I ſhall here make a Preſent ti 
to the Publick. 
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My. SPECTATOR, 4 
0 E are glad to find that you approve the Eſtabiꝶ 
C W ment which we have here made for the w 
* trieving of good Manners and agreeable Converſata 
and ſhall uſe our beſt Endeavours fo to improve ouren 
in this our Summer Retirement, that we may - 
M. inter ſerve as Patterns to the Town. But to the _ 
that this our Inſtitution may be no leſs adyantageow! 
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d wha the Publick than to ourſelves, we ſhall communicate to 
In hin you one Week of our Proceedings, deſiring you at the 
e bite . fame Tame, if you ſee any Thing faulty in them, to 
exceed. favour us with your Admonitions. For you muſt know, 


it, that dir, that it has been propoſed among us to chuſe you 
reſents for our Viſitor, to which I muſt further add, that one 
ul Ad. of the College having declared laſt Week, he did not 
bewail WA like the Spectator of the Day, and not being able to 


imſelf, . :fipn any juſt Reaſons for ſuch his Diſlike, he was ſent 


re, and to the Infirmary Neriue Contradicente. 

ſcovery Ox Monday the Ailembly was in very good ITumovr, 

11s nol having received ſome Recrvits of French Claret, that 
> Morning, when unluck!ly, towards the Middle cf the 


Dinner, one of the Company {wore at his Servant in 

SIX WW a very rough manner, for having put too much Water 
in his Wine. Upon which the Preadent of the Pay 

who is always the Mouth of che Company, after having 

# convinced him of the Impertinence of his Palton, and 

— tt: Inſult it had made upon the Company, ordered 
# his Man to take him from the Table and convey him 

Ha. to the Infirmary. There was but one more ſent away 

© that Day; this was a Gentleman who is reckoned by 

of z ſome Perſons one of the greateſt Wits, and Ly others 
mer ib one of the greateſt Boobies about Town. This you 
a ü wilſay is a ſtrange Charadter, but what makes it 
Jartmen ſtranger yet, it is a very true one, tor he is perpetu- 
forte ally the Reverſe of himſelf, being always merry or du 
oled, & to Exceſs. We brought him hither to divert us, Which 
ter fro be did very well upon the Road, having l2viſhed a 
e wick a much Wit and Laughter u5co the Hackney Colo 
havin man as might have freed hira Curing his wille $524 
ent ale here, had it been duly rand. He had been. lempiſn 
* for two or three Days, but vs to far connived at, n 
Hopes of Recovery, chat we diſpatched one of the .- 
& Fellows amorg the Brotherhood into the Infirmary 
for having told him at Table he was not meny. Put 
cur Preicent ob.erving that ke indulged himſelf in this 
long Fir of Stupidity, and conſtruiag it as a Contempt 
of the College, ordered him to retire into the Place pie- 
pared for ſuch Companiozs. He was no ſocner got into 
it, but his Wit and Mirth returned upon him in ſo vio- 


lent a manner, that he ſkook the whole Infirmary vit! 
Var. VI. H « the 
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the Noiſe of it, and had ſo good an Effect Upon th 
reſt of the Patients, that he — them all out 5 
* Dinner with him the next Day. 
* On Tzeſday we were no ſooner ſat down, but ors; 

© the Company complained that his Head aked; 1, 
* which another asked him in an inſolent manner, whit 
he did there then? this inſenſibly grew into ſome uam 
Words; ſo that the Preſident, in order to keep theben 
gave Directions to take them both from the Table, a 
lodge them in the Infirmary. Not long after, anothe 
of the Company telling us, he knew by a Pain in; 
Shoulder that we out have ſome Rain, the Preſtey 
ordered him to be removed, and placed as a Weaths. 
« glaſs in the Apartment above-mentioned. 
On Wedneſday a Gentleman having received a le. 
ter written in a Woman's Hand, and changing Colo 
twice or thrice as he read it, defired leave to retire n 
to the Infirmary. The Preſident conſented, but deni 
him the Uſe of Pen, Ink and Paper, till ſuch Time ak 
had ſlept upon it. One of the Company being ſeat 
at the lower end of the Table, and diſcovering his & 
cret Diſcontent, by finding Fault with every Diſh the 
was ſerved up, and refuſing to laugh at any Thing th 
was ſaid, the Preſident told him that he found he au 
in an uneaſy Seat, and defired him to accommodue 
himſelf better in the Infirmary. After Dinner a vey 
honeſt Fellow chancing to let a Punn fall from him, la 
Neighbour cry'd out to the Infirmary ; at the (ant 
Time pretending to be ſick at it, as having the (an: 
natural Antipathy to a Punn, which ſome have to 
Cat. This produced a long Debate. Upon the what 
ms Punſter was A=! and his Neighbour { 
On Thur/lay there was but one Delinquent. Ti 
was a Gentleman of ſtrong Voice, but Weak Unct: 
ſtanding. He had unluckily engaged himſelf in a Di 
ute with a Man of excellent Senſe, but of a model 
locution. The Man of Heat replied to every Ani 
of his Antagoniſt with a louder Note than ordinary, i 
only raiſed his Voice when he ſhould have enforced: 
Argument. Finding himſelf at length driven to an 
© ſurdity, he Kill reaſoned in a more clamorous wy 
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« fuſed manner, and to make the greater Impreſſion upon 
his Hearers, concluded with a loud Thump upon the 
Fable. The Preſident immediately ordered him to be 


ore of WB + carried off, and dieted with Water-gruel, till ſuch 
un BB + time as he ſhould be ſufficiently weakened for Conver- 
» What ' ſation. 


« On Friday there paſſed very little remarkable, 
« aving only, that ſeveral Petitions were read for the 


le, . Perſons in Cuſtody, defiring to be releaſed from their 
nothe ; Confinement, and vouching for one another's good Be- 
1 10 hy « haviour for the future. 

encen Ox Saturday we received many Excuſes from Perſons 
cache. who had found themſelves in an unſociable Temper, 


and had voluntarily ſhut themſelves up. The !nfirmary 
© * was indeed never ſo full as on this Day, which I was 

' at ſome loſs to account for, till upon my going abroad 
© I obſerved that it was an eaſterly Wind. The Retire- 
ment of moſt of my Friends has ou me Opportunity 
* and Leiſure of writing you this Letter, which I muſt 


ea : not conclude without aſſuring you, that all the Mem- 
bis bers of our College, as well thoſe who are under 
— Confinement, as thoſe who are at Liberty, are your 
ng 8 


very humble Servants, tho' none more than, 
C Se. 


MMM BM HEB: T 
No. 441. Saturday, July 26. 


* 


who, $f 
our kB $i fratus illabatur orbis 
* * Impavidum ferient ruinæ. Hor. 
Une AN, conſidered in himſelf, is a very helpleſs and 
n a Dt a very wretched Being. He is ſubje& every Mo- 
moce: Wn ment to the greateſt Calamities and Misfortunes. 


We is beſet with Dangers on all Sides, and may become 
Whappy by numberleſs Caſualties, which he could not 
Woreſee, nor have prevented, had he fereſeen them. 

| Ir is our — ah while we are obroxious to fo ma- 
Wy Accidents, that we are under the Care of one who 
H 2 directs 
C 


= — — — <—— 
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direQs Contingencies, and has in his Hands the Manie No. 441 
ment of every Ching chat is capable of annoying or g fally. A P. 
ſending us; who knows the Aſſiſtance we ſtand in gef ard that he 
of, and is always ready to beſtow it on thoſe who afk f himſelf be 
ot him. 5 pot to be n 

Ink natural Homage, which ſuch a Creature bein a Confiden 
to ſo infinitely wiſe and good a Being, is a firm Reliance Hiforv, c 
on him for the Bleſſings and Conveniencies of Life, aud under the | 


an habitual Truſt in him for Deliverance out of all ſuch culy enco 
Bargers and Difficultics as may befal us. kare ae 
Tur Man, who always lives in this Diſpoſition & done, had 
Mind, has not the ſame dark and melancholy View: d rucht im t! 
human Nature, as he who conſiders himſelf abſtractedy WR Attitance 
from this Relation to the ſupreme Being. At the u P:tience, | 
1'ime that he reflects upon his own Weakneſs and Imp. WF cf Hind tt 
feQion, he comforts himſelf with the Contemplation of e to ren 
thoſe Divine Attributes, whieh are employed for his Sie. Tur ! 
ty and his Welfare. He finds his want of F oreſight mate it to the 
up by the Omniſcience of him who is his Suppon. on, but m 


E i: hovering 
ir is juſt ent 
with Scene 
F together n 
bhirgsof T 
bealions, 

tit gave | 
Stage of i 


He is rot ſenſible cf his own want of Strennth, 
when he-knoys that his Helper is Almighty. In ſhor, 
the Perſon who has a firm Truſt on the ſupreme h. 
ing. is pawerful in is Power, wiſe by his Willen, 
kuppy by his Happincſc. He reaps the Benefit of every 
divine Attribute, and loſes his own Inſufficiency in tie 
Fulneſs of infinite Perfection. 
To make our Lives more eaſy to us, we are con- 
manded to put our Truſt in him, who is thus able tor. comfort he 
lieve and ſuccour us; the divine Goodneſs having mes: . 5411 
ſuch a Reliance a Duty, notwithſtanding we ſnould 22 Wl Reliance © 
been miſerable had it been forbidden us. y wich 15 4 
Amnoxo ſeveral L Totives which might be re E lluſions v 
of to recommend this Duty to us, I ſhall only tare ths . Poetry 
tice of thoſe that follow. ah the fe 


Tux firſt and ſtrongeſt is, that we are promiſes, it Wi 

will not fail thoſe who put their Truſt in hin. : 

Bur without conſidering the ſupernatural Elciv , 75e 1 

which accompanies this Duty, we may obſeryc that u. Fx. 

a natural Tendency to its own Reward, or in c:* Wl His | 

Words, that this firm Fruſt and Confidence in the rs: j Ard. 

iſpoſer of all I hings, contributes very much e v4 
* 5 ud « 


getting clcar of any AfRiCtion, or to the bearing it 
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fully. A Perſon who believes he has his Succour at Hand, 
ard that he acts in the Sight of his Friend, often exerts 
pimſelf beyond his Abilities, and does Wonders thataie 
not to be marched by one who is not animated with ſuch 
a Confidence of Succeſs, I could produce Inſtances from 
likotv, of Generals who out of a Belief that they were 
der the Protection of ſome inviſible Aſſiſtant, did not 
cnly encourage their Soldiers to do their utmoſt, but 
tre acted themſelves beyond what they would have 


n >< Cone, had they not been inſpired by Tuch a Belief, I 
ws ef right in the ſame manner ſhew how ſuch a Truſt in the 
tedly dance of an Almighty Being, naturally produces 
fore BT Patience, Hope, Chearfulneſs, and all other Diſpoſitions 


$ Mind that alleviate thoſe Calamities which we are not 


onde to remove. 

gie. Tur Practice of this Virtue, adminiſters great Com- 
made f: to the Mind of Man in Times of Povercy and Afflic- 
oon. tion, but moſt of all in the Hour of Death. W ken tlie Soul 


i hovering in the laſt Moments of its Separation, when 


pgtd, 
2 ir is juſt entering on another State of Exiſtence, to converie 
e he. ich Scenes, and Objects, and Companions that are al- 
en, together new, what can ſupport her under ſuch Trem- 
erer bling of Thought, ſuch Fear, ſuch Anxiety, ſuch Appre- 
de ! beaions, but the caſting of all her Cares upon him who 
it gave her Being, who has conducted her through one 
cen: ege of it, and will be always with her to guide and 
on. comfort her in her Progreſs through Eternity ? 
: BG DAV1TD has very beautifully repreſented this ſteady 
1 1:2 WK Acliance on God Almighty in his twenty third Pfalni, 
E witch ic a kind of Paſtoral Hymn, and filled with thoſe 
e ufions which are uſual in that Kind of Writing. As 
de No. = Poetry is very exquiſite, I ſhall preſent my Readar 
vu the following ILianſlation of it. 
/, He ll | ! * 
1:5: The'Lord my Paſture ſpall prepare, 
tit; uu feed me avith a Shepherd's Case: 
c f His Preſence ſall my Wants ſult ly, 
e 1 Ard guard me evith a <vatchful Exe ; 
| E My Neon day Walks he ſhall attend, 


And all my Did-night Hours defend. 
H 3 II. WE: 
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IT. 
When in the ſultry Glebe I faint, 
Or on the thirfly Mountain pant; 
To fertile Vales, and dewy Meads 
weary wand"ring Steps he leads ; 
hen peaceful Rivers, ſoft and flow, 
Amid the verdant Landſtip flow. 


III. 
Bein the Paths of Death I tread, 
With gloomy Horrors overſpread, 
My fledfaft Heart ſball fear no Ill. 
For thou, O Lord, art with me flill; 
Thy friendly Crook Gali give me Aid, 
And guide me through the dreadful Shade. 


IV. 
Tho' in a bare and rugged Way, 
Through devious lonely Wilds I flray, 
Thy Bounty ſhall my Pains beguile : 
The barren Wilderneſs ſhall ſmile, 
With ſudden Greens and Herbage crown'd, 
And Streams ſhall murmur all around. 
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No. 442. Monday), Fuly 28. 


Ho 


Do not know whether I enough explained myſelſt 

the World, when I invited all Men to be afliſtantv 

me in this my Work of Speculation ; for I havend 

et acquainted my Readers, that beſides the Letters and n 
uable Hints I have from Time to Time received from nj 
Correſpondents, I have by me ſeveral curious and extra: 
dinary Papers ſent with a Deſign (as no one will dot 
whea they are publiſhed) that or might be printed & 
tire, and without any Alteration, by way of Spectaln 
muſt acknowledge alſo, that I myſelf being the firſt Pro 
jector of the Paper, thought I hada Right, to make "” 


Scribimus Indoa4i Doctigue 
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ur own, by drefling them in my own Stile, by leaving 
Et what would not appear like mine, and by adding 
vhatever might be proper to adapt them to the Charac- 
ter and Genius of my Paper, with which it was almoſt 
Empoſlible theſe could exactly correſpond, it being certain 
that hardly two Men think alike, and therefore ſo many 
Men ſo many Speators. Beſides, I muſt own my Weak- 
ek for Glory is ſuch, that if I conſulted that only, I 
might be ſo far ſway'd by it, as almoſt to wiſh that no 
due could write a Spectator beſides myſelf ; nor can I de- 
fy, but upon the firſt Peruſal of thoſe Papers, I felt 
ſome ſecret Inclinations of III-will toward the Perſons 
who wrote them. This was the Impreſſion I had upon 
the firſt reading them ; but upon a late Review (more 
for the Sake of Entertainment than Uſe) regarding them 
With another Eye than I had done at firſt, (for by con- 
yerting them as well as I could to my own Uſe, I thought 
I had utterly diſabled them from ever offending me again 
v Spefators) I found my ſelf moved by a Paſſion very 
different from that of Envy; ſenſibly touched with Pity, 
the ſofteſt and moſt generous of all Paſſions, when I re- 
Scted what a cruel Diſappointment the Neglect of thoſe 
Papers muſt needs have been to the Writers, who impa- 
Pently longed to ſee them appear in Print, and who, no 
83 ee, triumphed to themſelves in the Hopes of having 
I Share with me in the Applauſe of the Publick ; a Plea- 
re ſo great, that none but thoſe who have experienced 
an have a Senſe of it. In this Manner of viewing thoſe 
Papers, I really found I had not done them Juſtice, there 
Ha, ing ſomething ſo extremely natural and peculiarly good 
Þ® ſome of them, that I will appeal to the World whe- 

; (elf er it was poſſible to alter a Word in them without do- 
tant's Ne tem a manifeſt Hurt and Violence; and whether they 
zve never appear rightly, and as they ought, but in their 


44, 


and n native Dreſs and Colours: And therefore I think I 
om nf dnot only wrong them, but deprive the World of 
xt. conſiderable Satisfaction, ſhould I any longer delay the 
doc Waking them publick. 

ted er I Ar Tr x I have TN a few of theſe Spectaters, I 
ator. | dt not but I ſhall find the Succeſs of them to equal, 
rt Pre Bn not ſurpaſs, that of the beſt of my own. An Author 


ede ald take all Methods to humble himſelf in the Opinion 
| H 4 he 
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he has of his own Performances. When theſe . 

pear to the World, I doubt not but they will be folloyy 
by many others; and I ſhall not repine, though I ny 
ſelt ſhall have left me but very few Days to apyer n 
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Publick: But preterring the general Weal and Ada artzg inexpreſſit 
to zny Conſiderations of my ſelf, J am reſolved for! 3 of 
future to publiſh any SHeckator that deſerves it, entiy I will r 
ard without an y Alteration ; aſſuring the World Uſthey tation of t 
can be reed of it) that it is none of mine; and if . dound to t 
Authors think fit to {ubicribe their Names, I will 2 Thoughts 
them. cording to 
I think the beſt way of promoting this Kenerowas ens, Hum 
uſefal Deſign, will be by giving out Subjects or Lier out by t! 
cf all Kinds whatſoever, on Which (with a Preamdee 7 Light, ane 
the extraordinary Benet and Advantage that may acc appear to 
thereby to the Publick) I will invite all manner of le THE T 
ſons, whether Scholars, Citizens, Courtiers, Gentlens certarere! 
of the Town cr Country, and all Beaux, Rakes, Sm 7% oll Pe 
Pr rudes, Coquets, Houſev'ives, and all Sort: of V Ter Da 
whether Male or Female, and however Ciſtinpoiſtch 
whether they be True- Wits, Whole, or Lalf- Mit, c Gee 
ser 


whether arch, dry, natural, acquired, genuine, ora 
prav'd Wits ;. and Perſons of all Sorts of Temren a 
Complexions, whether the Severe, the De! 5 ws 
I mpertinent, the Agrceabie, the Thoughtful, Bai 

Careleſs ; ; the Serene or Cloudy, Jovial or Melanci) 


Untowardly or Eaſy; theCold, Temperate, or Sangni: Soblata, 
and of what Manners or Diſpoſitions ſoever, hes 

tne Ambitious or Humble-minded, the Provd or Pits 

Ir z2nuous or Pale-minded, Goodor III- natur'd, Puls ,. or 
$011 rited or Selfiſh ; and under what Fortune or c I lake 
ſtance {oever, whether the Contented o:1/liferable, E +4 [ [rica 
py er Untortunate, High or Low, Rich or Poor (188 (cg 
ter ſo through Want of Money, or Deſire of more)He Wor 
thy or Sickly, Married or Single; nay, whether Id - that! 0 
Short, Fat or Lean; and of what Trade, Occupua g L. 
roleſſion. Station, Country, Faction, Party, Perla ce ptab 
(VBality, Age or Condition ſoever, who have Cver mis heir E: 
1 2int: ing a Part of their Euſineſs or Diverſion, anc i lake of 


any Thing worthy to impart on theſe Subjects !9 wh 
World, according to their ſeveral and reſpective !: 

or Genius's, and as the Subject given out hits the! Te 5 
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ers, Humours. or Circumſtances, or may be made profi- 
uble to the Publick by their particular Knowledge or Ex- 
perience in the Matter propoſed, to do their utmoſt on 
them by ſuch a Time; to the End they may receive the 
nexpreſſibleſand irrefiſlible Pleaſure of 8 their Eſſays 
— of and reliſhed by the reſt of Mankind. 

I will not prepoſſeſs the Reader with too great Expec- 
tation of the extraordinary Advantages which mult re- 
dound to the Publick by theſe Eflays, when the diflerent 
Thoughts and Obſervations of all Sorts of Perſons, ac- 
cording to their Quality, Age, Sex, Education, Profe i- 

ons, Humours, Manners and Cond: tions, Sc. hall be ſet 
out by themſelves in the cleareſt and moſt genuine 


IF — and as they themſelves w ould with to have them 


app ear (0 the W orld. 
THE Theſis propos'd for the pr efent Exerci ſe of the 75 
wort: rer to aurite Spectators, 75 Moxr Yo avh7ich Sb. 
7 Perſons are de fired to ſend in their Thoughts wwith- 


: 19 7 Ten Days after the Date heregf: Th 
FFF 


Taue ſcdlay, July 29. 


dablatam ex oculis Quærimus invidi. ITor. 


Camila ts the 3prcTATOR., 


Mr. CrErTATOR, Fenice, Jus 10, N. 8. 

, 1. take it extreamly ill, that) zu do not reckon con- 
ſpicuous Perſon: 2755 Hur Nation are uithin your 

Cog Salziuee, o out ef the Dominions of Cent 


Britain. 1 little tho: ght in the green Years of mu Lite, 
* that 3 oerl ever Cai! iran Hang! inels to Le cut of tor 
N Le: Land; bat as 1 grew to Wemen, I foand vicit 1:15 
© :rceptable in roportion tothe Tnereaie 4 Fa v erte. 
| thei Ears in 220 are % Cifferently formed hom the 
Rake of yours in Eu laud, that Inceer coeus uche 
( * . : 
age, but 2 general Zati:ianction appears in cviry Conn- 
nt 2 Of Tac nde cope VI u dme uppen e 
8 Vic, 1 behold 4 11 the en 2 01. * 7 141 3 * , Vo - {1 
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Heads enclining and falling of their Perſons on d 
* Side, as dying away with me. The Women tw4 
* Juſtice to my Merit, and no ill-natur'd worthleſs Cg 
* turecries, The vain Thing, when I am wrap'd up in ti 
Performance of my Part, and ſenſibly touched with de 
Effect my Voice has upon all who hear me. I live ben 
* diſtinguiſhed as one whom Nature has been liberal u 
in a graceful Perſon, an exalted Mein, and heavenly 
Voice. Theſe Particularities in this ſtrange County, 
© are Arguments for Reſpe& and Generoſity to her wi, 
is poſſeſſed of them. The Italian ſee a thouſand Bea 
ties I am ſenſible I have no Pretence ta, and abundantly 
make up to me the Injuſtice I received in my on 
Country, of diſallowing me what I really had. Th, 
Humour of Hiffing, which you have among you, Id 
not know any thing of and their Applauſes are uten 
in Sighs, and bearing a Part at the Cadences of Via 
with the Perſons who are performing. I am often pu 
in mind of thoſe complaiſant Lines of my own Com. 
tryman, when he is calling all his Faculties togethe 
to hear Arabella; 


Zet all be buſb a, each ſiteſt Motion ceaſe, 
Be ev'ry hud tumultuous Thought at Peace; 
And ev'ry rader Gafp of Breath 
Be calm, as in the Arms of Death: 
And thou, ry e moſt uneaſy Part, 
Thou reſtleſs Wanderer my Heart, 
Be fill; gently, ah ! gently leawe, 
Thou buſes idle Thing, to heave. 
Stir not a Pulſe ; and let my Blood, 
That turbulent, unruly Flood, 

Be ſoftly flaid; 
Let me be all but my Attention dead. 


The whole City of Venice is as ſtill when I am fingiy 
* as this polite Hearer was to Mrs. Hunt. But when tl 
break that Silence, did you know the Pleaſure | am i; 
* when every Man utters his Applauſe, by calling 
* aloud the Dear Creature, the Angel, the Venus; Wed 
Attitude ſbe moves with l— Huſb, ſhe fings again! N. 
have no boiſterous Wits who dare diſturb an AudienG 
and break the publick Peace meerly to ſhow the — 

T. : 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, I writethis 2 thus in Haſte, 


00 @ WW « to tell you I am ſo very much at eaſe here, that I know 

Cres BW nothing but Joy; and I will not return, but leave you 

un the WW: in England to hiſs all Merit of your own Growth off 

cht . the Stage. I know, Sir, you were always my admi- 

ehe rer, and therefore I am yours, 

ral g CAMILLA. 

venly 

"I p. S. I am ten times better dreſſed than ever I was 
* i d. 

den in Englan 

n Mr. SPECTATOR, 

719 HE Project in yours of the 11th Inſtant, of fur- 
The thering the Correſpondence and Knowledge of 

la that confiderable Part of Mankind,the Trading World, 

utterel d cannot but be highly commendable. Good Lectures to 
Vou BY young Traders may have very good Effects on their 

oy Conduct: but beware you propagate no falſe Notions 


of Trade; let none of your Correſpondents impoſe on 
P the World, by putting forth baſe Methods in a good 
@ Light, and glazing them over with improper Terms. E 
# would have no Means of Profit ſet for Copies to others, 
but ſuch as are laudable in themſelves. not Noiſe 
be called Induſtry, nor Impudence Courage. Let not 
good Fortune be impoſed on the World for good Ma- 
# nagement, nor Poverty be called Folly ; impute not 
always Bankruptcy to Extravagance, nor an Eſtate to 
# Forefight : Niggardlineſs is not good Husbandry, nor 
# Generoſity Profufion. 

| © HONESTUS &s a well-meaning and judicious Tra- 
der, hath ſubſtantial Goods, and trades with his own 
Stock; huſbands his Money tothe beſt Advantage, with- 
E out taking all Advantages of the Neceſlities of his 
Workmen, or grinding the Face of the Poor. Fortuna- 


ſingin BS te: is Rocked with Ignorance, and conſequently with 
en the) BW Self-Opinion ; the Quality of his Goods cannot but be 
amn | (citable to that of his Judgment. Honeſtus plea ſes diſ- 
ing „ ceming People, and keeps their Cuſtom by good Ulage ; 
3 0 makes modeſt Profit by modeſt Means, to the decent 
„ * Support of his F amily : Whilſt Fortuzarxs bluſtering al- 
U 


Ways, puſhes on, promiſing much, and performing lit- 


ey . e, with Obſequiouſneſs offenfive to People of Senſe ; 
* 0 ; f FP” | 4 ſtrikes 
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: Itrikes at all, catches much the greater Part; rai... 
conſiderable Fortune by Impoſition on others, to +, 


Diſcouragement and Ruin of thoſe who trade in ts 
ſame V. ay. | | 
I give here but looſe Hints, and beg you to be rey 


circumipect in the Province you have now undertale 


If you perform it ſucceſtfully, it will be a very gyn 


Good; for nothing is more wanting, than that Mech. 


nick Induſtry were ſet forth with the Freedom 27 
Greatneſs of Mind which ought always to acccomp. 
ny a Man of a liberal Education. f 


Frei my en anger the Your Humble Serve, 


Roy al-Exchange, July 14. R. C 
Mr. SptECTA Tron, Juh 24, 1512. 
TWIiTHSTANDING the. repeated Cerſim 


« 
4 
4 
* 
4 
4 
4 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 


- 
c 


N that your Spectatorial Wiſdom has poſled up. 
on People more remarkable for Impudence tian Vs, 
there are yet ſome remaining, who paſs with the gilt; 
Part of Mankind for ſuffieient Sharers of the latter, 
have nothing but the former Qualification to recon: 
mend them. Another timely Animadverſton is ab 
lutely neceſſary; be pleaſed therefore once for all to 
theſe Gentlemen know, that there is neither Mirth n 
Gocd Humour in hcoting a young Fellow out of Con. 
tenance ; nor that it will ever conſtitute a Wit, to cx. 
cbude a tart Piece of Buffoonry with a <ubat mate: 1 
B.? Pray pleaſe to inform them again, that to ge. 
what they know is ſhocking, proceeds from ill u. 


ture, and a Sterility of Brain; eſpecially when the S 


ject will not admit of Raillery, and their Diſccase 


4 
4 
4 
4 
c 
c 

5 
t 


T. 


no Pretenfion to Satyr, but what is ia ticir %% 
fign to diſoblige, I ſhould be very glad too !: 1 
would take Notice, that a daily Repetition cu 
over. bearing Inſolence is yet more inſupportabie, 
a Confirmation of very extraordinary Duine!s. 
ſudden Publication cf tliis, may have an Effect 
2 notorious Ofender of this Kind, whoſe Kc. 
c won redeund very much to the Saticii0to! ws 
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e very . 
taker . 
' (:0:: Parturiunt montes. Hor. | 1 
lech. Wo 
n I T gives me much Deſpair in the Deſign of reforming 9 
ompr. the World by my Speculations, when J find there al- 17 
; ways ariſe, from one Generation to another, ſuc- 44 


ceſire Cheats and Bubbles, as naturally as Beaſts of Prey, 
and thoſe which are to be their Food. There is hardly a 
Man in the World, one would think, ſo ignorant, as not 
-1:. WE to know that the ordinary Quack- Doctors, who publiſh 


4 N * * . * . * . * 
erſum their great Abilities in little brown Dillets, diſtributed to i 
een who pa b Man Impoſtors and Murderers C | 
led vp. all who paſs by, are to a Man Impoſtors and Murderers | 


g WW ccnce of theſe Profeſſors, that the Affair ſtill goes on, 


4 
4 
g 
n e ſuach is the Credulity of the Vulgar, and the Impu- | 
r, red row Promiſes of what was never done before are 


— 
- — "—M E , 
—— a 


recen. mide every Day. What aggravates the Jeſc is, that even 
be, this Promiſe has been made as long as the Memory of | 


| tole ; Man can trace it, and yet nothing performed, and yet 
rth te: WA ill prevails. *As I was paſting along to-day, a Paper 


— 2 = 2 - = = — + 
Ze Rh 
. © 


Cc. given into my Hand by a Fellow without a Nole tells us 
0 cr. L follows, what good News is come to Town, to wit, 1 
ke: 1 that there is now a certain Cure for the Frencò Diſeaſe, f ' 
by a Gentleman juſt come from Eis Travels. | 
;!! | 
SI Ruſſe]-Court, over-agninſt the Cannon-Dill, at a 
nei „Surgeons Arms in Drury-Lane, is lately come from his 
ir Dave a Surgeon auh bath profiifed Surnery and Phyfick 
if vt I leth I Sca aud Land theſe twenty four Years. He (by 
2 „ the Lieſiug) cures the Vellox- Jaundice, Green-Siclneſr, 
c, Cc, Dropiy, Surfeits, long Sca Voyige?, Campains, 
£1 VV omen; Mitcarriages, Lying-In, Ce. os [ns Poeple 
el bat been laꝑie theſe thirty Tears con b; in nt, 
le careth all Di ſeaſes incident ta Men, Il umu, of Cliliren, 
. Ir a Man could be fo indol:nt ze to look uren this 
ant | Mavock of the human Species which is made by Vice 
1 as ;gi0rance, it would be a gco0d rillculet ork to 
g Cölment 


— — — — _ 
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comment upon the Declaration of this accompliſhed; 
veller. There is ſomething unaccountably taking am 
the Vulgar in thoſe who come from a great Way off. y 
norant People of Quality, as many there are of ſy, 
doat exceſſively this Way ; many Inſtances of which ey 
ry Man will ſuggeſt to himſelf without my Enumeratg 
of them. The Ignorants of lower Order, who cant 
like the upper Ones, be profuſe of their Money to the 
recommended by coming from a Diſtance, are no | 
complaiſant than the others, for they venture their Ling 
from the ſame Admiration. 

THE Dactor is lately come from his Travels, and bu 
praiſed both by Sea and Land, and therefore cures thy 
Green-Sickneſs, long Sea Voyages, Campains, and Lying. 
In. Both by Sea and Land! I will not anſwer for the 
Diſtempers called Sea Yoyages and Campains ; but I dan 
ſay, thoſe of Green-Sicknefs and Lying-In might bea 
well taken Care of if the Doctor ſtaid a-ſhoar. But the 
Art of managing Mankind, is only to make them ſtare; 
little, to Keep up their Aſtoniſhment, to let nothing te 
familiar to them, but ever to have ſomething in you 
Sleeve, in which they muſt think you are deeper thu 
they are. There is an ingenious Fellow, a Barber, d 
my Acquaintance, who, beſides his broken Fiddle and: 
dried Sea-Monſter, hasa 'Twine-Cord, ſtrained with two 
Nails at each End, over his Window, and the Work 
Rainy, Dry, Wet, and fo forth, written, to denote the 
Weather according to the Rifing or Falling of the Com 
We very great Scholars are not apt to wonder at this 
But I obſerved a very honeſt Fellow, a chance Cuſtome;, 
who ſate in the Chair before me to be fhaved, fix hö 
Eye upon this miraculous Performance during the Ops 
ration upon his Chin and Face. When thoſe and hi 
Head alſo were cleared of all Incumbrances and Excre: 
cences, he looked at the Fiſh, then at the Fiddle, {il 

rubling in his Pockets, and caſting his Eye again at tit 

wine, and the Words writ on each Side; then alten“ 
his Mind as to Farthings, and gave my Friend a Sils 
Six-pence. The Buſineſs, as I ſaid, is to keep up tit 
Amazement ; and if my Friend had bad only the Se 
leton and Kitt, he muſt have been contented with a [ei 
Payment. But the Doctor we were talking of, 2 
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Ps long Voyages the Teſtimony of ſome People that 
1, been thirty Years lame. When I received my Paper, 


m 

FT 1 ſagacious Fellow took one at the ſame Time, and read 
furs, el be came to the thirty Years Confinement of his 
be Friends, and went off very well convinced of the Doc- 


or's Sufficiency. You have many of theſe prodigious 
Perſons, who have had ſome extraordinary Accident at 
chan their Birth, or a great Diſaſter in ſome Part of their 
o lies. Any thing, however foreign from the Buſineſs 
Ling the People want of you, will convince them of your 
Ability in that you profeſs. There is a Doctor in Mou/e- 
d ys Aly near Napping, who ſets up for curing Cataracts 
es the upon the Credit of having, as his Bill ſets forth, loſt an 
ings. ye in the Emperor's Service, His Patients come in 
or the upon this, and he ſhews the Muſter- Roll, which con- 
lan ms that he was in his Imperial Majeſty's Troops ; and 
ben de puts out their Eyes with great 1 Who would 
at the believe that a Man ſhould be a Doctor for the Cure of 
ure: burſten Children, by declaring that his Father and Grand- 
ing be father were both burſten ? But Charles Ingoltſon, next 
Door to the Harp in Barbican, has made a pretty Penn 
- th dy that Aſſeveration. The Generality go upon their fir 
er, d Conception, and think no further; all the reſt is granted. 
anda bey take it, that there is ſomething uncommon in you, 
hand give you Credit for the reſt. You may be ſure it is 
Work {WE upon that I go, when ſometimes, let it be to the Purpoſe 
te the or not, I keep a Latin Sentence in my Front; and I way 
Cord, ot a little pleaſed when I obſerved one of my Readers 
this: Jay, caſting his Eye on my twentieth Paper, More Latin 
ome, fill? What a prodigious Scholar is this Man ! But as I 
*x hs WW Save here taken much Liberty with this learned Doctor, 
Ore RT muſt make up all I have ſaid by repeating what he 
nd n ſeems to be in earneſt in, and honeſtly to promiſe to 
xc. hoe who will not receive him as a great Man; to wit, 
, fil That from Eight till Twelve, and from Taue till Siæ, 
2 for the Good of the Publick to bleed for Three 
T 


Thur /day, 
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EY FY * 


Tanti non es ait. Sapis, Luperce. Mar. 


HIS is the Day on which many eminent Atl 
will probably publiſh their laſt Words. In 
fraid that few of our weekly Hiſtorians, who ax 

Men that above all others delight in War, will be aht 
to ſubſiſt under the Weight of a Stamp, and an approach 
ing Peace. A Sheet of blank Paper that mull * wetty 
new Imprimatur clapt upon it, before it is qual iel 
communicate any thing to the Publick, will mike 
Way in the World but very heavily. In Hort, dene 
ceſlity of carrying a Stamp, and the Tmprobibi 


notifying a bloody Battle, will, I am afra'd, both 11 CO 
cur to the ſinking of theſe thin Folios, which hive en 


ry other Day retailed.to us the Htitory- of ZA forth 
veral Years lait paſt. A ficetioas Friend of mine, uk 
loves a Pan, calls this preſeat Mortality among Authar 
The Tall of the Leaf. 

I remember, upon Mr. Paxter'; Death, there wi pi 
liſued a Sheet of very good Sayings, inicrivec, 16: 4 
Words of Mr. Paxter. The I itie fold ſo great a 
ber of theſe Papers, that about a Week after there cant 
out 2 ſecond Sheer, inſcribed, More laſt Fords if ©: 
Baxter. In the ſame me nner, T have. Reaſon to thisk 
that ſeveral ingenious Writers, who kyiye taken 
Lezve of the Publick, in dah ws Papers, will not git 
over io, but intend to appear ugain, the Perhaps u 
another Form, and With a Gin. rent Ti: Le i: de 
will, it is my Buſineſs in 11. :s Place, to give an Acton 
of my con Intention: „ Aud to acquaint Ny Rees 
the Motives by which J act, in chi. gicat Criſis cf nu 
Re publick of Leiters. | | 

[| have been long debating in my own TTeart, v ne: 
J mould throw up my Peu, as an 4 athor that 15-058 
I the Act Of Var. amet. WLich is co O en * 12 

(64 
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vil be a very good Equivalent. 


ſal a Member. 
Man ſhould enrich himſelf by Methods that are preju- 
FE Cicial to the Community in which he lives; and by the 
ſame Rule I think we may pronounce the Perſon to de- 


6 
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theſe four and twenty Hours, or whether I ſhould fill 
perſiſt in lay ing my Speculations, from Day to Day, 
before the Publick. The Argument which prevails with 
me molt on the firſt Side of the Queſtion is, that 1 am 
:nformed by my Bookſeller he muſt raiſe the Price of 
every fingle Paper to T'wo-pence, or that he ſhall not be 
able to pay the Duty of it. Now as I am very deſirous 
my Readers ſhould have their Learning as cheap as pol- 
ble, it is with great Difficulty that I comply with him 
in this Particular. 

HowEVER, upon laying my Reaſons together in the 
Balance, I find that thoſe waich plead for the Conti- 
ruznce of this Work, have much the greater Weight. 
For, in the firſt Place, in Recompence for the Expence 
to which this will put my Readers, it is to Le hoped they 
may receive from every Paper ſo much Inſtruction, as 
And, 1n order to this, 
| would not adviſe any one to take it in, who after the 
Peruſal of it, does not find himſelf TWo- pence the wiſer, 
or the better Man for it; or who upon Examination, 
does not believe that he has had I Wo- penny-worth of 
Mirth or Inſtruction for his Money. 

Bur I mult confeſs there is another Motive which 
prevails with me more than the former. I conſider that 
the Tax on Paper was given for the Support of the Go- 
rernment; and as J have Enemies, who are apt to per- 
ert every thing I do or ſay, I fear they would aicribe 


the laying down my Paper, on ſuch an Occaſion, to a 


Spirit of Malecontentedneſs, which I am reſolved none 
hail ever juſtly upbraid me with. No, I ſhall glory in 
contributing my utmolt to the Weal Publick ; and if my 
Country receives five or ſix Pounds a-day by my La- 
bours, I ſhall be very well pleaſed to find myſcif io uſe- 
It is a received Maxim, that no honeſt 


ſerve very well of his Countrymen, whoſe Labours 
bring more into the publick Coſfers, than into his own 


Pocket. 


SINCE T have mentioned the Word Enemies, I muſt 


F explain myſelf ſo far as to acquaint my Reader, that I 


mean 
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mean = the inſignificant Party Zealots on both fda, riminal. I! 
Men of ſuch poor narrow Souls, that they are not cay, V Derifion : 


ble of thinking on any — but with an Eye to Whip inſt Vice 
or Tory. During the Courſe of this Paper, I have ha {Weapon ma; 
accuſed by theſedeſpicableWretches of Trimming, Tine Nei the B 


ſerving, perſonal Reflection, ſecret Satire, and thelike, 
Now, tho in theſe my Compoſitions, it is viſible to ay 
Reader of common Senſe, that I conſider nothing by 
my Subject, which is always of an indifferent Natur; 
how is it poſſible for me to write ſo clear of Party, 3 
not to lie open to the Cenſures of thoſe who will te ay 
plying every Sentence, and finding out Perſons and 
hings in it, which it has no Regard to? 

SEVERAL paltry Scriblers and Declaimers have done 
me the Honour to be dull upon me in Reflections of thi 
Nature; but notwithſtanding my Name has been ſong. 
times traduced by this contemptible Tribe of Men, 
have hitherto avoided all Animadverſions upon 'em. The 
Truth of it is, I am afraid of __ them appear conf. 

or 


434 
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Quid dece 


INCE 
LY now liv 
thoſe w] 
riſing up 


derable by taking Notice of them, for they are like thole uly imitate 
imperceptible Inſects which are diſcover'd by the Mie Wiſtrokes, in 
ſcope, and cannot be made the Subject of Obſervauu WW! the more 
without being magnified. Sons of a lo 

HavinG mentioned thoſe few who have ſhew no no Di 


Wt i5 with an 
F 1s that I h 
© WERE C 


themſelves the Enemies of this Paper, I ſhould be ven 
ungrateful to the Publick, did not I at the ſame time i 
ſtify my Gratitude to thoſe who are its Friends, in which 


Number I may reckon many of the moſt diſtinguiſ f the Gree 
Perſons of all Conditions, Parties and Profeſſions in the uence of i 
Iſle of Great Britain. I am not ſo vainas to think ths HPIankind. 
Approbation is ſo much due to the Performance as en, or its 
the Deſign. There is, and ever will be, Juſtice enoqt WS the com 
in the World, to afford Patronage and Protection t untenanc 
thoſe who endeavour to advance Truth and Virtue, with WW human 
out Regard to the Paſſions and Prejudices of any pa * cby 
le the 


cular Cauſe or Faction. If I have any other Merit f 


me, it is that I have new-pointed all the Batteries of * e the 40 


dicule. They have been generally planted againft Pe. ect that 
ſons who have appeared ſerious rather than abſurd; « emment, 
at beſt, have aimed rather at what is unfaſhionable tha Plays (i 
what is vicious. For my own part, I have endeavour Le 


cr 


to make nothing ridiculous that. is not in ſome _ 
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riſe from them wiſer and better than we fat don 
them. 7 

Ir is one of the moſt unaccountable things in our 1, 
that the Lewdnets of our Theatre ſhould be ſo much cos 
Plained of, ſo well expoſed, and ſo little redrefled. [1x 
to be hoped, that ſome time or other we may be at lea 
to reſtrain the Licentiouſnels of the Theatre, and makey 
contribute its Aſiſtance to the Advancement of Moni. 
and to the Reformation of the Age. As Matters fax 
at preſent, Multitudes are ſhut out from this noble Ding. 
ſion, by reaſon of thoſe Abuſes and Corruptions toxt a. 


company it. A Father is often afraid that his Davgim _—— 
mould be ruin'd by thoſe Entertainments, which t to Air t 
invented for the Accompliſnment and Refining of ll . F 
man Nature. The Athenian and Roman Plays were wii o polite an 


ten with ſuch a Regard to Morality, that Sccrate; ul 
to frequent the one, and Cicero the other, 

IT happened once indeed, that Cato dropped into th 
Roman Theatre, when the Fleralia were to be repreſen: 
ed; and as in that Performance, which was a !:ind of : 
ligious Ceremony, there were ſeveral indecent Part q 


« of the M 
uſband has 
idio or a Le; 
r to have 

e contrary, 


dern Pl 
be acted, the People refuſed to ſee them whilſt Cat wm rk 5 - 
- * * * 1 | N y E 
preſent. Martial on this Hint made the following It. e ee 


gram, which we muſt ſuppoſe was applied to ſome n the (a; 


Friend of his, that had been accidentally preſent at cM... and ] 
ſuch Entertainment. | other Pur 
; all theſe ( 

Nas jocoſæ dulce ens ſacrum Floræ, 8 frequer 
Feftoſgae ſuſus, & licentiam wulgi, re. commo 

| Cur in Theatrum Cato ſevere wenifli Þ Ancient | 

As ideo tantum weneras, ut exires ? e. of a vai 

- Ar the ſa; 

FF hy doft thou come, great Cenſor of the te, two Crir 


20 ſee the looſe Diverſions of the Stage: 


| bab 
e Ut till, 
With awful Countenance and Brow ſecere, 


u, ere ple: 


What in the Name of Goodneſs deft thou here? done 

See the mixt Crowd ] how Giddy, Lewd and Fai th of it is 
Didſt thou come in but to go out again ? 'Stape, is 

| Ives, and 1 
Ax Accident of this Nature might happen once n erally a C 
Age among the Greeks or Romans; but they were l not Kno; 


wiſe and good to let the conſtant nightly Enterais 
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of fach a Nature, that People of the moſt Senſe and 
tne could not be at it. Whatever Vices are repreſented 
on the Stage, they ought to be ſo marked and branded by 
e poet, as not to appear either laudable or amiable in the 
on who is tainted with them. But if we look into 
le Engli/þ Comedies above mentioned, we would think 
er were formed upon a quite contrary Maxim, and that 
i Rule, tho' it held good upon the Heathen Stage, was 


v4, 


Own q 


ur Ay 
h Com 
letſue 


maket 


onto be regarded in Chriſtian Theatres. There is another 
e likewiſe, which was obſerved by Authors of Anti- 
De, and which theſe modern Genius's have no Regard 
ti a. | 


and that was never to chuſe an improper Subject for 
icule. Now a Subject is improper for Ridicule, if it 
apt to ſtir up Honour and Commileration rather than 
wohter. For this Reaſon, we do not find any Comedy 
O 5 2 

ſo polite an Author as Terence, raiſed upon the Violati- 
b of the Marriage-Bed. The Falſhood of the Wife or 
uſband has given Occaſion to noble Tragedies, but a 
io or a Lelius would have looked upon Inceſt or Mur- 
7 to have been as proper Subjects for Comedy. On 
e contrary, Cuckoldom is the Bafis of moſt of our 
dern Plays. If an Alderman appears upon the Stage, 
u may be ſure it is in order to be Cuckolded, An 
uſband that is a little grave and elderly, generally meets 
ch the ſame Fate. Knights and Baronets, Country 
irres, and Juſtices of the Quorum, come up to Town for 
other Purpoſe, I have teen poor Dozget cuckolded 
all theſe Capacities. In ſhort, our Eugliſs Writers 
as frequently ſevere upon this innocent unhappy Crea- 
fe, commonly known by the Name ct a Cuckold, as 
Ancient Comick Writers were upon an eating Para- 
k. Of a vain-glorious Soldier. 

Ar the ſame time the Poet ſo contrives Matters, that 
two Criminals are the Favourites of the Audience. 
e fit ſill, and wiſh well to them through the whole 
k7,cre pleaſed when they meet with proper Opportuni- 
- and ont of humour when they are diſappointed. The 
rd Fa ” of it ic, the accompliſhed Gentleman upon the Fa- 


ge, is the Perſon that is familiar with other Mens 
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nee * ferally a Compoſition of Sprightline(s and Falſhood. I 
were ! 


.- know whether-it proceeds from Barrenneſs of 
9 | Invention, 


ves, and indifferent to his own; as the fine Woman is 
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Invention, 1 of Manners, or Ignorance | 
Mankind, but I have often wondered that our ord; 
Poets cannot frame to themſelves the Idea of 2 f 
Man who is not a Whore-maſter, or of a Fine Wong 
that is not a ]ilt. 

I have ſometimes thought of compiling a Syften, 
Ethics out of the Writings of theſe corrupt Poets, wk 
the Title of Stage Morality. But I have been diver 
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from this Thought, by a Project which has been exeq, Perſon w 
ted by an ingenious Gentleman of my Acquaintance, HM eck but litt 
has compos'd, it ſeems, the Hiſtory of a oung Fella frong an 
who has taken all his Notions of the Worl — the dur entirely te 
and who has directed himſelf in every Circumſtance e Love o 


2 inſenſil 
er, till he 
hich he ha 


his Life and Converſation, by the Maxims and Exangy 
of the Fine Gentleman in Exgliſb Comedies. If I can jp 
vail upon him to give me a Copy of this new-faſhiog 
Novel, I will beſtow on it a Place in my Works, uf 


ueſtion not but it may have as good an Effect upon th away his 
rama, as Don Quixote had upon Romance. eat in a 
d improve 
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HERE is not a Common Saying which hasa eh Natural P 

ter Turn of Senſe in it, than what we often her er than v 

the Mouths of the Vulgar, that Cuſtom 1 21 ſpuſt in it. 

cond Nature. It is indeed able to form the Man a. and o 

and to give him Inclinations and Capacities altog tubes upon t 

different from thoſe he was born with. Dr. Plot, in liſh of then 

Hiſtory of Sraffordhire, tells us of an Idiot that chancnyſtituted aft 

to live within the Sound of a Clock, and always amd ted her ſelf 

himſelf with counting the Hour of the Day wh only loſes 


the Clock ſtruck, the Clock being ſpoiled by ſome ac 
dent, diot continued to ſtrike and count the Hal 
without tle help of it, in the ſame manner as be in 
done when it Was intire. Though I dare not voun's 
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+ Truth of this Story, it is very certain that Cuſtom 
as a Mechanical Effect upon the Body, at the ſame time 
ut it has a very extraordinary Influence upon the Mind. 
[ ſhall in this Paper conſider one very remarkable Ef- 
n which Cuſtom has upon Human Nature; and which, 
F rightly obſerved, may lead us into very uſeful Rules of 
ife, What I ſhall here take notice of in Cuſtom, is its 
onderful Efficacy in making every thing pleaſant to us. 
Perſon who is addicted to Play or Gaming, though he 
ok but little Delight in it at firſt, by degrees contracts 
ſtrong an Inclination towards it, and gives himſelf up 
dentirely to it, that it ſeems the only End of his Being. 
de Love of a retired or a buſie Life will grow upon a 
n inſenfibly, as he is converſant in the one or the o- 
er, till he is utterly unqualified for reliſhing that to 
hich he has been for ſome time diſuſed. Nay, a Man 
ay Smoak, or Drink, or take Snuff, till he is unable to 
$away his Time without it; not to mention how our 
delight in any particular Study, Art, or Science, riſes 
dd improves in Proportion to the Application which 
beſtow upon it. Thus what was at firſt an Exerciſe, 
comes at length an Entertainment. Our Employments 
changed into our Diverſions. The Mind grows fond 
thoſe Actions ſhe is accuſtomed to, and is drawn with 
. from thoſe Paths in which ſhe has been uſed 
Walk. 
Nor only ſuch Actions as were at firſt indifferent to 
but even ſuch as were painful, will by Cuſtom and 
tice become pleaſant. Sir Francis Bacon obſerves in 
Natural Philoſophy, that our Taſte is never pleaſed 
ner than with thoſe things which at firſt created a 
guſt in it. He gives particular Inſtances of Claret, 
, and other Liquors, which the Palate ſeldom ap- 
res upon the firſt Taſte ; but when it has once got a 
hof them, generally retains it for Life. The Mind is 
ſtituted after the ſame manner, and after having habi- 
ted her ſelf to any particular Exerciſe or Employment, 
only loſes her firſt Averſion towards it, but conceives 
ain Fondneſs and Affection for it. I have heard one 
the greateſt Genius's this Age has produced, who had 
a trained up in all the polite Studies of Antiquity aſ- 
me, upon his being obliged to ſearch into _ 
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Tc enforce this Conſideration, we may further ob- 
He, that the Practice of Religion will not only be at- 


tern ed with that Pleaſure, which naturally accompanies 
ole e Actions to which we are habituated, but with thoſe 
es thing zpernumerary Joys of Heart, that rife from the Conſci- 
h oben eſs of ſuch a Pleaſure, from the Satisfaction of acting 


ble th 


* \ to the Dictates of Reaſon, and from the Proſpect of 
Which! 


happy Immortality. 
Ix the fourth Place, we may learn from this Obſer- 
on which we have made on the Mind of Man, to 
ke particular Care, when we are once ſettled in a regu- 
Courſe of Life, how we too frequently indulge our 
Ives in any the moſt innocent Diverſions and Enter- 
inments, ſince the Mind may inſenſibly fall off from 
ge Reliſh of virtuous Actions, and, by Degrees, ex- 
unge that Pleaſure which it takes in the Performance 
ts Duty, for Delights of a much more interior and 
profitable Nature. 
Taz laſt uſe which I ſhall make of this remarkable 
operty in human Nature, of being delighted with 
red oe Actions te which it is accuſtomed, is to ſhew how 
ſolutely neceſſary it is for us to gain Habits of Virtue 
this Life, if we would enjoy the Pleaſures of the next. 
ee State of Bliſs we call Heaven will not be capable of 
to ring thoſe Minds, which are not thus qualified for 
we muſt, in this World, gain a Reliſh of ruth and 
rue, if we would be able to taſte that Knowledge and 
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regu rſection, which are to make us happy in the next. The 
e eds of thoſe ſpiritual Joys and Raptures, which are to 
gth a e up and flouriſh in the Soul to all Eternity, muſt be 
Kcaidd 


anted in her, during this her preſent State of Probation. 
ſhort, Heaven 1s not to be looked upon only as the 
eward, but as the natural Effect of a religious Life. 


ple or x the other Hand, thoſe evil Spirits, who, by long 
rage tom, have contracted in the Body Habits of Luft and 
rods, 5 luality, Malice and Revenge, an Averſion to every thing 
n good, juſt and laudable, are naturally ſeaſoned and 
1:11: 0Fepared for Pain and Miſery. Their Torments have al- 
0 taken root in chem, they cannot be happy when di- 
linz led of the Body, unleſs we may ſuppoſe, that Provi- 
a (at.o 


nce will, in a manner, create them anew, and work a 
385 in the Nectiſication of their Faculties. I hey may 
0 1. VI. 1 indeed 
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indeed, taſte a kind of malignant Pleaſure in thoſe Ad 
to which they are accuſtomed, whilſt in this Life; b. 
when they are removed from all thoſe Objects which N 
here apt to gratify them, they will naturally become); 


own Tormentors, and cheriſh in themſelves those painſu e therefor 
Habits of Mind which are called in Scripture Phraſe, He juſt ſeate: 
Worm which never dies. This Notion of Heaven 1 ed every | 
Hell is ſo very conformable to the Light of Nature, the chen do 
It was diſcovered by ſeveral of the moſt exalted Heather: , in difay 
It has been finely improved by many Eminent Divire  Welſewhere. 
the laſt Age, as in particular by Archbiſhop J 4 Witter Chear 
Dr. Sherlock, but there is none who has raiſed {ch reef ten D 
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Speculations upon it as Dr. Sc74, in the Firſt Back of his 
Chriſtian Life, which is one of the fineſt and moſt tate 
nal Schemes of Divinity, that is written in our Tongue, 
or in any other. "That Excellent Author has ſhewn hoy 
every particular Cuſtom and Habit of Virtue will, in is 
own Nature, produce the Heaven, or a State of Happ. 
neſs, in him who ſhall hercafter pradtiſe it: As on tie 
contrary, how every Cuitom or Habit of- Vice will le 
the natural Hell of him in whom it ſubſiſts. ( 


PP 


5 


Fædius hoc aliguid qua ndogue audebis. Juv. 


avoided, for Men inſenſibly go on when they ar 
once entered, and do not keep up a lively Aber: 
rence of the leaſt Unworthineſs. There 1s a certain ti! 
volous Falſhood that People indulge themſelves in, wluca 


T H E firſt Steps towards Ill are very carefully to be 


meets with: What I mean is a Neglect of Promiſes mac: 
on ſmall and indifferent Occaſions, ſuch as Parties of Fi 
ſure, Entertainments, and ſometimes Meetings out d 
Curioſity in Men of like Faculties to be in each other's 
Company. There are many Cauſes to which one ma 


aflign this light Infidelity. Fact Sippet never ken 
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dur he has appointed to come to a Friend's to Dinner; 
+ he is an inſignificant Fellow who does it out of Va- 
Au. He could never, he knows, make any Figure in 
ampany, but by giving a little Diſturbance at his Entry, 
therefore takes care to drop in when he thinks you 
e juſt ſeated. He takes his Place after having diſcom- 


189 


od every Body, and deſires there may be no Ce: emo- 


chen does he begin to call himſelf the ſaddeſt Fel- 
w, in diſappointing ſo many Places as he was invited 
elſewhere. It is the Fop's Vanity to name Houſes of 
nter Chear, and to acquaint you that he choſe yours 


t of ten Dinners which he was obliged to be at that 
ay. The laſt Time I had the Fortune to ent with him, 

was imagining how very fat he ſhould have been had 
eaten all he had ever been invited to. But it is im- 
rtinent to dwell upon the Manners of ſuch a Wretch 
obliges all whom he diſappoints, though his Circum- 
nces conſtrain them to be civil to him. But there are 
oe that every one would be glad to fee, win fall into 
e ame deteſtable Habit. It is a mercileſs thing that 


jy one can be at Eaſe, and ſuppoſe a Set of Feople 


ho have a Kindneſs for him, at that Moment waiting 
of Reſpe& to him, and refuſing to taſte their Food 
Converſation with the utmoſt Impatience. One of 

ele Promiſers ſometimes ſhall mate his Excuſes for not 
ming at all, fo late that half the Company have only 
lament, that they have neglected Matters of Moment 
meet him whom they find a Trifler. They immedi- 
ly repent of the Value they had for him; and ſuch 
eatment repeated, makes Company never depend upon 
Promile any more; ſo that he often comes at the 

Kdle of a Meal, where he is ſecretly lighted by the 
ons with whom he eats, and curſed by the Servants, 
ole Dinner is delayed by kis prolonging their Maſter's 
tertainment. It is wonderful, that Men guilty this 
V, could never have obſerved, that the whiling Lime, 
gathering together, and waiting a little before Din- 
is the moſt aukwardly paſſed away of any art in 
four and twenty Hours. It they did think at all, they 
uld reflect upon their Guilt, in lengthning ſuch a 
penſion of agrecable Life. The conſtant offending 
Way, has, in a Degree, an Eſfect upon the Honeſty 
12 of 
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of his Mind who is guilty of it, as common Swearin 
is a kind of habitual Perjury : It makes the Soul unatiet 
tive to, what an Oath is, even while it utters it at th 
Lips. Phecion beholding a wordy Orator while he ws 
making a magnificent Speech to the People full of vnn 
Promiſes, Methinks, ſaid he, I am now fixing my Fg 
upon a Cypreſs Tree, it has all the Pomp and Beauty ing. 
ginable in its Branches, Leaves, and Height, but ala 
it bears no Fruit. 

TrovGH the Expectation which is raiſed by imyer. 
tinent Promiſers is thus barren, their Confidence, eve 
after Failures, is ſo great, that they ſubſiſt by ſtil pro 
miſing on. I have heretofore diſcourſed of the inſigniß. 
cant Liar, the Boaſter, and the Caſtle- Builder, and treztet 
them as no i!1-deſigning Men, (tho' they are to be placet 
among the ſrivolouſly falſe ones) but Perſons who fall in 
to that Way purely to recommend themſelves by their 
Vivacities; but indeed 1 cannot let heedleſs Premiſer, 
though in the moſt minute Circumſtances, pals with { 
ſlight a Cenſure. If a Man ſhould take a Reſolution to 

y only Sums above an hundred Pounds, and y.t cot. 
tract with different People Debts of five and ten, hoy 
long can we ſuppoſe he will keep his Credit? This Man 
will as long ſupport his good Name in Buſineſs, as he wil 
in Converſation, who without Difficulty males Afignzs 
tions which he is indifferent whether he keeps or nor. 

I am the more ſevere upon this Vice, Lecaule | have 
been ſo unfortunate as to be a very great Criminal my 
ſelf. Sir Ax pREW FREEPORT, and all ether my Friend 
who are ſcrupulous to Promiſes of the meaneſt Conſiden. 


tion imayinable from an Habit of Virtue that way, hare 


often upbraided me with it. I take ſhame upon my 
ſelf for this Crime, and more particularly for the greatek 
I ever committed of the Sort, that when as agreeablea 
Company of Gentlemen and Ladies as ever were got to- 
gether, and | foriooth, Mr. SPECTATOR, to be of the 
Party with Womea of Merit, like a Booby as I was 
miſtook ihe Time of mceting, and came the Night fol 
lowing. I with every Fool who is negligent in tu 
kind, may have as great a Loſs as I had in this; for tix 
{.me Company will never meet more, but are ditpers 


into various Parts of the World, and 1 am left under ttt 
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ompunction that I deſerve, in ſo many different Places 
to be called a Trifler. 

Tuts Fault is ſometimes to be accounted for, when 
eſtble People are fearful of appearing precious and re- 
ſerred by Denials; but they wil find the Apprehenſion of 
hat Im putation will betray them into a childiſh Imps- 
tence of Mind, and make them promiſe all who are fo 
Kad to ask it of them. This leads ſuch ſoft Creatures 
into the Misfortune of ſeeming to return overtures of 
Good-will with Ingratitude, The firit Reps in the Breach 
fa Man's Integrity are much more important than Men 
zre aware of. 'The Man who ſcruples breaking his Word 
in little Things, would not ſutfer in his own Conicience 
o great Pain for Failures of Conſequence, as he who 
thinks every little Offence againſt '{'ruth and Jultice a 
Diſparagement. We ſhould not make any thing we our 
ſelves diſapprove habitual to us, if we would be ſure of 
cur Integrity. 

I remember a Falſhood of the trivial Sort, tho' not in 
relation to Aſſignations, that expoſed a Man to a very un- 
eaſy Adventure. Wil. Trap and F ack Stint were Cham- 
ber-fellows in the Inner- Temple about 25 Years ago. They 
one Night ſate in the Pit together at a Comedy, where 
they both obſerved and liked the ſame young Woman in 
the Boxes, Their Kindneſs for her entered both Hearts 
ceeper than they imagined. Sint had a good Faculty at 
writing Letters of Love, and made his Addreſs privately 
that Way; while Trap proceeded in the ordinary Courſe, 
by Money and her waiting-Maid. T he Lady gave thein 
both r receiving Trap into the utmoll Fa- 
your, and anſwering at the ſame time Stint's Letters, and 
piving him Appointments at third Places. Trap began to 
ſulpect the Epiſtolary Correſpondence of his Friend, and 
diſcorered alſo that Si¹t opencd all his Letters which 
came to their common Lodgings, in order to form his 
own Aſſignations. After much Anxiety and Reſtleſneſs, 
Irap came to a Reſolution, which he thought would 
break off their Commerce with one another without any 
kazardous Explanation. He therefore writ a Letter in a 
feigned Hand to Mr. Trap at his Chambers in the Temple, 
unt, according to Cuſton, ſeized and opened it, and was 
bot a little ſurprizcd to find the Inſide directed to * 
I 3 ſelf. 
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ſelf, when, with great Perturbation of Spirit, he, 
as follows. 


Mr. Stint, 
OU have gaineda ſlight Satisfaction at the Epen 
of doing a very heinous Crime. At the Price 5; 
faithful Friend you have obtained an inconſtant \y 
ſtreſs. I rejoice in this Expedient I have thougit of 
break my Mind to you, and tell you, You are ah. 
Fellow, by a Means which does not expoſe you to tg 
Affront except you deſerve it. I know, Sir, as int 
nal as you are, you have ſtill Shame enough to avery 
your ſelf againſt the Hardineis of any one that ſhy; 
publickiy tell you of it. I therefore, who have rec. 
ved ſo many ſecret Hurts from you, ſail take Sat 
faction with Safety to my ſclf. I call you Bake, 2 
you muſt bear it, or acknowledge it; I triumph cy 
you that ycu cannot come at me; nor Go I tankt 
di monourable to come in Armour to aſſault Lim, yi 
was in Ambuſcade when he wounded me. 
* Vaar need more be ſaid to convince you of bei 
uilty of the baſeſt Practice imaginable, than that is 
fach as has made you liable to be treated after this M 
ner, while you yourſelf cannot in your own Conſcien 
but allow the Juſtice of the Upbraidings of 
Your Injur'd Friend, 
T Ralph Im 
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HEN I reflect upon my Labours for the Pub 
lick, I cannot but obſerve, that Part of the de 
cics, of which I profeſs my ſelf a Friend 440 


Guardian, is ſometimes treated with Severity; that! 
mere are in my Writings many Deſcriptions given of 1. 
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Perſons, and yet not any direct Encomium made of thoſe 
who are good. When I was convinced of this Error, I 
could not but immediately call to Mind ſeveral of the 
Fair Sex of my Acquaintunce, whoſe Characters deſerve 
to be tranſmitted to Poſterity in Writings which will 
long outlive mine. But I do not think that a Reaſon 
way I ſhould not give them their Place in my Diurnal 
95 ling as it will laſt. For the Service therefore of my 
Female Readers, I ſhall ſingle out {ome Characters of 
Maids, Wives and Widows, which deſerve the Imitati- 
on of the Sex. She who ſhall lead this {mall illuſtrious 
Number of Heroines ſhall be the amiable Fidelia. 
}:rorE I enter upon the particular Parts of her Cha- 
r:Qer, it is neceſſary to Preface, that ſhe is the only 
Child of a decrepid Father whoſe Life is bound up in 
bers. This Gentleman has uſed Fidelia from her Cradle 
with all the Jenderneſs imaginable, and has view'd her 
growing Perfections with the Partiality of a Parent, that 
ſcon thought her accompliſhed above the Children of all 
other Men, but never thought ſhe was come to the ut- 
moſt Improvement of which ſhe hericlf was capable. 
Thi: Fondneſs has had very happy Effects upon his own 
Happineſs, for ſhe reads, ſhe dances, ſhe ſings, uſes her 
Spinet and Lute to the utmoſt Perfection: And the La- 
dy's Uſe of all theſe Excellencies, is to divert the old Man 
in his ealy Chair, when he is out of the Pangs of a 
Chronical Diſtemper. F:4/;a is now in the twenty third 
Year of her Age ; but the Application of many Lovers, 
her vigorous 1 ime of Life, her quick Senſe of all that is 
truly gallant and elegant in the Enjoyment of a plentiful 


Fortune, are not able to draw her from tlie Side of her 
good old Father. 
Affection fo pure and angulick as that of a Father to a 


Certain it is, that there is no kind of 


Daughter. He beholds ber both with, and without Re- 


In love to our Wives there is Deſire, 


ters, there is ſomething wich there ate no Words to 
expreſs. Her Lite is deſigned wholly Domeſtick, and ſhe 
1% ready a Friend and Companion, that every Thing that 
Peſſes about a Man, is accompanied with the Idea ot her 
Preſence. Her Sex allo is naturally ſo much ex-0.1d to 

se 18, 


14 perhaps, 
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ſelf, when, with great Perturbation of Spirit, he n- 
as follows. 


Mr. Stint, 
Ms have gained a ſlight Satisfaction at the Hupen 
of doing a very heinous Crime. At the Price gg: 

faithful Friend you have obtained an inconſtant hy, 
ſtreſs. I rejoice in this Expedient I have thought of 
break my Mind to you, and tell you, You are aba 
Fellow, by a Means which does not expoſe you to tg 
Affront except you deſerve it. I know, Sir, as nim 
nal as you are, you have ſtill Shame enough to averre 
your ſelf againſt the Hardineſs of any one that ſhy; 
publickiy tell you of it. I therefore, who have rec, 
ved ſo many ſecret Hurts from you, ſhall take Sil 
faction with Safety to my ſclf. I call you Bake, 2 
you muſt bear it, or acknowledge it; I triumph ox 
you that ycu cannot come at me; nor do!] tir); 1 
dihonourable to come in Armour to aſſault Lim, v 
was in Ambuſcade when he wounded me. 

* Vnar need more be ſaid to convince you of bein 

uilty of the baſeſt Practice imaginable, than that its 
fach as has made you liable to be treated after this Ma 
ner, while you yourſelf cannot in your own Conlcienc 
put allow the Juſtice of the Upbraidings of 

Your Injur'd Friend, 

T Ralph Try 
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Perſons, and yet not any direct Encomium made of thoſe 
who are good. When I was convinced of this Error, I 
could not but immediately call to Mind ſeveral of the 
Fair Sex of my Acquaintance, whoſe Characters deſerve 
to be tranſmitted to Poſterity in Writings which will 
long outlive mine. But I do not think that a Reaſon 
way I ſhould not give them their Place in my Diurnal 
95 leng as it will laſt. For the Service therefore of my 
Female Readers, J ihall ſingle out ſome Characters of 
Maids, Wives and Widows, which deſerve the Imitati- 
on of the Sex. She who ſhall lead this {mall illuſtrious 
Number of Heroines ſhall be the amiable Fidelia. 
Bzronex I enter upon the particular Parts of her Cha- 
der, it is neceſſary to Preface, that ſhe is the only 
Child of a decrepid Father whoſe Life is bound up in 
ers. "This Gentleman has uſed Fidelia from her Cradle 
with all the Jenderneſs imaginable, and has view'd her 
growing Perfections with the Partiality of a Parent, that 
ſcon thought her accompliſhed above the Children of all 
other Men, but never thought ſne was come to the ut- 
moſt Improvement of which ſhe herielf was capable. 
This Fondneſs has had very happy Effects upon his own 
Happineſs, for ſhe reads, ſhe dances, ſhe fings, uſes her 
Spinet and Lute to the utmoſt Perfection: And the La- 
dy's Uſe of all theſe Excellencies, is to divert the old Man 
in his ealy Chair, when he is out of the Pangs of a 
Chronical Diſtemper. Tidelia is now in the twenty third 
Vear of her Age; but the Application of many Lovers, 
her vigorous 1 ime of Life, her quick Senſe of all that is 
truly gallant and elegant in the Enjoyment of a plentiful 
Fortune, are not able to draw her from the Side of ker 
good old Father. Certain it is, that there is no kind of 
Affection ſo pure and angelick as that of a Father to a 
Daughter. He beholds ber both with, and without Re- 
gard to her Sex. In love to our Wives there is Deſire, 
to our Sons there is Ambition; but in that to our Daugh- 
ters, there is ſomething which there ate no Words to 
expreſs. Eier Lite is deſigned wholly Domeſlick, and ſhe 
iᷣſo ready a Friend and Companion, that every Thing that 
PaIſes about a Man, is accompanied with the Idea ot her 
Telence. Her Sex allo is naturally ſo much exr-0.cd to 
lazard, both as to Fortune and Innocence, thai ste is, 


I 4 perhaps, 
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perhaps, a new Cauſe of Fondneſs ariſing from that Con 
fideration alſo. None but Fathers can have a true dent 
of theſe Sort of Pleaſures and Senſations ; but my Fant 
liarity with the Father of Fidelia, makes me let drop the 
Words which I have heard him ſpeak, and obſerve urch 
hi Tenderneſs towards her. 

FIDELT 4on her Part, as I was going to ſay, as e. 
compliſhed as ſhe is, with all her Beauty, Wit, Air, aud 
Mien, employs her whole Time in Care and Attendares 
upon her Father. How have I been charmed to ſee c 
of the moſt beauteous Women the Age has produced © 
her Kuces helping on an old Man's Slipper! Her fia 
Regard to him is what ſhe makes her Diverſion, her Be. 
fin els, and her Glory. When ſhe was aſked by a,Frien 
of ner deceaſed Mother, to admit of the Courtſhip of iv 
Son, ſhe aniwer'd, That ſhe had a great Reſpect and Cn 
titude to her for the Overture in Behalf of one fo near u 
her, but that during her Father's Life, ſhe would ani 
into her Heart no Value for any Thing that ſhould interest 
with her Endeavour to make his Remains of Life as hep 
ar d eaſy as could be expected in his Circumſtances. Tis 
Lady admoniſhed her of the Prime of Life with a Smit; 
which Fidelia anſwered with a Frankneſs that always x 
tends unfeigned Virtue. 1t is true, Madam, there are ty} 
fare very great Satisfations to be expected in the Cannim 
cf a Man of Henour, achom one tenderly loves; but I fond | 
much Satisfaction in the Reflection, how much I mitigatit 
#921d Man's Pains, whoſe Weifare depends upon my H dig 
aleut him, that I willingly exclude the looſe Gratifcatin 
of Paſſion for the ſolid Reflections of Duty. I know not wth 
ther anyMan's Wife would be alla d, and( what Iſtill mi 
fear) 1 know not whether I, a Wife, ſhauld be willing ul 
as officious as I am at preſent about my Parent. The hayy 
Father has her Declaration that ſhe will not marry cur 
his Life, and the Pleaſure of ſeeing that Reſolution nk 
uneaſy to her. Were one to paint filial Affection in it c 
moſt Beauty, he could not have a more lively Idea ch 
than in beholding Fidelia ſerving her Father at his How 
of Riſing, Meals, and Reſt. 

Wu the general Crowd of Female Youth are c 
ſulting their Glaſſes, preparing for Balls, Aſſemblies, & 
Plays; for a young Lady, who could be regarded ami 

(3 
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the foremoſt in thoſe Places, either for her Perſon, Wit, 
Forcune, or Converſation, and yet contemn all theſe En- 
ertainments, to ſweeten the heavy Hours of a decrepid 
Parent, is a Reſignation truly heroick. Fidelia performs 
the Duty of a Nurſe with all the Beau'y of a Bride ; nor 
des ſhe neglect her Perfon, becauſe of her Attendance on 
him, when he is too ill to receive Company, to whom 
ſhe may make an Appearance. 

FIDEL T4, who gives him up her Youth, does not 
hink it any great Sacrifice to add to it the Spoiling of her 
Dreſs. Her Care and Exactneis in her Habit, convince 
der Father of the Alacrity of her Mind ; and ſhe has of all 
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her Be. Women the beſt Foundation for affecting the Praiſe of 
Fre fexming Negligence. What adds to the Entertain- 
bote vent of the good old Man is, that Fidelia, where Merit 


nd Fortune cannot be overlook'd by Epiſtolary Lovers, 


nd Gre 
eads over the Accounts of her Conqueſts, plays on her 


near u 
dan pinet the gayeſt Airs, (and while ſhe is domg lo, you 
nter{es Mould think her formed only for Gallantry) to intimate 


bern him the Pleaſures ſhe deſpiſes for his Sake. 


es. Tie Tuosz who think themſelves the Patterns of good 
Smile: reeding and Gallantry, would be aſtoniſhed to hear, that 
vays a WP" thoſe Intervals when the old Gentleman is at Eaſe, and 


are 10 l 
emmy 


II 


N 
gates 


an dear Company, there are at his Houſe, in the moſt re- 
Eular Order, Aſſemblies of People oi the higheſt Merit ; 
nere there is Converſation without Mention of the Faults 
the Abſent, Benevolence between Men and Women 


Ja chout Paſſion, and the higheſt Subjects of Morality treat- 
Fat of as a natural and accidental Diſcourſe ; all which is 
„ate eing to the Genius of Fidelia, who at once makes her 
ſtill i ather's Way to another World eaſy, and her {elf capa- 
e of being an Honour to his Name in this. 

e happ! 


y burg Mr. SpECTATOR, 


ion nc Was the other Day at the Bear- Garden, in hopes to 
in its u have ſeen your ſhort Face; but not being ſo for- 
dea aft funate, I muſt tell you by way of Letter, That there is a 
is Hon Myſtery among the Gladiators which has eſcaped your 
Spectatorial Penetration. For being in a Box at an Ale- 

are c bouſe near that renowned Seat of Honour abovemen- 
blies «A ©'2ned, I over-heard two Maſters of the Science agree- 
ame e do quarrel on the next Opportunity. This was to 
2 1 5 happen 
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happen in the Company of a Set of the Praternit 4 
* Baſket-Hilts, who were to meet that Evening. Whe, 
this was ſettled, oneaſked the other, Will you give Cm 
© or receive? the other anſwered, Receive. It ns js. 
* plied, Areyoua paſſionate Man? No, provided you cut 
no more nor no deeper than we agree. I thought it ny 
* Duty to acquaint you with this, that the People m;y 
not pay their Money for Fighting, and be cheated, * 


Your humble Servant, 
T\ Scabbard Raſy, 
SSSSSSSDSDSSSSSSSSN 
No. 450. Medneſday, Auguſt 6. 
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0 * 


—— 2 erenda fecunia primum, 
Virtus poſt nummas. 


Mr. SptECTATOR, 
- LL Men, through different Paths, make at the 
- ſame common Thing, Money ; and it is to he: 
we owe the Politician, the Merchant, ad 
the Lawyer; nay, to be free with you, I beliere u 
that alſo we are beholden for our Spectator. I n 
apt to think, that could we look into our own Hear, 
* we ſhould ſee Money engraved in them in more live! 
and moving Characters than Self- Preſervation; for wi 
* can reflect upon the Merchant hoiſting Sail in a doult 
* ful Purſuit of her, and all Mankind ſacrificing thei 
* Quiet to her, but muſt perceive that the Characters 
* Self-Preſervation (which were doubtleſs originally tbe 
* brighteſt) are ſullied, if not wholly defaced;and thatthoſ 
* of Money (which at firſt was only valuable as a Mezt 
to Security) are of late ſo brightened, that the Charic 
ters of Self-Preſervation, like a leſs Light ſet by a great 
* er, are become almoſt imperceptible ? Thus has Money 
got the upper Hand of what all Mankind former) 
C onghe moſt dear, wiz. Security; and I wiſh I cout 


< fay ſhe had here put a Stop to her ViRories ; but, ls 
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gommon honeſty fell a Sacrifice to her. This is the 
Way ſcholaſtick Men talk of the greateſt Good in the 
World; bat I, a Tradeſman, ſhall give you another Ac- 
« count of this Matter in the plain Narrative of my own 
« Life, I think it proper, in the firſt place, to acquaint 
my Readers, that fince my ſetting out in the World, 
«© which was in the Year 1660, I never wanted Money, 
having begun with an indifferent good Stock in the 
Tobacco- Trade, to which I was bred ; and by the con- 
* tinual Succeſſes, it has pleaſed Providence to bleſs my 
© Endeavours with, am at laſt arrived at what they call 
'a Plumb. To uphold my Diſcourſe in the Manner of 
your Wits or Philoſophers, by ſpeaking fine Things, or 
drawing Inferences, as they pretend, from the Nature 
of the Subject, I account it vain ; having never found 
any Thing in the Writings of ſuch Men, chat did not ſa- 
© your more of the Invention of the Brain, or what is 
« ſtyled Speculation, than of found Judgment or profitable 
« Obſervation. I will readily grant indeed, that there is 
what the Wits call natural in their Talk ; which is the 
* utmoſt thoſe curious Authors can aſſume to themſelves, 
and is indeed all they endeavour at, for they are but la- 
' mentable Teachers. And what, I pray, is Natural? 
That which is pleaſing and eaſy : and what are plea- 
* fing and eaſy ? Forſooth, a new Thought or Conceit 
* dreſſed up in ſmooth quaint Language, to make you 
ſmile and wag your Head, as being what you never ima- 
gined before, and yet wonder why you had not; meer 
* trothy Amuſements ! fit only for Boys or filly Women 
* to be caught with. 
It is not my preſent Intention to inſtrutt my Read- 
* ersin the Methods of acquiring Riches ; that may be 
the Work of another Eſſay; but to exhibit the real and 
* ſolid Advantages I have found by them in my long and 
* manifold Experience; nor yet all the Advantages of ſo 
* worthy and valuable a Blefling, (for who does not know 
or imagine the Comforts of being warm or living at 
* eaſe? And that Power and Preheminence are their inſe- 
* parable Attendants ? ) But only to inſtance the great 
Supports they afford us under the ſevereſt Calamities and 
x Misfortunes ; to ſhew that the Love of them is a ſpe- 
. cal Antidote againſt Immorality and Vice, and _ the 
0 ame 
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ſame does likewiſe naturally diſpoſe Men to ARions 
Piety and Devotion: all which I can make out by m 
* own Experience, who think my ſelf no ways particular 
from the reſt of Mankind, nor better nor worſe by 
Nature than generally other Men are. 
* In the Year 1665, when the Sickneſs was, I loſthy 
« it my Wife and two Children, which were all n 
Stock. Probably I might have had more, conſidering 
I was married between 4 and 5 Years ; but finding her 
to be a teeming Woman, I was careful, as having the 
little above aBrace of thouſand Pounds, to carry on my 
Trade and maintain a Family with. I loved them x 
© uſually Men do their Wives and Children, and there. 
fore could not reſiſt the firſt impulſes of Nature on 6 
* woundinga Loſs; but I quickly rouzed myſelf, and 
found Means to alleviate, and at laſt conquer my Af. 
fliction, by reflecting how that ſhe and her Children 
having been no great Expence to me, the beſt Part g 
her Fortune was ſtill leſt; that my Charge being n. 
* duced to myſelf, a Journeyman, and a Maid, I might 
live far cheaper than before; and that being now? 
* childleſs Widower, I might perhaps marry a no leſs de. 
* ſerving Woman, and with a much better Fortune than 
ſhe brought, which was but 800 J. And to convince my 
Readers that ſuch Conſiderations as theſe were proper 
and apt to produce ſuch an Effect, I. remember it u 
the conſtant Obſervation. at. that. deplorable Time, 
when ſo many Hundreds were ſwept away daily, tht 
the Rich ever bore the Loſs of their Families and Re- 
lations far better than the Poor; the latter having little 
or nothing before-hand, and living from Hand to 
Mouth, placed the whole Comfort and Satisfaction df 
their Lives in their Wives and Children, and wer 
therefore inconſolable. 
ITuk following Year happened the Fire; at which 
Time, by good Providence, it was my Fortune to haue 
converted the greateſt Part of my Effects into reacy 
Money, on ihe Proſpect of an extraordinary Advantage 
which I was preparing to lay hold on. | his Calami- 
ty was very terrible and aſtoniſhing, the Fury of tit 
Fla mes being ſuch, that whole Streets, at {everal dit 
ant Places, were deſtroyed at one and the lame Lia, 
"10 
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ſo that (as it is well known) almoſt all our Citizens were 
; burnt out of what they had. But what did I then do? 
I did not ſtand gazing on the Ruins of our noble Metro- 
« polis 3 I did not ſhake my Head, wring my Hands, 
« gh, and ſhed Tears; I confider'd with myſelf what 
« could this avail; I fell a plodding what Advantages 
might be made cf the ready Caſh I had, and immedi- 
© ately bethought myſelf that wonderful Penny worths 
might be bought of the Goods, that were ſaved out 
« of the Fire. In ſhort, with about 2000 J. and a little 
« Credit, I bought as much Tobacco as rais'd my Eſtate 
© to the Value of 10000/7. I then /ooked on the ſhes of 
© our City, and the Miſery of its late Inhabitants, as au 
« Effedt of the juſt Wrath and Indignation of Heaven to- 
wards a ſinful and perverſe People. 

© AFTER this I married again, and that Wife dying, 
] took another; but both proved to be idle Baggages z 
« the firſt gave me a great deal of Plague and Vexation 
© by her Extravagancies, and I became one of the By- 
+ words of the City. I knew it would be to no manner 
* of Purpoſe to go about to curb the Fancies and In- 
© clinations of Women, which fly out the more for be- 
ing reſtrained ; but what I could I did. I watched her 
' narrowly, and by good Look found her in the Em- 
' braces (for which I had two Witneſſes with me) of a 
* wealthy Spark of the Court-end of the own; of 
whom I recovered 15000 Pounds, which made me A- 
* mends for what ſhe had idly ſquandred, and put a Si- 
lence to all my Neighbours, taking off my Reproach 
Aby the Gain they ſaw I had by it. The laſt died about 
two Years after I married her, in Labour of three Chil- 
dren. I conjecture they were begotten by a Country 
* Kinſman of hers, whom, at her Recommendation, I 
* took into my Family, and gave Wages toasa Journey- 
* man. What this Creature expended in Delicacies and 
high Diet with her Kinſman (à well as I could com- 
pute by the Poulterers, Fiſkmongers, and Grocers Bill:) 
* amounted in the ſaid two Years to one hundred eight 
* fix Pounds, four Shillings, and five Pence Half. penny. 
Ihe fine Apparel, Fracelets, Lockets, and Treats, c. 


of the other, according ta the belt Calculation, came 


in three Years and about three Quarters to ſeven hun- 
* dred 
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dxed forty four Pounds, ſeven Shillings and 1 


* Pence. After this I reſolved never to marry mon 
* and found I had been a Gainer by my Marriages, ,, 
the Damages granted me for the Abuſes of my By 
© (all Charges deduQed) eight thouſand three hync;g 
* Pounds within a Trifle. ; 
I come now to ſhew the good F ffects of the Love g 
Money on the Lives of Men towards rendring chen 
© honeſt, ſober, and religious. When I was your 
Man, I had a Mind to make the beſt of my Wit. a 
over. reached a Country Chap in a Parcel of unſours 
Goods; to whom, upon his upbraiding, and threatnir 
to expole me for it, I returned the Equivalent of bi 
«. Lofs ; and upon his good Advice, wherein he cle; 
* demonſtrated the Folly of ſuch Artifices, which ct 
© never end but in Shame, and the Ruin of all Corel 
pondence, I never after tranſgreſſed. Can your Cor. 
© tiers, who take Bribes, or your Lawyers or Phyſician; 
in their Practice, or even the Divines who intermeds|, 
* in woerldly Affairs, boaſt of making but one Slip in thei 
Lives, and of ſuch a thorough and laſting Reform. 
on? Since my coming into the World I do netr:. 
member I was ever overtaken in Drink, fave ri; 
times, once at the Chriſtening of my firit Child, thrice 
at our City Feaſts, and five times at driving of Bargains, 
My Reformation I can attribute to nothing ſo much a 
the Love and Eſteem of Money, for I found myſelf 
to be extravagant in my Drink, and apt to turn Projec 
* tor, and make raſh Bargains. As for Women, I te 
ver knedè any, except my Wives: For my Reader mul 
* know, and it is what he may confide in as an excc. 
ent Recipe, That the Love of Buſineſs and Money is 
the greateſt Mortifier of inordinate Defires imaginable 
as employing the Mind continually in the careful Over 
ſight of what one has, in the eager Queſt after more, 1 
looking after the Negligences and Deceits of Servant; 
in the due Entring and Stating of Accounts, in huntiry 
after Chaps, and in the exact Knowledge of the Statect 
Markets; which Things whoever thoroughly atterc;, 
will find enough and enough to employ his 'Thougt 
on every Moment of the Day; fo that I cannot cal 


to Mind, that in all the Time I was a Husband, Which 
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« off and on, was about twelve Years, I ever once 
thought of my Wives but in Bed. And, laſtly, for Re- 
« ligion, I have ever been a conſtant Churchman, both 
« Forenoons and Afternoons on Sundays, never forgetting 
to be thankful for any Gain or Advantage I had had 
that Day; and on Saturday Nights, upon calling up my 
« Accounts, I always was grateful for the Sum of m 
« Week's Profits, and at Chriftmas for that of the whole 
« Year. It is true, perhaps, that my Devotion has'net 
been the moſt fervent; which, I think, ought to be 
« imputed to the Evenneſs and Sedateneſs of my 'I'em- 
per, which never would admit of any Impetuoſities of 
* any Sort: And I can remember that in my Youth 
and Prime of Manhood, when my Blood ran brisker, I 
took greater Pleaſure in religious Exerciſes than at pre- 
« ſent, or many Years pait, and that my Devotion ſenſi- 
« bly declined as Age, which is dull and unwieldy, came 
upon me. 

have, I hope, here proved, that the Love of Mo- 
© ney prevents all Immorality and Vice; which if you 
© will not allow, you muſt, that the Purſuit of it obliges 
Men to the ſame Kind of Life as they would follow if 
they were really virtuous : Which is all I have to ſay 
* at preſent, only recommending to you, that you 
* would think of it, and turn ready Wit into ready Mo- 
* ney as faſt as you can, I conclude, 


Your Servant, 


Ephraim Weed. 


£02 
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— Jam ſævus apertam 
In rabiem cæpit werti jocus, & per honeflas 
Ire min ax impunè domos — 


HERE is nothing ſo ſcandalous to a Govern nett, 
and deteſtable in the Eyes of all good Men, as de. 
famatory Papers and Pamphlets ; but at the fame 

time there 13 nothing ſo difficult to tame, as a ſatyrici 

Author. An angry Writer who cannot appear in Print, 

naturally vents his Spleen in Libels and Lampoons, A 

gay old Woman, ſays the Fable, ſeeing all her M rinkle 

repreſented in a large Looking-glaſs, threw it upon the 

Ground in a Paſſion, and broke it into a thouſand Piece, 

but as ſhe was afterwards ſurveying the Fragments with 

a ſpiteful kind of Pleaſure, ſhe could not forbear uttering 

herſelf in the following Soliloquy. What have I got by 

this revengeful Blow of mine, I have only multiplied my 

Deformity, and fee an hundred ugly Faces, where betor: 

I faw but one. 

Ir has been propoſed, to oblige every Perſon that writt 

a Book, or a Paper, to fecear himſelf the Author of it, ond 

V0 enter down in a public Regifter his Name and Place f 

1 Abode. 

| | THr1s, indeed, would have effectually ſuppreſicd zl! 
[| printed Scandal, which generally appears under borrowed 

— 14 Names, or under none at all. But it is to be feared, tht 

ſuch an Expedient would not only deſtroy Scandal, but 

| Learning. It would operate promiſcuouſly, and root up 

* the Corn and Tares together. Not to mention ſome ©! 

the molt celebrated Works of Piety, which have proczcc- 

ed from anonymous Authors, who have made it tc! 

Merit to convey to us ſo great a Charity in ſecret: | 1127? 

are few Works of Genius that come out at firſt w AH 

Author's Name. The Writer generally makes a 7] ris: 

them in the World before he owns them; and, 1 bene, 

verf 
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ery few, who are capable of Writing, would ſet Pen to 
paper, if they knew before-hand, that they mult not 
ubliſn their Productions but on ſuch Conditions. For 
My own Part, I muſt declare, the Papers I preſent the 
blick are like Fairy Favours, which ſhall laſt no 
Yonger than while the Author is concealed. 
Fur which makes it particularly difficult to re- 
rain theſe Sons of Calumny and Defamation is, that all 
(ices are equally guilty of it, and that every dirty Scribler 
j; countenanced by great Names, whoſe Intereſts he pro- 
Fpagates by ſuch vile and infamous Methods. I have ne- 
rer vet heard of a Miniſtry, who have inflicted an ex- 
emplary Puniſhment on an Author that has ſupported 
their Cauſe with Falſhood and Scandal, and treated, in a 
moſt crael manner, the Names of thoſe who have been 
looked upon as their Rivals and Antagoniſts. Would a 
Gorernment ſet an everlaſting Mark of their Diſpleaſure 
Irpon one of thoſe infamous Writers, who makes his 
Court to them by tearing: to Pieces the Reputation of a 
Competitor, we ſhould quickly ſee an End put to this 
Race of Vermin, that are a Scandal to Government, and 
a Reproach to human Nature. Such a Proceeding would 
make a Miniſter of State ſhine in Hiſtory, and would fill 
ell Mankind with a juſt Abhorrence of Perſons who 
F ſhould treat him unworthily, and employ againſt him 
| — Arms which he ſcorned to make uſe of againſt his 
nemies. 
cannot think that any one will be ſo unjuſt as to 
imagine, what J have here ſaid is ſpoken with a Reſpect 
to any Party or Faction. Every one who has in him the 
Sentiments either of a Chriſtian or a Gentleman, cannot 
bat be highly offended at this wicked and ungenerous 
| Praftice, which is ſo much in uſe among us at preſent, 
| that it is become a kind of national Crime, and diſtin- 
| guiſhes us from all the Governments that lie about us. 
cannot but look upon the fineſt ſtrokes of Satyr which 
areaimed at particular Perſons, and which are Alder 
even with the Appearances of Truth, to be the Marks of 
m evil Mind, and highly criminal in themſelves. Infa- 
my, like other Puniſhments, is under the Direction and 
| Diſtribution of the Magiſtrate, and not of any private 
Perſon. Accordingly we learn from a F ragment of Cicero, 


that 
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that tho? there were very few capital Puniſhments in, 
twelve Tables, a Libel or Lampoon which took wn 
the good Name of another, was to be puniſhed by De 
But this is far from being our Caſe. Our Satyr 1 
thing but Ribaldry, and Billing ſgate. Scurrility paſts iy 
Wit; and he who can call Names in the greateſt Varjey 
of Phraſe, is looked upon to have the ſhrewdett Pen, 3 
this Means the Honour of Families is ruined, the ics 
Potts and greateſt I 'itles are render'd cheap and vie A 
the Sight of the People; the nobleſt Virtues, and mo! 
exalted Parts, expoſed to the Contempt of the Vin 
and the Ignorant. Should a Foreigner, who knows ng 
thing of our private Factions, or one who is to al hi 
Part in the World, when our preſent Heats and Aniny. 
ſities are forgot, ſhould, I ſay, ſuch a one form to hin, 
ſelf a Notion of the greateſt Men of all Sides in the By. 
ti Nation, who are now living, from the Charzder 
which are given them in ſome or other of thoſe aboni. 
nable Writings which are daily publiſhed amerg u, 
what a Nation of Monſters muſt we appear ! 

As this cruel Practice tends to the utter Subverſion d 
all Truth and Humanity among us, it deſerves the utmch 
Deteſtation and Diſcouragement of all who have either 
the Love of their Country, or the Honour of their Rel 
gion at Heart. I would therefore earneſtly recomend i 
to the Conſideration of thoſe ho deal in theſe pernicious 
Arts of Writing; and of thoſe who take Pleaſure in the 
Reading cf them. As for thc firſt, J have ſpoken of then 
in former Papers, and have not ſtuck to rank them with 
the Murdercr and Aiſſ-flin. Every honeſt Man fets as high 
a Value upon a goed Name, as upon Life itſelf ; and | 
cannot but think that thoſe who privately aſſault the one, 
would defiroy the other, might they do it with the ſame 
Secrecy and Impunity. 

As for Perſons who take Pleaſure in the reading ard 
diſperſing of ſuch deteſtable Libels, 1 am afraid they fal 
very little ſhort of the Guilt of the firſt Compolers. by 
a Law of the Emperors YValentinian and Valens, it wi 
made Death for any Perſon not only to wiite a Libe), 
but if he met with one by chance, not to tear or burn it 
But becauſe I would not be thought ſingular in my Opt 


nion of this Matter, I ſhail conclude my Paper * 1 
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words of Monſieur Bayle, who was a Man of great Free- 
dom of Thought, as well as of exquiſite Learning and 


judgment. 


« | cannot imagine, that a Man who diſperſes a Libel 


« is leſs defirous of doing Miſchief than the Author him- 
« ſelf, But what ſhall we ſay of the Pleaſure which a 
Man takes in the reading of a defamatory Libel? Is it 


not an heinous Sin in the Sight of God? V/e mult di- 
tinguiſh in this Point. This Pleaſure is either an agree- 
able Senſation we are affected with, when we meet 
with a witty Thought which is well expreſſed, or it is 
a Joy which we conceive from the Diſhonour of the 
Perſon who is defamed. I will ſay nothing to the &r{t 
of theſe Caſes ; for perhaps ſome would think that my 
Morality is not ſevere enough, if I ſhould affirm that a 
Man is not Maſter of thoſe agreeable Senſations, any 
more than of thoſe occaſioned by Sugar or Honey, when 
they touch his Tongue; but as to the ſecond, every one 
will own that Pleaſure to be a heinous Sin. The Pica- 
ſure in the firſt Caſe is of no Continuance ; it prevents 
our Reaſon and Reflection, and may be immediately 
followed by a ſecret Grief, to ſee our Neighbour's Ho- 
nour blaſted. If it does not ceaſe immediately, it is a 
Sign that we are not diſpleaſed with the Ill- nature of 
the datyriſt, but are glad to {ce him defame his Enemy 
by all kinds of Stories; and then we deſerve the Pu- 
niſhment to which the Writer of the Libel is ſubject, 
I ſhall here add the Words of a modern Author. Sz. 
Gregory upon excommunicating thoſe Writers avho had 
diſponoured Caſtorius, does not except thoſe who road their 
Works ; becauſe, ſays he, if Calumnics have always been 
the Delizht of the Hearers, and a (ratification of t 
Perſons who have no other Advantage over hon Men, 
is not he who takes Plealure in reading them as cuilty 
as he who com poſed them ? It is an uncontetted Maxim, 
that they who approve an Action would certainly do it 
if they could; that is, if ſome Reaſon of Self love did 
not hinder them. There is no Difference, ſay Cicero, 
between adviſing a Crime, and approving it when 
committed. Ihe Roman Law confirmed this Maxim, 
having ſubjected the Approvers and Authors of this 
Evil to the ſame Penalty. We may therefore conclude, 

* that 
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that thoſe who are pleaſed with reading defamatory 
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* Libels, ſo far as to approve the Authors and Diſpenen rival of a ; 
* of them, are as guilty as if they had compoſed then, Maalars, to 

for if they do not write ſuch Libels themſelves, hi the Co 

© becauſe they have not the Talent of Writing, or be. taken. A 

* cauſe they will run no hazard. Sulpence. 

Tur Author produces other Authorities to conſin Tais g. 

his Judgment in this Particular. = AR late 

good Uſe . 

a Af =." 

rv, Travel 

No. 472. Friday, Auguſt 8. Wr 
_ — ret with 

E nature hominum nowitatis avida. Plin. apud Lilliun. N 

HERE is no Humour in my Country men, which A 

Jam more inclined to wonder at, than their gere. 12 hole C: 

ral Thirſt after News. There are about half a Ds : - _ p 

zen ingenious Men, who live very plentifully upon th 10 N 45 

Curioſity of their Fellow - Subjects. They all of themre- we 1 = 
ceive the ſame Advices from abroad, and very often inthe = ry G 

fame Words; but their Way of cooking it is ſo dificrent, i 8 N 


that there is no Citizen, who has an Eye to the publick 
Good, that can leave the Coffee-houſe with Peace of Mind, 
before he has given every one of them a Reading. Tes 
ſeveral Diſhes of News are fo very agreeable to tl Pi 


late of my Countrymen, that they are not only pleaſe! 


with them when they are ſerved up hot, but when they 


at the Mer 
not here k« 
puniſhed v 
of all our 
liticians. 


are again ſet cold before them, by thoſe penetrating he - A 
liticians, who oblige the Publick with their RefleCtion "59" ; 
and Obſervations upon every Piece of Intelligence thati — 
ſent us from abroad. The Text is given us by one dr Le:gue 
of Writers, and the Comment by another. js of more 
Burr notwithſtanding we have the ſame Tale told u Hiſtory of 
in ſo many different Papers, and if Occaſion requires a WF. wf li 
ſo many Articles of the ſame Paper; notwithitanding rifbenes. 
in a Scarcity of Foreign Poſts we hear the ſame Story an recon 
peated, by different Advices from Paris, Bruſſeli, ue Picictor, 
Hague, and from every great Town in Europe; 1% Bir. 11" 


withſtanding the Multitude of Annotations, Explanati 
ons, Reflections, and various Readings which it pais 


thr ough, 
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rongh, our Time lies heavy on our Hands till the Ar- 
rival of a freſh Mail: We long to receive further Parti- 
lars, to hear what will be the next Step, or what will 
de the Conſequences of that which has been already 
ken, A Weſterly Wind keeps the wicle Town in 
Cuſpence, and puts a Stop to Converſation. 


Tals general Curioſity has been raiſed and inflamed 


anf 

we by our late Wars, and, if rightly directed, might be of 
good Uſe to a Perſon who has ſuch a Thirſt awakened 
„„ him. Why ſhould not a Man, who takes Delight in 
ad reading every thing that is new, apply himſelf to Hiſto- 
rv, Travels, and other Writings of the ſame kind, 
where he will find perpetu:1 Fuel for his Curioſity, and 
net with much more Pleaſure and Improvement, than 
"iv in theſe Papers of the Week? An honeſt Tradeſman, 
me WW who languiſhes a whole Summer in Expectation of a 
4 Battle, and perhaps is balked at laſt, may here meet 
| my with half a dozen in a Day. He may read the News of 
p * whole Campaign, in leſs Time than he now beſtows 
es ho upon the Products of any ſingle Poſt. Fights, Conqueſts 
wat and Revolutions lie thick together. The Reader's Cu- 
—= th noſity is raiſed and ſatisfied every Moment, and his Paſ- 
* ſons diſappointed or gratified, without being detained 
oublick in a State of Uncertainty from Day to Day, or lying 
Mi ache Mercy of Sea and Wind. In ſhort, the Mind 1s 
Tuer. here kept in a perpetual Gape after Knowledge, nor 
cue br puniſhed with that eternal Thirſt, which is the Portion 
ple af all our modern News- mongers and Coffee- houſe Po- 

liticians. 
_ : ALL Matters of Fact, which a Man did not know be- 
gen bre, are News to him; and I do not ſee how any Ha- 
MN derdaſher in Cheapfde is more concerned in the preſent 
— Quarrel of the Cantons, than he was in that of the 
= W:gue. At leaſt, I believe every one will allow me, it 
elan more Importance to an Exgliſman to know the 
5 Hiſtory of his Anceſtors, than that of his Contempora- 
indy nes who live upon the Banks of the Danube or the Bo- 
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riftbenes, As for thoſe who are of another Mind, I 
Inall recommend to them the following Letter, from a 
Pcjeftor, who is willing to turn a Penny by this re- 
Makable Curioſity of his Countrymen. 


Mr, 
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«By m 
Mr. SveECTATOR, abs 4 
« OU muſt have obſerved, that Men who frequent fant, and 
1 Coffee-houſes, and delight in News, are pleaſel WM came awa 
© with every thing that is Matter of Fact, fo it be what « We are 
they have not heard before. A Victory, or a Defeat dings were 
are equally agreeable to them. The ſhutting of a Car that Place 
dinal's Mouth pleaſes them one Poſt, and the opening the Name 
of it another. They are glad to hear the French Court (LETTE 
is removed to Marli, ns are afterwards as much de. Blizht h-d 
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lighted with its Return to Verſailles. They read the which affo 
Advertiſements with the ſame Curioſity as the Ar. © By a Fi 
ticles of publick News; and are as pleaſed to hear ct ith, ther 
a Pye-bald Horſe that is ſtray'd out of a Field ner i on well K 
Ilington, as of a whole Troop that has been engaged tion for C 
in any foreign Adventure. In ſhort, they have a Re. we cannot 
liſh for every thing that is News, let the Matter of it *LETTF 
be what it will; or to ſpeak more properly, they are u /77/71- 
Men of a voracious Appetite, but no Talle. Now, t Place 
Sir, ſince the great Fountain of News, I mean the TAE v. 
War, is very near being dried up; and ſince theſe dere in th 
Gentlemen have contracted ſuch an inextinguiſhable Neence. juſt 
Thirk after it; I have taken their Cafe and my own WiIc'cnt Ale 
into Conſideration, and have thought of a Pro ned Cor 
which may turn to the Advantage of us both. I have L have h 
Thoughts of publiſhing a daily Paper, which ſhall vita which 
comprehend in it all the moſt remarkable Occurrences When drawr 
in every little Town, Village and Hamlet, that he will, I doul 
within ten Miles of London, or in other Words, uit. {WP *blick-ipi 
in the Verge of the Penny-Poſt. I have pitched upon WF*9ainting 
this Scene of Intelligence for two Reaſons ; art, be. ban their « 
cauſe the Carriage of Letters will be very cheap; and Jets us knoy 
ſecondly, becauſe I may receive them every Day. By leful to us 
this means my Readers will have their News freſh and em ag a 
freſh, and many worthy Citizens who cannot ſtceg hat Dearth 
with any Satisfaction at preſent, for want of being retend fro: 
informed how the World goes, may go to Ped content- ewe this 1 
edly, it being my Deſign, to put out my Paper every du with one 
Night at nine o Clock preciſely. I have already eſu- hot worthy 
bliſhed Correſpondencies in theſe ſeveral Places, and 
received very good Intelligence. * 
« BY 
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'« By my laſt Advices from Knio/t5-br;dze T hear that 
\ Horſe was clapped into the Pound on the third In- 


* 


tant, and that he was not releaſed when the Letters 
me away. 

＋ pe in ſormed from Parkridoe, that a dozen Wed- 
firgs vere lately celebrated in the Mother Church of 
that Place, but are referred to their next Letters for 
the Names of the Parties concerned. 

(LETTERS from Prompton adviſe, that the Widow 
Nieht hod received ſeveral \ 1hts from John Milldeav, 
vb ch affords great matter of Speculation in thoſe Parts. 
By a Fiſherman which lately touched at Hammer 
ith, there is Advice from Putney, that a certain Per- 
{on well known in that Place, is like to Joſe his Elec. 
tion for Church-warden; but this being Boat-news, 
we cannot give entire Credit to it. 

(LeTTF «5 from Paddington bring little more, than 
that II illinm & auUECR, the Sow- gelder, paſſed through 
that Place the fifth Inbant. 

Tur v adviſe from Fulbam, that Things remained 
there in the ſatne State they were. They had Intelli- 
gence, juſt as the Letters came away, of a lub of ex- 
cellent Ale juſt ſet abroach at Par/ſous-Green ; but this 
wanted Confirmation. 

have here, Sir, given you a Specimen of the News 
via which I intend to entertain the Town, and which, 
when drawn up regularly in the Form of a News-Paper, 
wil, I doubt not, be very acceptable to many of thoſe 
Poblick-ipirited Readers, who take more Delight in 
kcquainting themſclves with other Peoples Buſineſs 
nan their own. I hope a Paper of this kind, which 
pets us Know what is done near home, may be more 
leful to us, than thoſe which are filled with Advices 
rom Zug and Bender, and make ſome amends for 
lat Dearth of Intelligence, which we may juſtly ap- 
ebend from Times of Peace. If I find that you re- 
eve this Project favourably, I will ſhortly trouble 
oo with one or two more; agd in the mean time am, 
bot worthy Sir, with all due Reſpect, | 
You moſt obedient, 

and moſt bumble Servant, 


Saturday, 
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ay, eſpeci. 
e arg Weene be 


eme Being 


an _ 
| but fil 
, Satur day, Auguſt 9. day al 


Thoughts a 
PLUTA1 
Non uſitata nec tenui ferar Hymn te 
Penna He, Dclight in 
ruelty an 
HERE is not a more pleafing Exerciſe of Millhreſent at t 

1 Mind than Gratitude. It is accompanied with Had a truer 
an inward Satisfaction, that the Duty is ſuffcieti Y way of! 
rewarded by the Performance. It is not like the Page heartily 
of many other Virtues, difficult and painful, but attend, WMemper wi 
ed with ſo much Pleaſure, that were there no poſitie mpoſſible t 
Command which enjoin'd it, nor any Recompence hes, accorc 
up for it hereafter, a generous Mind would indulge a , Imperti1 
it, for the natural Gratincation that accompanies it Tas 7 
Ir Gratitude is due from Man to Man, how ma ere the ot 
more from Man to his Maker ? The Supreme Being dee od, have 
not only confer upon us thoſe Bounties which prop iWught to en 
more immediately from his Hand, but even thoſe Bere g. As the 
fits which are conveyed to us by others. Every Bleſirg Nut conſide 
we enjoy, by what Means ſoever it may be derived upa itted to u 
us, is the Gift of him who is the great Author of Good, hoſe that 
and Father of Mercies. nd Roma? 
Ir Gratitude, when exerted towards one another, r bich it v 
turally produces a very pleaſing Senſation in the Mu Whewn, if 
of a grateful Man: it exalts the Soul into Rapture, when I have 
it is employed on this great Object of Gratitude; ieces of I 
this beneficent Being who has given us every thing v! WWavourable 
already poſſeſs, and from whom we expect every ti; any Work 
we yet hope for. peared in! 
MosT of the Works of the Pagan Poets were eite 
direct Hymns to their Deities, or tended indirc6!y u 
the Celebration of their reſpective Attributes and Per 
fections. I hoſe who are acquainted with the Works cit 
Greek and Latin Poets which are ſtill extant, will up 
Reflection find this Obſervation ſo true, that I ſhall 6 
enlarge upon it. One would wonder that more of c 


Chriſtian Poets have not turned their Thoughts u 
Vas 
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ay, eſpecially if we conſider, that our Idea of the Su- 
reme Being is not only infinitely more Great and Noble 
an what could poſſibly enter into the Heart of an Hea- 
hen, but filled with every thing that can raiſe the Ima- 
ination, and give an Opportunity for the ſublimeſt 
Thoughts and Conceptions. 

PLUTARCH tells us of a Heathen who was ſinging 
Hymn to Diana, in which he celebrated her for her 
Delight in human Sacrifices, and other Inſtances of 
welty and Revenge; upon which a Poet who was 
reſent at this Piece of Devotion, and ſeems to have 


Her, 


e of th 


uch ſuc had 2 truer Idea of the Divine Nature, told the Votary 
ficient iy way of Reproof, that in Recompence for his Hymn, 
Prad ihe heartily wiſhed he might have a Daughter of the ſame 
t attend. remper with the Goddeſs he celebrated. It was indeed 
 poſtine N mpoſſible to write the Praiſes of one of thoſe falſe Dei- 
ence la ies, according to the Pagan Creed, without a Mixture 


ulgey 
es 1t. 

w much 
Ing Con 


f Impertinence and Abſurdity. 

Tas Jews, who before the Times of Chriſtianity 

vere the only People that had the Knowledge of the true 
od, have ſet the Chriſtian Word an Example how they 


proce! Wught to employ this Divine Talent of which I am ſpeak- 
fe Bere. rg. As that Nation produced Men of great Genius, with- 
Blefing ¶ Nut conſidering them as inſpired Writers, they have tranſ- 
red upon itted to us many Hymns and Divine Odes, which excel 


f Good, 


hoſe that are delivered down to us by the ancient Greeks 
nd Romans, in the Poetry, as much as in the Subject to 


her, m. Which it was conſecrated. This 1 think might eaſily bs 
ie Min ew, if there were Occaſion for it. 

re, whe I have already communicated to the Publick ſome 
ade; Aieces of Divine Poetry, and as they have met with a very 


hing ue 


e orable Reception, I ſhall from time to time publiſh 
ſy duc; 


any Work of the ſame Nature which has not yet ap- 


„ eared in Print, and may be acceptable to my Readers. 
e elner 


ectly u HEN all thy Mercies, O ny Goa, 
and Per My rifing Soul ſurveys ; 
def ts Tranſported with the View, Im loft 
111 upot In Wonder, Love, and Praiſe : 
ſhall re IT, 
e of on O how fall Words with equal Warmth 
hts — The Gratitude declare, 
Ve! You, VI. The 
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That glows within my raviſÞ'd Heart! 
But thou canſt —_ - there. 

Thy Providence my Life ſuſtain d, 
And all my Wants redreft, 

When in the filent Womb 1 lay, 
And hung upon 1 2 

To all ny wweak Complaints and Cries, 
Thy Mercy lent an Ear, 

Ere yet my feeble Thoughts had learnt 
To form themſelwes * Pray'r. 


Unnumber'd Comforts to my Soui 
Thy tender Care beſtow, 
Before my infant Heart conceiv'd 
From whom thoſe Comforts flow'd, 
VI 


Men in the ſipp ry Paths of Youth 
With hbeedlefs Steps I ran, 
Tine Arm unſeen conbey'd me ſafe 
Aud led me up to Man 
VII. 
Through hidden Dangers, Toils, and Deaths, 
It gently clear d my Way, 
And through the pleaſing Snares of Vice, 
More to be fear'd thon they, 
VIII. 
hen ævorn avith Sickneſs, oft haſt thau 
With Health renexw'd my Face, 
And when in Sins and Sorrows ſunk 
Reviv'd my Soul with Grace. 
IX. 
Thy bouxteous Hand with worldly Bliſs 
Has made my Cup run ver, 
And in à kind and faithful Friend 
Has doubled all my Store. 
X. 
Ten thouſand thouſand precious Gifts 
My daily Thanks employ, 
Ne- is the leaf? a chearful Heart, 
Fs S 
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XI. , 
Through every Period of my Life 
Thy Goodneſs DI purſue ; 
And after Death in diſtant Worlds 
The glorious Theme rencau. 
XII. 
When Nature fails, and Day and Night 
Divide thy Works no more, 
Ih ever-grateful Heart, O Lord, 
Thy Mercy ſhall adore. 
XIII. 
Through all Eternity to Thee 
A joyful Song Pl raiſe, 
For oh! Eternity's too ſhort 
To utter all thy Praiſe. © 


2488888338808 
0.494. Monday, Auguſt 11. 


0.45 


N. 


Sine me, Pacivom tempus ne quod duim mihi Laborit. 
Ter. Heau. 


T isan inexpreſſible Pleaſure to know a little of the 
World, and be of no CharaQer or Significancy in it. 
To be ever unconcerned, and ever looking on new 

Objects with an endleſs Curioſity, is a Delight known _ 

doly to thoſe who are turned for Speculation : Nay they | 

ho enjoy it, muſt value Things only as they are the 

Vbjedts of Speculation, without drawing any worldly Ad- 
antage to themſelves from them, but juſt as they are 

hat contribute to their Amuſement, or the Improve- 
ent of the Mind. I lay one Night laſt Week at Rich- 

Nd; and being reſtleſs, not out of Diſſatis faction, but 

| certain buſy Inclination one ſometimes has, I roſe at 

Pour in the Morning, and took Boat for London, with 2 
elolution to rove by Boat and Coach for the next Four 

Id twenty Hours, till the many different Objects I muſt 

Needs meet with ſhould tire my Imagination, and vivz 

Fe an Inclination to a Repoſe more profound than I Wa 
chat Time capable of. I beg People's Pardol. for an 

K 2 (dd 


| 
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odd Humour I am guilty of, and was often that Da 
which is ſaluting any Perſon whom I like, whether! 
know him or not. This is a Particularity would be tole. 
rated in me, if they conſidered that the greateſt Pleaſure 


Jo. 404. 
rruit Wencl 
Foe, with 

not believe 


I know I receive at my Eyes, and that I am oblige u gd Hy 
an agreeable Perſon for coming abroad into my View, a * * 
as another is for a Viſit of Converſation at their our a 12 It 
Houſes. F ave that \ 
Tur Hours of the Day and 4 are taken up inthe Aa youn 
Cities of London and Weſtminſter by People as different ; 3 
from each other as thoſe who are born in different Centu- 1 ch » Fm 


ries. Men of Six a-· Clock give way to thoſe of Nine, they 
of Nine to the Generation of ] wel ve, and they of T'xelye 
diſappear, and make Room for the faſhionable World, 
. who have made 'I'wo-a-Clock the Noon of the Day. 

WHEN we firſt put off from Shore, we ſoon fell in 


who of all“ 
kading Me 
pre fled the) 


pually a ja. 


with a Fleet of Gardeners bound for the ſeveral Market. E 3 
Ports of London; and it was the moſt pleaſing Scene im- C to hid, 
ginable to ſee the Chearfulneſs with which thoſe jr.1u Wi , 1 
trious People ply'd their Way to a certain Sale of thet Nen the Co: 


Goods. J he Banks on each Side are as well peopled, and 


. : tire by ea 
beautiied with as agreeable Plantations, as any Spot a Nor that D: 
the Earth; but the Thame: itſelf, loaded with the P Intelligenc: 
duct of each Shore, added very much to the Landki, Wen 


It was very eaſy to obſerve by their failing, and the 
Countenances of the ruddy Virgins, who were Super- 
cargoes, the Parts of the Town to which they were 
bound. There was an Air in the Purveyors for Covent- 
Garden, who frequently converſe with Morning Rakes 
very unlike the ſeemly Sobriety of thoſe bound for Stock 
Market. 

NoTrinG remarkable happened in our Voyage; 
but I landed with ten Sail of Apricock Boats at Strand: 
Bridge, after having put in at Nine-E/ms, and taken in 
Melons, conſigned by Mr. C»ffe of that Place, to ö crab 
Seavell and Company, at their Stall in Covent-Garden.Ve 
arrived at Strand-Bridze at Six of the Clock, and were 
unloading ; when the Hackney-Coachmen of the forego 
ing Night took their leave of each other at the Dark 
' Houſe, to go to Bed before the Day was too far ſpent, 

Chimney-Sweepers paſs'd by us as we made up to te 
Market, and {ome Rallery happened between one 1 4 
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Fruit Wenches and thoſe black Men, about the Devil and 
Toe, with Allufion to their ſeveral Profeſſions. I could 
not believe any Place more entertaining than Covent- 
; Garden 3 where I ſtrolled from one Fruit-Shop to ano- 
"ged 0 ter, with Crowds of agreeable young Women around 
View, ne. who were purchaſing Fruit for their reſpective Fa- 
ir 0 nes. It was almoſt eight of the Clock before I could 

Pave that Variety of Objects. I took Coach and follow- 
15 the el a young Lady, who tripped into another juſt before 
weren Ene, attended by her Maid. I ſaw immediately ſhe was 
Cents. et the Family of the YVainloves. There are a Set of theſe, 
7 o of all Things affect the Play of Blindman's-Buff, aud 
* leading Men into Love for they know not whom, Who 
« o, Wie fled they know not where. This Sort of Women is 
2 plually a janty Slattern; ſhe hangs on her Cloaths, plays 
er Head, varies her Poſture, and changes Place inceſſant- 
y, and all with an Appearance of ſtriving at the iame 
time to hide herſelf, and yet give you to underſtand ſhe 
in Humour to laugh at you. You muſt have often 
ſeen the Coachmen make Signs with their Fingers as they 
ire by each other, to intimate how much they have 


fell in 
Jarket. 
ge ima. 
j naul. 
of their 


ed, and 


P 4 A Ws that Day. They can carry on that Language to giva 
F by Intelligence where they are driving. In an Inſtant my 
* Fa cachman'took the Wink to purſue, and the Lady's Dri- 


er gave the Hint that he was going through Long- Acre 


"_ owards St. F ames's : While he whipped up 7 ames-Street, 

*. xe drove for King- Street, to ſave the Paſs at St. Martin's- 

N ane. The Coachmen took care to meet, joſtle, and threa- 
«a % 


en each other for Way, and be entangled at the End of 
\ewport-Street and Long-Acre. The Fright you mult be- 
eye, brought down the Lady's Coach Door, and obliged 
er, with her Mask off, to enquire into the Buſtle, when 
e ſees the Man ſhe would avoid. The Tackle of the 


Stocks 


oyage; 
It rand. 


* Hoch- Window is ſo bad ſhe cannot draw it up again, and 
17. We de drives on ſometimes wholly diſcovered, and ſome- 
1 * mes half eſcaped, according to the Accident of Carriages 


n her Way. One of theſe Ladies keeps her Seat in a 
ackney-Coach, as well as the beſt Rider does on a 
nanaged Horſe. The laced Shoe of her left Foot, 
th a careleſs Geſture, juſt appearing on the oppoſite 
ultion, held her both firm, and in a proper Attitude 
receive the next Jolt. 
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As ſhe was an excellent Coach Woman, many yer 
the Glances at each other which we had for an Hour ard 
an Half in all Parts of the Town by the Skill of our Dr, 
vers; till at laſt my Lady was conveniently loſt with Ng. 


No. 454 
domed wit 
till we cam 
the World 


Men in th 


tice from her Coachman to ours to make off, and he Hoy: and 
ſhould hear where ſhe went. This Chace was now a them, in / 
an End, and the Fellow who drove her came to us, i boked upc 


diicovered that he was ordered to come again in 25 Exchange t 
Hour, for that ſhe was a Silk- worm. I was ſurprigi ne Gains « 
with this Phraſe, but found it was a Cant among te de leaſt 
Hackney Fraternity for their beſt Cuſtomers, Wonen snuirs and 
who ramble twice or thrice a Week from Shop to Shop, Mere ſo me 
to turn over all the Goods in Town without buying ay bands, and 
thing. The Silk; worms are, it ſeems, indulged by tte Sue of Pate 
"Tradeſmen ; for tho they never buy, they are ever iu les, was a 
ing of new Silks, Laces and Ribbands, and ferve tle WWirduloed n 
Owners in getting them Cuſtomers as their comma: to acl; \ 
Dunners do in making them pay. Iv To look a 
Tye Day of People of Faſhion began now to break, opened tot 
and Carts. and Hacks were mingled with Equipages Hot their ! 
Show and Vanity; when I reiolyed to walk it out dWning ; whi 
Cheapneſs; but my unhappy Curioſity is ſuch, that I h come into t 
it always my Intereſt to take Coach, for ſome odd àd. oss; for I 2 
venture among Beggars, Ballad-Singers, or the like, e. Non 
tains and throws me into Expence. It happened ſo in- e- abowe 7. 
mediately ; for at the Corner of Warwick-5treet, as I wad like to 
lining to a new Ballad, a ragged Raſcal, a Beggar vioiWerery Man 
knew me, came up to me, and began to turn the He enneſs of « 
of the good Company upon me, by telling me he ut broth, 
extream poor, and ſhould die in the Streets for want 0 Whey had n 
Drink, except 1 immediately would have the Charity cot of bei 
give him Six-pence to go into the next Ale-houſe 0 WAcquaintan 
jave his Life. He urged, with a melancholy Face, al went af 
all his Family had died of Thirſt. All the Mob be ned with 
Humour, and two or three began to take the Jeſt ; ee Bills fo 
which Mr. Szurdy carried his Point, and let me ſneak ch: beholg \ 
to a Coach. As I drove along, it was a pleafing Reer Wrn:ferreq 
tion to ſee the World fo prettily chequered ſince | *WM:ſters of 
Richmond, and the Scene till filling with Children d iven from 
new Hour. This Satisfaction increaſed as I moved . the Aſtei 
wards the City; ard gay Signs, well diſpoſed Streets deene of Cox 
magnificent publick Structures, and wealthy oy Aittending 
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y were formed with contented Faces, made the Joy ſtill riſing 
our antun we came into the Centre of the City, and Centre of 
ur Dr. the World of Trade, the Exchange of London. As other 
ith No. uen in the Crowds about me were pleaſed with their 
and he Hose. and Bargains, I found my Account in obſerving 
now at WW them, in Attention to their ſeveral Intereſts, I, indeed, 
us, and looked upon myſelf as the richeſt Man that walked the 
n in an Wi Exchange that Day; for my Benevolence made me ſhare 
1rprized ne Gains of every Bargain that was made. It was not 
ong te the leaſt of the Satisfaction in my Survey, to go up 
Wonen Stairs and paſs the Shops of agreeable Females; to ob- 
o Shop, MW ferve ſo many pretty Hands buſy in the Foldings of Rib- 
ing ay bands, and the utmoſt Eagerneſs of agreeable Faces in the 
| by tte se of Patches, Pins, and Wires, on each Side the Coun- 
er talk. ters, was an Amuſement, in which I ſhou!d longer have 
ve the indulged myſelf, had not the dear Creatures called to 
ommo me to ak what I wanted, when I could not anſwer on- 
ly To lot at you. I went to one of the Windows which 


) break, opened to the Area below, where all the ſeveral Voices 
"ages : Jt their Diſtinction, and roſe up in a confuſed Hum- 
It oute 


ming ; which created in me a Reflection that could not 
come into the Miad of any but of one a little too ſtudi- 
ous; for I -aid to my ſelf, with a kind of Pun in Thought, 
Fat Nonſenſe is all the Hurry of this World to thoſe who 
art above it? In theſc, or not much wiſer Thoughts, I 
lad like to have loſt my Place at the Chop-houſe, where 
every Man according to the natural Baſhifulneſs or Sul- 
enneſs of our Nation, cats in a publick Room a Meſs 
df broth, or Chop of Meat, in dumb Silence, as if 
they had no Pretence to ſpeak to each other on the 
Fcot of being Men, except they were of cach other's 
cquaintance. 
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ce, tha [went afterwards to Robin's, and ſaw People who had 
ob ay ined with me at the F ive-penny Ordinary juſt before, 
eſt ; ee Bills for the Value of large Eſtates; and could not 
ſneak ut behold with great Pleaſure, Property lodged in, and 
y * unsferred in a Moment from ſuch as would never be 
ce L 


—_ | 
Malters of half as much as is ſeemingly in them, and 


lren 0! 8@iven trom thtm every Day they live. But before Five 


oved ue Afternoon I left the City, came to my common 
Sol deene of Covent-G ar den, and paſſed the Evening at W/P's 
on attending the Diſcourſes of ſeveral Sets of People, who 


K 4 relieved 
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relieved each other within my Hearing on the Subjects af 


Cards, Dice, Love, Learning, and Politicks. The la 
Subject kept me till I heard the Streets in the Poſſeſſan 
of the g el]-man, who had now the World to himſelf, an 
cry'd, Paſt two of Clock. This rous'd me from my Sex, 
ard I went to my Lodying, led by a Light, whom I put 
into the Di courſe of his private Oeconomy, and made 
him give mean Account of the Charge, Hlazird, Profitzn 
Loſs of a Family that depended upon a Link, with a De. 
ſign to end my trivial Day with the Generoſity of Six 
pence, inſtead of a third Part of that Sum. When I -ang 
to my Chamber I writ don theſe X. inutes ; but was ata 
Loſs what Inſtrection I ſhov!d propoſe to my Reader 
from the Enumeration of fo many infignificant Mater 
and Occurrences; and I thought it of great Ule, if they 
could learn with me to keep their Minds open to Gratifics 
tion, and ready to receive it from any thing it meets with, 
This one Circumſtance will make every Face you {ee gi 
you the Satisfaction you now take in beholding that ofa 
Friend; will make cyery Object a pleaſing one; will 
make all the good which arrives to any Man, an s. 
creaſe of Happineſs to yourſelf. 
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Ergo Apis Matinæ 
More modogue 
Grata Carpentis thyma per laborers 
Plurimum —mem—es 


HE following Letters have in them Reflecta 
'T: which will ſeem of Importance both to the Lear 
World and to domeſtick Life. There is in tis 

firſt an Allegory ſo well carry'd on, that it cannot but de 
very pleaſing to thoſe who have a Taſte of good Writing 
and the other Billet: may have their Ule in comma 
Lite, 1 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, 


oflelin i As I walked bother Day, in a fine Garden, and 
elf ad A obſerved the great Variety of Improvements in 
ly deat, . Plants and Flowers beyond what they otherwiſe would 
n Tru bare been, I was naturally led into a Reflection upon 
w mo the Advantages of Education, or modern Culture; how 
K many good Qualities in the Mind are loſt, for want of 
- = ' the like due Care in nurſing and ſkilfully managing 
| 155 ' them, how many Virtues are choaked, by the Multi- 
"2M ' tude of Weeds which are ſuffered to grow among 
** , them; how excellent Parts are often ſtarved anFule- 
Mora * lels, by being planted in a wrong Soil; and how very 
Ke ſeldom do theſe moral Seeds produce the noble Fruits 
& - 7 which might be expected from them, by a Neglect of 
8 proper Manuring, neceſſary Pruning, and an artful Ma- 
3 nagement of our tender Inclinations and firſt Spring of 
15 Ute: Theſe obvious Speculations made me at length 


e; will 
an La- 
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* conclude, that there is a ſort of vegetable Principle in 
the Mind of every Man when he comes into the World. 
In Infants the Seeds lie buried and undiſcovered, till 
after a while they Lade forth in a kind of rational 
Leaves, which are Words; and in a due Sea ſon the Hau- 
ers begin to appear in Variety of beautiful Colours, and 
all the gay Pictures of youthful Fancy and Imagina- 
tion; at laſt the Fruit knits and is formed, which is 
green, perhaps, firſt, and ſoure, unpleaſant to the Taſte, 
and not fit to be gathered; till ripened by due Care and 
Application, it diſcovers itielf in all the noble Produce 
tions of Philoſophy, Mathematicks, cloſe Reaſoning, 
and handſome Argumentation: And theſe Fruits, when 
they arrive at a juit Maturity, and are of a good Kind, 
afford the moſt vigoious Nouriſhment to the Minds of 
Men. I reflected further on the intellectual Leaves be- 


* forementioned, and found almoſt as great a Variety 
among them as in the vegetable World. I could eaſily 
* obſerve the ſmooth ſhining 1ta/ien Leaves; the nimble 
bab French Aſpen always in Motion; the Greek and Latin 
7 _ Ever-greens, the Oui] tte, the Englihb Oak, the 
">" © Scorch Thiſtle, the 154 Shambrogue, the prickly Ger- 
comma © nan and Dutch Holly, the Poli and Rufſian Nee, be- 
11 ' tides a vaſt Number of Lzoticks imported from Aa, 
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* Africk,and America. I ſaw ſeveral barren Plants,which 
* bore only Leaves, without any Hopes of Flower or 
* Fruit: The Leaves of ſome were fragrant and well. 
* ſhaped, of others ill-ſcented and irregular. I wonder'4 
Dat a vet of old whimſical Botaniſts, who ſpent their 
* whole Lives in the Contemplation of ſome withered 
up gyptian, Coptick, Armenian, or Chineſe Leaves, while 
others made it their Buſineſs to collect in voluminous 
* Herbals all the ſeveral Leaves of ſome one Tree. The 
Flowers afforded a moſt diverting Entertainment, in 
* a wonderful Variety of Figures, Colours and Scent:; 
© however, moſt of them withered ſoon, or at beſt are 
© but Annuals. Some profeſſed Floriſts make them their 
conſtant Study and Employment, and deſpiſe all Fruit; 
and now and then a few fanciful People ſpend all their 
Time in the Cultivation of a ſingle Tulip, or a Carna- 
tion: But the moſt agreeable Amuſement ſeems to be 
* the well chuſing, mixing, and binding together the 
Flowers, in pleaſing Noſegays to preſent to Ladies. 
The Scent of Italian Flowers is obſerved, like their 
© other Perfume, to be too ſtrong, and to hurt the Brain; 
© that of the French with glaring, gaudy Colours, yet faint 
and languid ; German and Northern Flowers have little 
© or no Smell, or ſomctimes an unpleaſant one. The 
* Antients had a Secret to give a laſting Beauty, Colour, 
and Sweetneſs to ſome of their choice Flowers, which 
* flouriſh to this Day, and which few of the Modems 
can effect. Theſe are becoming enough and agreeable 
jn their Seaſon, and do often handſomely adorn an En- 
* tertainment, but an Over-fondneſs of them ſeems tobe 
© a Diſeaſe. It rarely happens to find a Plant vigorons 
enough, to have (like an Orange-tree) at once beauti- 
* ful ſhining Leaves, fragrant Flowers, and dclicions 
* nouriſhing Fruit. 
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Dear opc. Aucuſt 6. 171? 
OU have given us in your SpeFator of Saturday 

L lait, a very excellent Diſcourſe upon the Force. 
of Cuſtom, and its wonderful Efficacy in making every 
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per, and in the general was very well pleaſed wit it ; 
„bat I am, without a Compliment, ſincerely troub'cd 
' that I cannot exactly be of your Opinion, that it 
makes every thing pleaſing to us. In ſhort, I have the 
Honour to be yoked to a young Lady, who is, in plain 
' Fnol;/p, for her ſtanding, a very eminent Scold. She 
began to break her Mind very freely both to me and to 
her Servants about two Months after our Nuptials; and 
tho J have been accuſtomed to this Humour of hers 
this three Years, yet, I do not know what's the Mat- 
ter with me, but I am no more delighted with it than 
' | was at the very firſt, I have adviſcd with her Relati- 
© ons about her, and they all tell me that her Mother and 
ber Grandmother before her were both taken much after 
the fame Manner; ſo that ſince it runs in the Blood, I 
have but ſmall Hopes of her Recovery. I ſhould be glad 
to have a little of your Advice in this Matter : I would 
rot willingly trouble you to contrive how it may be a 
' Pleaſure to me; if you will but put me in a Way that 
Inmay bear it with Indifference, I ſhall reſt fatished. 
Dear Spe. 
Your very humble Servant. 


P. S. T muſt do the poor Girl the Juſtice to let you 
' know, that this Match was none of her own chuſing, 
* (or indeed of mine either;) in Conſideration of which I 
* aroid giving her the leaſt Provocation ; and indeed we 
ive better together than uſually Folks do who hated 
one another when they were firſt joined: To evade the 
* din againſt Parents, or at leaſt to extenuate it, my Dear 
mils at my Father and Mother, and J curſe hers for 


making the Match. 


Mr. SpRCTATOR, 
1 the Theme you lately gave out extremely, and 
1 ſhould be as glad to handle it as any Man bving : 
but I find myſelf no better qualified to Write about 
* Money, than about my Wife; for, to tell you A Se— 
' Cret which I deſire may go no further, I am Mzlles 
: of neither of thoſe Subjects. 
Yours, 
Pill Garlick. 
JJ. 
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Mr. SpECTATOR, 
IDeſire you would print this in 1talich, ſo as it ma 
be generally taken Notice of. It is deſigned only 
to admoniſh all Perſons, who ſpeak either at the Bu, 
Pu! pit, or any publick Aſſembly whatſoever, hoy they 
diſcover their Ignorance in the Uſe of Similes. There 
are in the Pulpit itſelf, as well as other Places, fuch 
groſs Abuſes in this Kind, that I give this Warning tg 
11 I know, I ſnall bring them for the future before vou 
SpeRtatorial Authority. On Sunday laſt, one, who (vall 
be nameleſs, reproving ſeveral of his Congregation for 
landing at Prayers,was pleaſed to ſay, One would think, 
like the Elephant, you had no Knees. Now I myſelt ſaw 
an Elephant in Bartholsmeww-Fair kneel down to take 
on his Back the ingenious Mr. William Pinkethman, 
T Your moſt humble Servant, 
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De quo libelli in celeberrimis locis proponuntur 
Huic ne perire quidem tacite conceditur. Tull, 


TA, in his Tragedy of Venice Preſeræ d, has 
deſcribed the Mitery of a Man, whoſe Effects are 
in the Hands of the Law, with great Spirit. The 

Pitte: of being the Scornand Laughter of baſe Minds, 
the Anguith of being inſulted by Men hardened beyond 
the Senſe of Shame or Pity, and the Injury of a Man; 
Fortune being waſted, under Pretence of Juſtice, are ex 
ceil-atly aggravated. in the following Speech of Piers 
to Fa feir: 


Ipaß'd this very Moment by thy Doors, 

an fund them guarded by a Troop of Villains: 
The Sons of publick Rapine were deſtroying. 
They told me, by the Sentence of the Law, 
Tes had Commiſjion to ſeize all thy Fortune: 
Hay mere, Priuli's cruel Hand had fizu'd it. 
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Here flood a Ruffian with a horrid Face, 
Lording it o'er a Pile of maſſy Plate, 

Tumbled into a Heap for publick Sale. 

There was another making willainous Feſts 

At thy Undoing : He had ta'en Poſſeſſion 

Of all thy ancient moſt domeſflick Ornaments : 
Rich Hangings intermix'd and wrought with Gola j 
The very Bed, which on thy Wedding Night 
Receiv'd thee to the Arms of Belvidera, 

The Scene of all thy Foys, was wiolated 

By the coarſe Hands of filthy Dungeon Villains, 
And thrown among ft the common Lumber. 
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NoTHinG indeed can be more unhappy than the 
Condition of Bankruptcy. The Calamity which happens 
to us by ill Fortune, or by the yy of others, has in it 
ſome Conſolation ; but what ariſes from our own Miſbe- 
haviour or Error, is the State of the moſt exquiſite Sor- 
rw. When a Man conſiders not only an ample For- 
tune, but even the very Neceſſaries of Life, his Pretence 
to Food itſelf at the Mercy of his Creditors, he cannot 
but look upon himſelt in the State of the Dead, with his 
Caſe thus much worſe, that the laſt Office is performed 
by his Adverſaries, inſtead of his Friends. From this Hour 
the cruel World does not only take Poſſeſſion of his 
whole Fortune, but even of every thing elſe, which had 
no Relation to it. All his indifferent Actions have new 
Interpretations put upon them ; and thoſe whom he has 
ayoured in his former Life, diſcharge them ſelves of their 
Obligations to him, by joining in the Reproaches of his 
Enemies. It is almoſt incredible that it ſhould be ſo ; but 
it is too often ſeen that there is a Pride mixed with the 
Impatience of the Creditor, and there are who would ra- 
ther recover their own by the Downfal of a proſperous 
Man, than be diſcharged to the common Satisſaction of 
themſelves and their Creditors. 'The wretched Man, who 
was lately Maſter of Abundance, is now under the Direc 
tion of others; and the Wiſdom, Oeconomy, good Senſe 
and Skill in human Life before, by reaſon of his preſent 
Misfortune, are of no Uſe to him in the Diſpoſition of 
any thing. Ihe Incapacity of an Infant or a Lunatick, 
s deligned for his Proviſion and Accommodation; 3 

at 
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that of a Bankrupt, without any Mitigation in reſpeg 
of the Accidents by which it arrived, is calculated for 
his utter Ruin, except there be a Remainder ample e. 
nough after the Diſcharge of his Creditors to bear al 
the Expence of rewarding thoſe by whoſe Means the 
Effect of all his Labours was transferred from him, 
This Man is to look on and ſee others giving Directions 
upon what Terms and Conditions his Goods are to be 
purchaſed, and all this uſually done not with an Air of 
Truſtees to diſpoſe of his Effects, but Deſtroyers to di- 
vide and tear them to Pieces. 

THERE is ſomething ſacred in Miſery to great and 

ood Minds; for this Reaſon all wiſe Law-givers hare 
Pain extremely tender how they let looſe even the Man 
who has Right on his Side, to act with any Mixture of 
Reſentment againſt the Defendant. Virtuous and model 
Men, though they be uſed with ſome Artifice, and have 
it in their Power to avenge themſelves, are flow in the 
Application of that Power, and are ever conſtrained to gy 
into rigorous Meaſures. They are careful to demonſtrate 
themſelves not only Perſons injured, but alſo that to bia 
it longer, would be a Means to make the Offender inne 
others, before they proceed. Such Men clap their Hands 
upon their Hearts, and conſider what it is to have a: their 
Mercy the Life of a Citizen. Such would have it to Gy 
to their own Souls, if poſſible, That they were merc/ful 
when they could have deſtroyed, rather than when i: ut 
in their Power to have ſpared a Man, they deltroy: 
This is a Due to the common Calamity of human Lite 
due in ſome meaſure to our very Enemies. They u“ 
ſeruple doing the leaſt Injury, are cautious of exact: 
the utmoſt Juſtice, 

LeT any one who is converſant in the Varicty 
Human Life reflect upon it, and he will find the Un 
who wants Mercy has a Taſte of no Enjoyment of ny 
Kind, There is a natural Diſceliſh of every thirg v1: 
is good in his very Nature, and he is born an Lemmy! 
the World. He is ever extremely partial to himie !: 
his Actions, and has no Sente of Iniquity but fen 
Puniſhment which ſhall attend it. The Lav ci ta 
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«hat it is to gladden the Heart of a miſerable Man, 
un Riches are the Inſtruments of * the Purpoſes 
Heaven or Hell, according to the Diſpoſition of the 
doſſeſſor. The wealthy can torment or gratify all who 
we in their Power, and chuſe to do one or other as 
fey are affected with Love or Hatred to Mankind. As 
tr ſuch who are inſenſible of the Concerns of others, 
kt meerly as they affect themſelves, theſe Men are to be 
ulued only for their Mortality, and as we hope better 
Things from their Heirs. I could not but read with 
great Delight a Letter from an eminent Citizen, who has 
filed, to one who was intimate with him in his better 
Fortune, and able by his Countenance to retrieve his loſt 
Condition. 


IX, 
I. is in vain to multiply Words and make Apologies 
1 for what is never to be defended by the beſt Ad- 
yocate in the World, the Guilt of being Unfortunate. 
All that a Man in my Condition can do or ſay, will be: 
received with Prejudice by the Generality of Mankind, 
but I hope not with you: You have been a great In- 
frument in helping me to get what I have loſt, and I 
know (for that Reaſon, as well as Kindneſs to me) you- 
cannot but be in Pain to ſee me undone, To ſhew 
you I am not a Man incapable of bearing. Calamity, 
[ will, though a poor Man, lay aſide the Diſtinftion: 
between us, and talk with the Frankneſs we did when 
wewere nearer to an Equality: As all I do will be re- 
ceived with Prejudice, all you do will be lo k ed upon 
with Partiality. What I deſire of you, is, that you, 
who are courted by all, would imile upon me who am 
ſhunned by all. Let that Grace and Favour which your 
Fortune throws upon you, be turned to malte up the 
Coldneſs and Indifference that is uſed towards me. All 
good and generous Men will have an Eye of Kindneſs 
for me for my own Sake, and the reſt of the World 
will regard me for yours. I here is an happy Contagi- 
on in Riches, as well as a deſtructive one in Poverty; 
the Rich can make rich without parting with any of 
Weir Store, and the Converiation of the Poor makes 
Men por, though they borrow nothing of them. How 
this 
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© this is to be accounted for I know not; but Mens Et. 
* mation follows us according to the Com pany we kee ; 
* It you are what you were to me, you can 80 a — 
* Way towards my Recovery; if you are not, my good 
* Fortune, if ever it returns, will return by ſlower Ap. 
s- proaches, ' 
1 am, 8 TI R , 
Your AﬀeHionate Friend, 
and Humble Servant, 


Tuts was anſwered with a Condeſcenſion that cid 
not, by long impertinent Profeſſions of Kindneſs, inſult 
his Diſtreſs, but was as follows. 

Dear Tom, 

« y Am very glad to hear that you have Heart enough 
«6 I to begin the World a ſecond Time. I aſſure you, [ 
« do not think your numerous Family at all diminiſhed 
«* (in the Gifts of Nature for which I have ever ſo much 
« admired them) by what has ſo lately happened to you, 
I ſhall not only countenance your Affairs with my 
„Appearance for you, but ſhall accommodate you with 
« a conſiderable Sum at common Intereſt for three Year: 
« You know I could make more of it; but I have ſo 
great a Love for you, that I can wave Opportunities 
f Gain to help you: For I do not care whether they 
« ſay of me after I am dead, that I had an hundred or 
fifty thouſand Pounds more than I wanted when I was 
living. 

7 Your obliged humble Servant, 
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Alulia preclara minantis. Hor. 


Shall this Day lay before my Reader a Letter, written 
by the ame Hand with that of laſt Fri/ay, which 
contained Propolals for a printed News-Faper, that 
ſhould take in ne whole Circle of the Penn hr of , 
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SIR, 

HE kind Reception you gave my laſt Friday's Let- 

ter, in which I broached my Project of a News: 
Paper, encourages me to lay before you two or three 
more ; for, you mult know, Sir, that we look upon you 
to be the Lowndes of the learned World, and cannot think 
any Scheme practicable or rational before you have ap- 
proved of it, tho? all the Money we raiſe by it is on our 
own Funds, and for our private Uſe. 

I have often thought that a News-Letter of Fhiſpers, 
written every Poſt, and ſent about the Kingdom, after 
the lame manner as that of Mr. Dyer, Mr. Dates, or 
any other Epiſtolary Hiſtorian, might be highly gratify- 
ing to the Publick, as well as beneficial to the Author, 
By Whiſpers I mean thoſe Pieces of News which are 
communicated as Secrets, and which bring a double Plea- 
ſureto the Fearer ; firſt, as they are private Hiſtory, 
and in the next place, as they have always in them a 
Daſh of Scandal. Theſe are the two chief Qualifications 
in an Article of News, which recommend it, in a more 
than ordinary Manner, to the Ears of the Curious. Sick- 
neſs of Perſons in high Poſts, Twilight Viſits paid and 
received by Miniſters of State, Clandeſtine Courtſhips and 
Marriages, Secret Amours, Loſſes at Play, Applications 
for places, with their reſpective Succeſſes or Repulſes, 
are the Materials in which I chiefly intend to deal. L 
have two Perſons, that are each of them the Repreſen- 

tive of a Species, who are to furniſh me with thoſe 
Whiſpers which I intend to convey to my Correſpon- 
dents. The firſt of theſe is Peter Huf, deſcended from 
the ancient Family of the Huſbes. The other is the old 
Lady Blaſt, who has a very numerous Tribe of Daugh- 


ters in the two great Cities of London and Weſtminſter. 


Peter Huſh has a whiſpering Hole in moſt of the great 
Coffee-houſes about Town. If you are alone with him 
In a wide Room, he carries you up into a Corner of it, 
and ſpeaks in your Ear, I have ſeen Peter ſeat himſelf 
na Company of ſeven or eight Perſons, whom he never 
law before in his Life ; and after having looked about 
to ſee there was no one that over-heard him, has com- 
municated to them in a low Voice, and under the Seal 
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of Secrecy, the Death of a great Man in the Count» 
who was perhaps a Fox-hunting the very Moment ti; 
Account was given of him. If upon your entring in. 
to a Coffee - houſe you ſee a Circle of Heads bending over 
the Table, and lying cloſe by one another, it is ten to one 
but my Friend Peter is among them. I have known 
Peter publiſhing the Whiſper of the Day by eight 2 
Clock in the Morning at Garrawway's, by twelve at i ts, 
and before two at the Smyrna. When Peter has thy 
effectually launched a Secret, I have been very well pleaſe 
to hear People whiſpering it to one another at ſecend 
Hand, and ſpreading it about as their own; for yy 
muſt know, Sir, the greateſt Incentive to Whiſpering i; 
the Ambition which every one has of being thought in 
the Secret, and being look'd upon as a Man who has Ac. 
ceſs to greater People that one would imagine. Aﬀet 
having given you this Account of Peter Hus, I proccel 
to that Virtuous Lady, the old Lady Blaſt, who is 1 
communicate to me the private Tranſactions of tle 
Crimp Table, with all the Arcana of tho fair Sex. The 
Lady B/aft, you muſt underſtand, has fuch a particu!zr 
Malignity in her Whiſper, that it blights like aneaſterly 
Wind, and withers every Reputation that it breaths up- 
On. She has a particular Knack at making private Wel. 
dings, and laſt Winter married above five Women df 
Quality to their Footmen, Her Whiſper can make an 
innocent young Woman big with Child, or fill an health- 
ful young Fellow with Diſtempers that are not to he 
named. She can turn a Vitit into an Intrigue, and a d. 
ſtant Salute into an Aſſignation. She can beggar the 
Wealthy, and degrade the Noble. In ſhort, ſhe can whit: 
per Men baſe or fooliſh, jealous or ill-hatured, or, if Oc- 
caſion requires, can tell you the Slips of their Great Gran 
mothers, and traduce the Memory of honeſt Coachtien 
that have been in their Graves above theſe hundred Year. 
By theſe and the like Helps, I queſtion not but I ſhall fur- 
niſh out a very handſome News-Letter. If you approre 
my Project, I ſhall begin to whiſper by the very ne 
Poſt, and queſtion not but every one of my Cuſtomen 
will be very well pleaſed with me, when he conlicer 
that every Piece of News I ſend him is a Word in his Lit, 

gnd lets him into a Secret. 
Havis? 
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HavixG given you a Sketch of this Project, I 
ſhall, in the next Place, ſuggeſt to you another for a 
monthly Pamphlet, which I ſhall likewiſe ſubmit to your 
Spectatorial Wiſdom. I need not tell you, Sir, that there 
are ſeveral Authors in France, Germany and Holland, as 
well as in our own Country, who publiſh every Month, 
what they call An Account of the Works of the Learned, in 
which they give us an Abſtract of all ſuch Books as are 
printed in any Part of Europe. Now, Sir, it is my De- 
fgn to publiſh every Month, An Account of the Works of 
the Unlearned. Several late Productions of my own 
Countrymen, who many of them make a very eminent 
Figure in the illiterate World, encourage me in this Un- 
dertaking. I may in this Work, poſſibly make a Re- 
riew of ſeveral Pieces which have appeared in the Fo- 
reign Accounts above-mentioned, tho' they ought not to 
have been taken Notice of in Works which bear ſuch a 
Title. I may, likewiſe, take into Conſideration ſuch 
Pieces as appear, from "Time to Time, under the Names of 
thoſe Gentlemen who compliment one another, in Pub- 
lick Aſſemblies, by the Title of the Learned Gentlemen. 
Our Party- Authors will al ſo afford me a great Variety of 
Subjects, not to mention Editors, Commentators, and 
ethers, who are often Men of no Learning, or what is 
as bad, of no Knowledge. TI ſhall not enlarge upon this 
Hint; but if you think any Thing can be made of it, I 
ſhall ſet about it with all the Pains and Application that 
ſo uſeful a Work deſerves. I am ever, 

C Aoft worthy SIR, &. 
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Could not but ſmile at the Account that was Yeſter- 
day given me of a modeſt young Gentleman, who 
being invited to an Entertainment, though he was not 

to drink, had not the Confidence to refuſe his Glaſs 

in 
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in his Turn, when on a ſudden he grew ſo fluſtered thy 
he took all the Talk of the Table into his own Hands, 
abuſed every one of the Company, and flung a Bottle at 
the Gentleman's Head who treated him. This has given 
me Occaſion to reflect upon the ill Effects of a viciog 
Modeſty, and to remember the Saying of Brutus, as it is 
quoted by Plutarch, that thePerſon has had but an ill Ely. 
cation, wwho has not been taught to deny any thing. This 
falſe kind of Modeſty has, perhaps, betrayed both Sexe 
into as many Vices as the moſt abandoned Impudence, 
and it the more inexcuſable to Reaſon, becauſe it a%; 
to gratify others rather than itſelf, and is puniſhed with 
a kind of Remorſe, not only like other vicious Habits 
when the Crime is over, but even at the very Time that 
it is committed. 

NoTHiNG is more amiable than true Modeſty, 
and nothing is more contemptible than the falſe. The 
one guards Virtue, the other betrays it. True Modeſty 
is aſhamed to do any Thing that is repugnant to the Rules 
of right Reaſon: Falſe Modeſty is aſhamed to doany 
Thing that is oppoſite to the Humour of the Company, 
True Modeſty avoids every thing that is criminal, iz 
Modeſty every thing that is unfaſhionable. The latter i 
only a general undetermined Inſtin& ; the former is that 
Inſtinct, limited and circumſcribed by the Rules of Pru- 
dence and Religion. 

W & may conclude that Modeſty to be falſe and vicious, 
which engages a Man to do any thing that is ill or inci- 
creet, or which reſtrains him from doing any Thing that i 
of a contrary Nature. How many Men in the common 


Concerns of Life, lend Sums of Money which they ate 
not able to ſpare, are bound for Perſons whom they have 
but little Friendſhip for, give Recommendatory Charac- 
ters of Men whom they are not acquainted with, beitoy 
Places on thoſe whom they do not eſteem, live in ſuch 2 
Manner as they themſelves do not approve, and all this 
merely becauſe they have not the Confidence to reſiſt do- 


hcitation, Importunity or Example ? 


No x does this falſe Modeſty expoſe us only to ſuch 
Actions as are indiſcreet, but very often to ſuch as are 
highly criminal. When Xenophanes was called timoron, 


becauſe he would not venture his Money in a _ 1 
10s; 
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Dice: I confeſs, ſaid he, that I am exceeding timorous, 
for I dare not do an ill Thing. On the contrary, a Man 
of a vicious Modeſty complies with every thing. and is 
only fearful of doing what may look ſingular in the Com- 
pany where he is engaged. He falls in with the Tor- 
rent, and lets himſelf go to every Action or Diſcourſe, 
however unjuſtifiable in itſelf, ſo it be in Vogue among 
the preſent Party. This, tho' one of the moſt common, 
v one of the moſt ridiculous Diſpoſitions in human Na- 
ture, that Men ſhould not be aſhamed of ſpeaking or 
acting in a difiolute or irrational Manner, but that one 
who is in their Company ſhould be aſhamed of governing 
himſelf by the Principles of Reaſon and Virtue. 

Ix the ſecond Place we are to conſider falſe Modeſty, 
y it reſtrains a Man from doing what is good and lau- 
able. My Reader's own Thoughts will ſuggeſt to him 
many Inſtances and Examples under this Head. I ſhall 
only dwell upon one Reflection, which I cannot make 
without a ſecret Concern. We have in England a parti- 
lar Baſhfulneſs in every Thing that regards Religion. A 
dell bred Man is obliged to conceal any ſerious Senti- 
ment of this Nature, and very often to appear a greater 
Libertine than he is, that he may keep himſelf in Coun- 
enance among the Men of Mode. Our Exceſs of Mo- 
lelty makes us ſhamefaced in all the Exerciſes of Piety 
and Devotion. This Humour prevails upon us daily; in- 
omuch, that at many well-bred Tables, the Maſter of the 
Houſe is ſo very modeſt a Man, that he has not the Con- 
dence to ſay Grace at his own Table: A Cuſtom which 
v not only practiſed by all the Nations about us, but was 
reyer omitted by the Heathens themſelves. Exgliſh Gen- 
emen who travel into Roman-Catholick Countries, are 
dot a little ſurprized to meet with People of the beſt 
Qulity kneeling in their Churches, and engaged in their 
private Devotions, tho? it be not at the Hours of publick 
'orſhip. An Officer of the Army, or a Man of Wit and 
Fleaſure in thoſe Countries, would be afraid of paſſing 
ot ay for an irreligious, but an ill-bred Man, ſhould 
ie be ſeen to go to Bed, or fit down at Table, with- 
ut offering up his Devotions on ſuch Occaſions. The 
ime Show of Religion appears in all the foreign re- 
med Churches, and enters ſo much into their ordinary 
Converſation, 
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Converſation, that an Zng/;man is apt to term then 
Hy pocritical and Preciſe. 

Tuts little Appearance of a religious Deportment 
in our Nation, may proceed in ſome meaſure from that 
Modeſty which is natural to us, but the great Occaſion of 
it is certainly this. Thoſe Swarms of Sectaries that over. 
ran the Nation in the Time of the great Rebellion, car. 
ried their Hypocriſy ſo high, that they had converted 
our whole Language into a Jargon of Enthuſiaſm ; inf. 
much that upon the Reſtoration Men thought they could 
not recede too far from the Behaviour and Practice of 
thoſe Perſons who had made Religion a Cloak to ſo ma 
Villainies. This led them into the other Extream, every 
Appearance of Devotion was looked upon as Puritz. 
nical, and falling into the Hands of the Ridiculers why 
flouriſhed in that Reign, and attacked every thing that 
was ſerious, it has ever fince been out of Counterance 
among us. By this Means we are gradually fallen inn 
that vicious Modeſty, , which has in ſome Meaſure won 
out from among us the Appearance of Chriſtianity in 
ordinary Life and Converſation, and which diſtinguiſhs 
us from all our Neighbours. 

HyyocRIsY cannot indeed be too much deteſted, 
but at the ſame Time is to be preferred to open Impiety. 
They are both equally deſtructive to the Perſon who 
poſſeſſed with them; but in regard to others, Hypo 
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know a more dreadful Menace in the holy Writings, than 
that which is pronounced againſt thoſe who have this pet 
verted Modeſty, to be aſhamed before Men in a Yaitucy 
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= guicguid dignum ſapiente bonoque eſt. Hor. 


p kLIGION may be conſidered under two gene- 
NK ral Heads. The firſt comprehends what we are to 
| believe, the other what we are to practiſe. By 

Whoſe Things which we are to believe. I mean whatever 
; Ws revealed to us in the holy Writings, and which we 
could not have obtained the Knowledge of by the Light 
of Nature; by the Things which we are to practiſe, I 
mean all thoſe Duties to which we are directed by Rea- 
fon or natural Religion. The firſt of theſe I ſhall diſ- 
tinguiſh by the Name of Faith, the ſecond by that of 
lorality. 

Ir — look into the more ſerious Part of Mankind, we 
ind many who lay ſo great a Streſs upon Faith, that they 
eglect Morality ; and many who build ſo much upon Mo- 
lity, that they do not pay a due Regard to Faith. The 
perfect Man ſhould be defective in neither of theſe Par- 
culars, as will be very evident to thoſe who conſider the 
benefits which ariſe from each of them, and which I 
tall make the Subject of this Day's Paper. 

NoTwiTHsTANDING this general Diviſion of Chri- 
an Duty into Morality and Faith, and that they have 
joth their peculiar Excellencies, the firſt has the Pre- 
minence in ſeveral Reſpects. 

Fir, Becavus the greateſt Part of Morality (as I 
ave ſtated the Notion of it,) is of a fixt eternal Nature, 
5 will endure when Faith ſhall fail, and be loſt in Con- 
Rion. 

decondly, Bx Aus x a Perſon may be qualified to do 
eater Good to Mankind, and become more beneficial 
othe World, by Morality, without Faith, than by Faith, 
ithout Morality. 

Thirdly, Bxgcauss Morality gives a greater Perfec- 
onto human Nature, by quieting the Mind, moderating 

e Paſſions, and advancing the Happineſs of every Mag 
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ty, as much as they differ in thoſe of Faith. 


Fifthly, Bxcavss Infidelity is not of ſo malignary 
a Nature as Immorality ; or to put the ſame Reaſon in 
another Light, becauſe it is generally owned, there my 
be Salvation for a virtuous Infidel, (particularly in the 
Caſe of invincible Ignorance) but none for a vicious Be. 


liever. 


Sixthly, Baus Faith ſeems to draw its principal 
if not all its Excellency, from the Influence it has upa 
Morality ; as we ſhall ſee more at large, if we confide 
wherein conſiſts the Excellency of Faith, or the Beli 


of revealed Religion; and this I think is, 

Firft, In explaining and carrying to greater Height, 
ſeveral Points of Morality. 

Secondly, In furniſhing new and ſtronger Motives y 
enforce the Practice of Morality. 

Thirdly, In giving us more amiable Ideas of the d. 
preme Being, more endearing Notions of one ancthe, 
and a truer State of ourſelves, both in regard to the m 
deur and Vileneſs of our Natures. 

Fourthly, By ſhewing us the Blackneſs and Deformiy 
of Vice, which in the Chriſtian Syſtem is ſo very gre, 
that he who is poſſeſſed of all Perfection and the Son 
—_ Judge of it, is repreſented by ſeveral of our Divi 
as hating Sin to the ſame Degree that he loves thei 
cred Perſon who was made the Propitiation of it. 

Fifthly, In being the ordinary and preſcribed Metin 
of making Morality effectual to Salvation. 

I haveonly touched on theſe ſeveral Heads, whicher 
one who is converſant in Diſcourſes of this Nature 
eaſily enlarge upon in his own Thoughts, and draw a 
cluſions from them which may be uſeful to him n 
Conduct of his Life. One I am ſure is ſo obvious, 
he cannot miſs it, namely, that a Man cannot be pert 
in his Scheme of Morality, who does not ſtrengthen 
ſupport it with that of the Chriſtian Faith. | 

Bes1Des this, I ſhall lay down two or three 03 
Maxims which I think we may deduce from what! 
been ſaid. ; 
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Fourthly, Bzxcaussz the Rule of Morality is much 
more certain than that of Faith, all the civilized Nation 
of the World agreeing in the great Points of Moniz 
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Firf, TuaT we ſhould be particularly cautious of 
king any thing an Article of Faith, which does not 
tribute to the Confirmation or Improvement of Mo- 


ity. 
. Tur no Article of Faith can be true and 
athentick, which weakens or ſubverts the practical Part 
f Religion, or what I have hitherto called Morality. 
Nbirdy, Tar the greateſt Friend of Morality, or 
atural Religion, cannot poſſibly apprehend any Danger 
om embracing Chriſtianity, as it is preſerved pure and 
corrupt in the Doctrines of our National Church. 
TxERE is likewiſe another Maxim which I think 
ay be drawn from the foregoing Conſiderations, which 
this, that we ſhould, in all dubious Points, conſider any 
| Conſequences that may ariſe from them, ſuppoſing 
hey ſhould be erroneous, before we give up our Aſſent 
them. 
Fos Example, In that diſputable Point of perſecuting 
ſen for Conſcience Sake, beſides the imbittering their 
linds with Hatred, Indignation, and all the Vehemence 
[ Reſentment, and enſnaring them to profeſs what they 
d not believe; we cut them off from the Pleaſures and 
drantages of Society, afflict their Bodies, diſtreſs their 
ortunes, hurt their Reputations, ruin their Families, make 
jeir Lives painful, or put an End to them. Sure when I 
eſuch dreadful Conſequences riſing from a Principle, I 
ould be as fully convinced of the Truth of it, as of a 
lathematical Demonſtration, before I would venture to 
it upon it, or make it a Part of my Religion. 
Ix this Caſe the Injury done our Neighbour is plain 
d evident, the Principle that puts us upon doing it, of 
dubious and diſputable Nature. Morality ſeems highly 
lated by the one, and whether or no a Zeal for what 
Man thinks the true Syſtem of Faith may juſlify it, is 
ry uncertain. I cannot but think, if our Religion pro- 
ce Charity as well as Zeal, it will not be for ſhewing 
ſelf by ſuch cruel Inſtances. But, to conclude with 
Words of an excellent Author, We have juft enough 
ligion to make us hate, but not enough to make us lobe 
another. * 
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UR Defects and Follies are too often unknown u 4 
us; nay, they are ſo far from being known to uz ties theirs 
that they paſs for Demonſtrations of our Wort, Ar a wech 
This makes us eaſy in the midſt of them, fond to ſhey 1 
them, fond to improve in them, and to be eſteemed {4 n 
them. Then it is that a thouſand unaccountable Conceits Wa litre, B 
gay Inventions, and extravagant Actions muſt afford wi. 
Pleaſures, and diſplay us to others in the Colours which 
we ourſelves take a Fancy to glory in : And indecd ther 
is ſomething ſo amuſing for the Time in this State of Vz 
nity and iil- grounded Satisfaction, that even the wiſer 
World has choſen an exalted Word to deſcribe its Eu. 
chantments, and called it the Paradiſe of Fools. 
PERHAPS the latter Part of this Reflection may feen 
a falſe Thought to ſome, and bear another | urn than 
what have given; but it is at preſent none of my had „ 
neſs to look atter it, who am going to confeſs that | ne 
have been lately amongſt them in a Viſion. | od the Palace 
MEeTrovGnHrT I was tranſported to a Hill, gre Tux Foung- 
flowery, and of an eaſy Aſcent. Upon the broad! d of curlingCl 
it reſided ſquint-ey'd Error ,and popular Opinion with BN :rance. The 
ny Heads; two that dealt in Sorcery, and were famon N 
for bewitching People with the Love of themſclves Te eee 
theſe repaired a Multitude from every Side, by two d. for Show * 
ferent Paths which lead towards each of them. Schere Coin, e 
who had the moſt aſſuming Air, went directly of then. ing rounded, be 
ſelves to Error, without expecting a Conductor 3 Cthen AT the Gate 
of a ſofter Nature went firit to popular Opinzon frea her waited till e 
whence as ſhe influenced and engaged them with the Merits a ſufficie 
own Praiſes, ſhe delivered them over to his Government. pi we met w. 
WHEN we had aſcended to an open Part of the Snus, and rang' d 
mit where Opinion abode, we found her entertaining? Events. There u 
veral who had arrived before us. Her Voice was 17 to ſhew in but a 
ſmg ; ſhe breathed Odours as ſhe ſpoke : She _ ! ments: There w 
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bea Tongue for every one; every one thought he heard 
c fomething that was valuable in himſelf, and expected z 
Paradiſe which ſhe promiſed as the Reward of his Merit. 
Thus were we drawn to follow her, till ſhe ſhould bring 
where it was to be beſtowed : And it was obſervable, 
that all the Way we went, the Company was either prai - 
ing themſelves for their Qualifications, or one another 

for thoſe Qualifications which they took to be conſpicu- 
0 ous in their own Characters, or diſpraiſing others for 
wanting theirs, or vying in the Degrees of them. 

Ar Faſt we approached a Bower at the Entrance of 
which Error was ſeated. The Trees were thick-woven, 
and the Place where he ſat artfully contrived to darken 
him a little. He was diſguiſed in a whitiſh Robe, which 
he had put on, that he might appear to us with a nearer 
Reſemblance to Truth : And as ſhe has a light whereby 
he manifeſts the Beauties of Nature to the Eyes of her 
Adorers, ſo he had provided himſelf with a magical 
Wand, that he might do ſomething in Imitation of it, 
and pleaſe with Deluſions. This he lifted ſolemnly, and 
muttering to himſelf, bid the Glories which he kept un- 
der Enchantment to appear before us. Immediately we 
caſt our Eyes on that part ofthe Sky to which he pointed, 
and obſerved a thin blue Proſpect, which cleared as 
"ſountains in a Summer Morning when the Miſts go off, 
and the Palace of Vanity appeared to Sight. 

Tu E Foundation hardly — a Foundation, but a 
tof curling Clouds, which it ſtood upon by magical Con- 
trance. The Way by which we aſcended was painted 
e a Rainbow ; and as we went the Breeze that played 
about us bewitched the Senſes. The Walls were gilded 
il for Show; the loweſt Set of Pillars were of the {light 
ine Corinthian Order, and the Top of the Building be- 
ing round ed, bore ſo far the Reſemblance of a Bubble. 

AT the Gate the Travellers neither met with a Porter, 
nor waited till one ſhould appear; every one thought his 
Merits a ſufficient Paſſport, and preſſed forward. In the 
Hall we met with ſeveral Phantoms, that rov'd amongſt 
vs, and rang'd the Company according to their Senti- 
nents. There was decreaſing Honour, that had nothing 
bo ſhew in but an old Coat of his Anceſtors Atchiev- 
ments: There was Oftentation, that made himſelf his own 
L 2 conſtant 
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conſtant Subject and Gallantry ſtrutting upon his Tig. 
toes. At the upper End of the Hall ſtood a Throne, whe 
Canopy glitter'd with all the Riches that Gayety cu! 

contrive to Javiſh on it; and between the gilded Arm; (x 
Vanity, deck'd in the Peacock's Feathers, and acknoy. 
ledged for another Venus by her Votaries. The Boy who 
ſtood beſide her, for a Cupid, and who made the World 
bow before her, was called Se/f-Conceit. His Eye, hi 
every now and then a Caſt inwards to the Neglect of al 
Objects about him; and the Arms which he made uſe 
for Conqueſt, were borrowed from thoſe againſt when 
he had a Deſign. The Arrow which he ſhot at the $9. 
dier, was fledged from his own Plume of Feathers ; the 
Dart he directed againſt the Man of Wit, was wingel 
from the Quills he writ with; and that which he {er 
apainſt thoſe who preſumed upon their Riches, was head. 

with Gold out of their Treaſuries : He made Nets for 
Stateſmen from their own Contrivances ; he took Fir 
from the Eyes of Ladies, with which he melted thei 
Hearts, and Lightening from the Tongues of the Ele 
quent, to inflame them with their own Glories. 4 
the Foot of the Throne ſat three falſe Graces. Flatten 
with a Shell of Paint, Afefation with a Mirrour to prac 
tiſe at, and Faſhion ever changing the Poſture of he: 
Cloaths. Theſe applied themielves to ſecure the Con- 
queſts which Se Conceit had gotten, and had each d 
them their particular Polities. F/attery gave new Coloun 
and Complexions to all Things. Afetation new Ain 
and Appearances, which, as ſhe ſaid, were not vulgar, and 
Faſhion both concealed ſome home Detects, and added 
ſome foreign external Beauties. 

As I was reflecting upon what I ſaw I heard a Voie 
in the Crowd, bemoaning the Condition of Mankind, 
which is thus managed by the Breath of Opinion, delucei 
by Error, fired by S-/f-Conceit, and given up to be trained 
in all the Courſes of Vanity, till Scornor Powerty come up: 
on us. Theſe Expreſſions were no ſooner handed about, 
but I immediately ſawa general Diſorder, till at laſt there 
was a Parting in one Place, and a grave old Man, decent 
and reſolute, was led forward to be puniſhed for the Word 
he had uttered. He appeared inclined to have ſpoken it 


his own Defence, but I could not obſerve that any ont 
| Was 
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was willing to hear him. Vanity caſt a ſcornful Smile at 
dim; Se Conceit was angry; Flattery, who knew him 
for Plain-dealing, put on a Vizard, and turned away; A 
fetation toſſed her Fan, made Mouths, and called him 
Envy or Slander 3 and Faſbion would have it, that at leaſt 
he muſt be 7//- Manners. I hus ſlighted and deſpiſed by all, 
he was driven out for abuſing People of Merit and Figure; 
and I heard it firmly reſolved, that he ſhould be uſed no 
better where-ever they met with him hereafter. 

I had already ſeen the Meaning of moſt Part of that 
Warning which he had given, and was conſidering how 
thelatter Words ſhould be fulfilled, when a mighty Noiſe 
vas heard without, and the Door was blackened by a nu- 
merous T'rain of Harpies crowding in upon us. Folly and 
Broken-Credit were ſeen in the Houle before they entered. 
Trouble, Shame, Infamy, Scornand Poverty brought up the 
Rear. Vanity, with her Cupid and Graces, diſappeared ; 
ber Subjects ran into Holes and Corners; but many of 
them were found and carried off ( as I was told by one 
who ſtood near me) either to Priſons or Cellars, Solitude, 
or little Company, the mean Arts or the viler Crafts of 
Life. But theſe, added he with a diſdainful Air, are ſuch 
who would fondly live here, when their Merits neither 
matched the Luſtre of the Place, nor their Riches its Ex- 
pences. We have ſeen ſuch Scenes as theſe before now; 
the Glory you ſaw will all return when the Hurry is o- 
rer. I thanked him for this Information, and believing 
bim ſo incorrigible as that he would ſtay till it was his 
Turn to be taken, I made off to the Door, and overtook 
ſome few, who, though they would not hearken to 
Plain- dealing, were now terrified to good Purpoſe by the 
Example of others : But when they had touched the 
Threſhold, it was a ſtrange Shock to them to find that 
the Deluſion of Error was gone, and they plainly diſ- 
cerned the Building to hang a little up in the Air with- 
out any real Foundation. At firit we ſaw nothing but 
aCeſperate Leap remained for us, and I a thouſand times 
blamed my unmeaning Curioſity that had brought me 
into ſo much Danger. But as they began to fink lower 
in their own Minds, methought the Palace ſunk along 
vith us, till they were arrived at the due Point of E/teem 
vhich they ought to have 5 themlelves ; then the 3 

3 0 
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of the Building in which they ſtood touched the Fart 
and we departing out, it retired from our Eyes. Noy, 
whether they who ſtayed in the Palace were ſenſible 
this Deſcent, I cannot tell; it was then my Opinion tha 
they were not. However it be, my Dream broke up 
it, and has given me Occaſion all my Life to reflect yp. 
on the fatal Conſequences of following the Suggeſtions 
Vanity. , 


Ar. SPECTATOR, 

Write to you to deſire, that you would again touch 

upon a certain Enormity, which is chiefly in U; 
among the politer and better-bred Part of Mankind; 
mean the Ceremonies, Bows, Curtſies, Whiſpering, 
Smiles, Winks, Nods, with other familiar Arts of Sal. 
tation, which take up in our Churches ſo much Time, 
that might be better employed, and which ſeem ſo u. 
terly inconſiſtent with the Duty and true Intent of ou 
entring into thoſe Religious Aſſemblies. The Reſen- 
blance which this bears to our indeed proper Behaviey 
in Theatres, may be ſome Inſtance of its Incorgruiy 
in the above-mentioned Places. In Roman Catholick 
Churches and Chappels abroad, I myſelf haveobſervel, 
more than once, Perſons of the firſt Quality, of the neu 
eſt Relation, and intimateſt Acquaintance, paſſing hj 
one another unknowing as it were, and unknown, and 
with ſo little notices of each other, that it looked lin 
having their Minds more ſuitably and more ſolemnly 
engaged; at leaſt it was an Acknowledgment that the 
ought to have been ſo. I have been told the ſame eva 
of the Mahometans, with relation to the Propricty d 
their Demear.our in the Conventions of their erronco: 
Worſhip : And I cannot but think either of them (uf: 
cient and laudable Patterns for our Imitation, in u 
Particular. 
I cannot help upon this Occaſion remarking on tit 
excellent Memories of thoſe Devotioniſts, who upo! 
returning from Church ſhall give a particular Accout 
how two or three hundred People were dreſſed; a l hi 


by reaſon of its Variety, ſo difficult to be digeſt ed 
fixed in the Head, that 'tis a Miracle to me hov tv 
poor Hours of Divine Service can be Time ſufficient! 
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ſo elaborate an Undertaking, the Duty of the Place too 
being jointly and, no doubt, oft pathetically performed 
« along with it. Where it is ſaid in Sacred Writ, that 
« the Woman ought to have a Covering on her Head, be- 
/ of the Angels, that laſt Word is A ſome thought ta 
7. MW be metaphorically ud, and to ſignify young Men. Al- 
o WM lowing this Interpr: ation to be right, the Text may 
« not appear to be wholly foreign to our preſent Purpoſe. 

Wu you are in a Diſpoſition proper for writing 
© on ſuch a Subject, I earneſtly recommend this to you, 


| and am, 
. 


r Your very humble Servant. 
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„No. 461. Tueſday, Auguſt 19. 


Sd non ego credulus illis. Virg. 


O R want of Time to ſubſtitute ſomething elſe in the 

Room of them, I am at preſent _— to publiſh 
Compliments above my Deſert in the following Let- 

ters. It is no ſmall Satisfaction, to have given Occaſion 

co ingenious Men to employ their Thoughts upon ſacred 
[BY Subjets, from the Approbation of ſuch Pieces of Poetry 
s they have ſeen in my Saturdays Papers. I ſhall never 
publiſh Verſe on that Day but what is written by the 
eme Hand; yet ſhall I not accompany thoſe Writings 
with Eulogiums, but leave them to ſpeak for themſelves. 


For the SPECTATOR. 


Mr. SpErcraron, 
* very much promote the Intereſts of Virtue, 
while you reform the Taſte of a prophane Age, 
and perſuade us to be entertained with divine Poems, 
while we are diſtinguiſhed by ſo many thouſand Hu- 
mours, and ſplit into ſo many different Sects and Par- 
ties; yet Perſons of every Party, Sect, and Humour 
L 4 * are 
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are fond of conforming their Taſte to yours. You cn 
transfuſe your own Reliſh of a Poem into all yoy 
Readers, according to their Capacity to receive; 1 
when you recommend the pious Paſſion that reign; B 
the Verſe, we ſeem to feel the Devotion, and grow 
proud and pleas'd inwardly, that we have Souls capahl 
of reliſhing what the SyEcTATOR approves, 

* Uroxn reading the Hymns that you have publiſhe 
in ſome late Papers, I had a Mind to try Yeſterdy 
whether I could write one. The 114th P/aln appern 
to me an admirable Ode, and I began to turn jr iny 
our Language. As I was deſcribing the journey of a 
from Egypt, and added the Divine Preſence amongi 
them, I perceived a Beauty in the P/a/m which was en. 
tirely new to me, and which I was going to loſe; an 
that is, that the Poet utterly conceals the Preſence d 
God in the Beginning of it, and rather lets a poſleſſye 
Pronoun go without a Subſtantive, than he will ſo much 
as mention any thing of Divinity there. Judah vac lj 
Sanctuary, and Iſrael his Dominion or Kingdom, The 
Reaſon now ſeems evident, and this Conduct neceſſy 
ry: For if God had appeared before, there could be 
Wonder why the Mountains ſhould leap and the 8 
retire ; therefore that this Convulſion of Nature may 
be brought in with due Surprize, his Name is not men- 
tioned till afterward, and then with a very agreeable 
Turn of Thought God is introduced at once in all hi 
Majeſty. This is what I have attempted to imitat 
in a Tranſlation without Paraphraſe, and to prelerm 
what I could of the Spirit of the ſacred Author, 

* Ir the following Eſſay be not too incorrigible, be. 
ſtow upon it a few Hrightnings from your Genius, that 
I may learn how to write better, or to write no mot 


Your daily Admirer, and humble Servant, & 


P-S AL M: CXIV. 
I 


HEN lirael, freed from Pharaoh's Hand, 
Left the proud Tyrant and hi; Land, 


The Tribes with chearful Homage own 


Their King, and Judah was his Throne. 


II. A. 
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IT. | 
Acroſs the Deep their Fourney lay, 
' The Deep divides to make them Way ; 
i The Streams of Jordan ſaw ond fled 
On With backward Current to their Head. 
ble IIT, 
The Mountains ſhook like frighted Sheep, 
ed Like Lambs the little Hillocks leap ; 
ay Not Sinai on her baſe could ſtand, 
an Conſcious of Sovereign Power at hand. 


at What Power could make the Deep divide ? 

ol Make Jordan backward roll his Tide? 

. Why did ye leap, ye little Hills? 

nd And whence the Fright that Sinai feels? 
V 


ve Let every Mountain, every Flood 
cl Retire, and know th' approaching God, 


1 The King of Iſrael: See him here; 

he Tremble thou Earth, adore and fear. 

FR a 

ng He thunders, and all Nature mourns : 


cl The Rocks to flanding Pools he turns; 
J Flints ſpring with Fountains at his Word, 
And Fires and Seas confeſs their Lord. 


Mr. SpECTATOR, 
1 HERE are thoſe who take the Advantage of 
your putting an Half penny Value upon your 
ſelf above the reſt of our daily Writers, to defame you 
in publick Converſation, and ſtrive to make you unpo- 
pe upon the Account of the ſaid Half-penny. But if 
were you, I would inſiſt upon that ſmall Acknow- 
ledpment for the ſuperior Merit of yours, as being a 
Work of Invention. Give me Leave therefore to do 
you Jultice, and ſay in your Behalf what you cannot 
yourſelf, which is, That your Writings have made 
Learning a more neceſſary Part of good Breeding than 
It was before you appeared: That Modeſty is become 
faſhionable, and Impudence ſtands in need of ſome 
Wit; ſince you have put them both in their proper 
Lights, Prophaneneſs, 3 and Debauchery are 
5 not 


n 
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not now Qualifications, and a Man may be a very gy 
Gentleman, tho? he is neither a Keeper nor an Infdel 
I would have you tell the Town the Story of the 

* Sibylls, if they deny giving you Two-pence. Let then 
know, that thoſe facred Papers were valurd at the 
* ſame Rate after two Thirds of them were deſtroyed, az 
when there was the whole Set. here are ſo miry 
of us who will give you your own Price, that you may 
acquaint your Non-conformiſt Readers, That they 
ſhall not have it except they come in within ſuch 
Day, under Three-pence. I don't know, but yo 
might bring into the Date Obolum Belliſaris wit 
a good Grace. The Witlings come in Cluſters u 
two or three Coffee houſes which have left you of 
and I hope you will make us, who fine to your Wi; 
merry with their Characters who ſtand out againk i: 
J am your humble Serwvan, 
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P. S. I have lately got the ingenious Author: dt 
* Blacking for Shoes, * for colouring the Hair, 
Pomatum for the Hands, Coſmetick for the Face, 9 
be your conſtant Cuſtomers ; ſo that your Advertif. 
ments will as much adorn the outward Man, as your 
* Papers do the inward. T 
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No. 462. Wedneſday, Auguſt 20. 


—_—. 


Nil ego pretulerim F ucundo ſauus amico. Hor, 


EOPLE are not aware of the very great Fort 
which Pleaſantry in Company has upon all tho 
with whom a Man of that Talent converſes. Hs 

Faults are generally overlooked by all his Acquaintancy 
and a certain Careleſſneſs that conftantly attends all by 
Actions, carries him on with greater Succeſs, than Dil. 
you and Aſſiduity does others who have no Share © 
this Endowment. Dacinthus breaks his Word upon al 


Occaſions both trivial and important ; and when he b 


ſufficiently railed at far that abominable Quality, 92 
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who talk of him end with, 4/ter all he is a very pleaſant 14 
F-lbw. Dacinthus is an ill-natured Husband, and yet the 1 
jery Women end their Freedom of Diſcourſe upon this * 
subject, But after all he is wery pleaſant Company. Dacin- q 
tu; is neither in Point of Honour, Civility, good Breed- 11 
ing, or good Nature unexceptionable, and yet all is an- 
ſwered, For he is a very pleaſant Fellow. When this Qua- 
lity is conſpicuous in a Man who has to accompany it, 
manly and virtuous Sentiments, there cannot certainly 
be any thing which can give ſo pleaſing Gratification as 
the Gaiety of ſuch a Perſon ; but when it is alone, and 
ſerves only to gild a Crowd of ill Qualities, there is no 
Man ſo much to be avoided as your pleaſant Fellow. A 
yery pleaſant Fellow ſhall turn your good Name to a Jeſts 
make your CharaQter contemptible, debauch your Wife 
or Daughter, and yet be received by the reſt of theWorld 
with Welcome where-ever he appears. It is very ordinary 
with thoſe of this Character to be attentive only to their 
own Sati:fations, and have very little Bowels for the 
Concerns or Sorrows of other Men ; nay, they are capa- 
ble of purchaſing their own Pleaſures at the Expence of 
civing Pain to others. But they who do not conſider this 
Lord of Men thus carefully, are irreſiſtibly expoſed to his 
THY Infinuations. The Author of the following Letter car- 
ries the Matter ſo high, as to intimate that the Liberties 
Y Y of Eng/and have been at the Mercy of a Prince merely 
a he was of this pleaſant Character. 


Mr. SygECTATOR, 
1 HERE is no one Paſſion which all Mankind fo 
; naturally give into as Pride, nor any other Paſſion 
* which appears in ſuch different Diſguiſes. It is to be 
* found in all Habits and all Complexions. Is it not as 
* Queſtion, whether it does more Harm or Good in the 
* World? And if there be not ſuch a Thing as what 
ve may call a virtuous and laudable Pride? 

* Ir is this Paſſion alone, when miſapplied, that lays 
"us ſo open to Flatterers; and he who can 5 
condeſcend to ſooth our Humour or Temper, finds 
' always an open Avenue to our Soul ; eſpecially if the 
: Flatterer happen to be our Superior. 


* Oun 
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One might give many Infances of this in a late 
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Englich Monarch, under the Title of, The Gayetie; 
ey Charles II. This Prince was by Nature extream. 
ly familiar, of very eaſy Acceſs, and much delighted 
to ſee and be ſeen ; and this happy Temper, which in 
the higheſt Degree gratified his Peoples Vanity, di 
him more Service with his loving Subjects than all hi 
other Virtues, tho? it muſt be confeſſed he had many, 
He delighted, tho' a mighty King, to give and take; 
Jeſt, as they ſay ; and a Prince of this fortunate Diſpo- 
ſition, who were enclined to make an ill Uſe of his 
Power, may have any thing of his People, be it never 
ſo much to their Prejudice. But this good King made 
generally a very innocent Uſe, as to the Publick, ofthis 
enſnaring Temper ; for, 'tis well known, he purſued 
Pleaſure more than Ambition : He ſeemed to glory in 
being the firſt Man at Cock-matches, Horſe-races, Ball, 
and Plays ; he appeared highly delighted on thoſe Oc. 
caſions, and never failed to warm and gladden the Heart 
of every Spectator. He more than once dined with 
his good Citizens of London on their Lord-Mayor' 
Day, and did ſo the Year that Sir Robert Viner wa; 
Mayor. Sir Robert was a very loyal Man, and if ya 
will allow the Expreſſion very fond of his Sovereign; 
but what with the Joy he felt at Heart for the Honour 
done him by his Prince, and through the Warmth he 
was in with continual toaſting Healths to the Royal 
Family, his Lordſhip grew a little fond of his Ma. 


jeſty, and entered into a Familiarity not altogether ſo 


graceful in ſo publick a Place. The King underſtool 
very well how to extricate himſelf on all Kind of Dif- 
ficulties, and with a Hint to the Company to avoid Ce- 
remony, ſtole off, and made towards his Coach, which 
ſtood ready for him in Guild-Hall Yard : But the 
Mayor liked his Company ſo well, and was grown {6 
intimate, that he purſued him haſtily, and catching 
him faſt by the Hand, cried out with a vehement 


Oath and Accent, Sir, you ſhall flay and take tothrr 


Bottle. The airy Monarch looked kindly at him over 
his Shoulder, and with a Smile and graceful Air, (for 


I ſaw him at the Time, and do now) repeated this Line 


Hof the old Song; 


He 
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He that's drunk is as great as a King. 


and immediately returned back and complied with his 
« Landlord. 

I give you this Story, Mr. Sp TATOR, becauſe, 
« as I ſaid, I ſaw the Paſſage; and I aſſure you it's very 
true, and yet no common one; and when I tell you 
the Sequel, you will fay I have yet a better Reaſon 
© for't. This very Mayor afterwards erected a Statue 
of his merry Monarch in Stocts-Market, and did the 
© Crown many and great Services; and it was owing to 
this Humour of the King, that his Family had fo great 
© a Fortune ſhut up in the Exchequer of their pleaſant 
Sovereign. The many good-natured Condeſcenſions of 
this Prince are vulgarly known; and it is excellently 
ſaid of him by a great Hand which writ his Character, 
* that he was not a King a Quarter of an Hour together in 
* bis whole Reign. He would receive Viſits even from 
Fools and half Madmen, and at Times I have met 
with People who have boxed, fought at Back-ſword, 
and taken Poiſon before King Charles II. In a Word, 
he was ſo pleaſant a Man, that no one could be ſorrow - 
ful under his Government. I his made him capable of 
* baffling, with the greateſt eaſe imaginable, all Suggeſ- 
tions of Jealouſy, and the People could not entertain 
* Notionsof any Thing terrible in him, whom they ſaw 
* every way agreeable. This Scrap of the familiar Part 
* of that Prince's Hiſtory I thought fit to ſend you, in 
* Compliance to the Requelt you lately made to your 
* Correſpondents. 


Tam, SIX, 
1 Your moſt humble Servant; 


ESE 
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Omnia que ſenſu volwuntur vota diurns, 
Pectore ſopito reddit amica gquies. 
Venator defe/ſa toro cùm membra reponit, 
Mens tamen ad fylvas & ſua luſtra redit. 
Judicibus lites, aurigis ſomnia currus, 
V anaque no ⁊urnis meta cavetur equis. 
Me quogue Muſarum ſtudium ſub noe filenti 
Artibus aſſuetis ſollicitare ſolet. Claud. 


I Was lately entertaining myſelf with comparing Hz. 
mer's Ballance, in which Jupiter is repreſented 1z 
weighing the Fates of Hector and Achilles, with a 
Paſſage of Virgil, wherein that Deity is introduced az 
weighing the Fates of Turnus and /Zneas. I then conſi- 
dered how the ſame way of thinking prevailed in the 
eaſtern Parts of the World, as in thoſe noble Paſſages of 
Scripture, where we are told, that the great King of Ha- 
bylon, the Day before his Death, had been weighed in the 
Ballance, and been found wanting. In other Places of the 
holy Writings, the Almighty is deſcribed as weighing the 
Mountains in Scales, making the Weight for the Winds, 
knowing the Ballancirgs of the Clouds; and, in others, 
as weighing the Actions of Men, and laying their Cala- 
mities together in a Ballance. Milton, as I have obſerved 
in a former Paper, had an Eye to ſeveral of thoſe fore- 
poing Inſtances, in that beautiful Deſcription wherein 
e repreſents the Arch-Angel and the evil Spirit as ad- 
dreſſing themſelves for the Combat, but parted by the 
Ballance which appeared in the Heavens, and weighed 
the Conſequences of ſuch a Battle. 


Th” eternal to prevent ſuch horrid Fray 

Hung forth in Heav'n his gold Scales, yet ſee 
Betwixt Aftrea and the Scorpion Sign, 

M herein all Things created firſt he weigh'd, 
The pendulous round Earth with ballauc'd Air 
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In counterpoiſe, now ponders all E-ents, 

Battles and Realms; in theſe he puts tavo Weights 
The Sequel each of parting and of fight, 

The latter quick up flew, and kickt the Beam: 
Which Gabriel ſpying, thus beſpake the Fiend. 


Satan I know thy Strength, and thou know'ft mint, 
Neither our own, but given; what Folly then 
To boa ſi what Arms can do, ſince thine no more 
Than Heawn permits; nor mine, though doubled now 
fo trample thee as mire : For Prof laoꝶ up, 
And read thy Lot in yon celeſtial Sign, 
Where thou art weigh d,and ſhewn how light, how avcak, 
If thou refiſt. The Fiend loo d up, and knew 


His mounted Scale al:ft ; nor more; but fled 


Murm'ring, and with him fled the Shades of Night. 


Tust ſeveral amuſing Thoughts having taken Poſ- 
ſeſſion of my Mind ſome Time before I went to ſleep, 
and mingling themſelves with my ordinary Ideas, raiſed 
in my Imagination a very odd Kind of Viſion. I was, 
methought, replaced in my Study, and ſeated in my El- 
bow Chair, where I had indulged the foregoing Specula- 
tions, with my Lamp burning by me, as uſual. Whilſt I 
was here meditating on ſeveral Subjects of Morality, and 
conſidering the Nature of many Virtues and Vices, as 
Materials for thoſe Diſcourſes with which I daily entertain 
the Publick ; I ſaw, methought, a Pair of golden Scales 
hanging by a Chain of the ſame Metal over the Table that 
ſtood before me; when, on a ſudden, there were great 
Heaps of Weights thrown down on each Side of them. 
I found upon examining theſe Weights, they ſhewed the 
Value of every Thing that is in Eſteem among Men, I 
made an Eſſay of them, by putting the Weight of Wiſ- 
dom in one Scale, and that of Riches in another, upon 
which the latter, to ſhew its comparative Lightneſs, 
immediately fleav up and kickt the Beam. 

Bur, before I proceed, I mult inform my Reader, 
that theſe Weights did not exert their natural Gravity, till 
they were lid in the golden Ballance, inſomuch that I 
could not gueſs which was light or heavy, whilſt J held 
them in my Hand. This I found by ſeveral Inſtances; 
for upon my laying a Weight in one of the Scales, which 

| Was 
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was inſcribed by the Word Eternity; tho' I threw in that 
of Time, Proſperity, Afffiction, Wealth, Poverty, In. 
tereſt, Succeſs, with many other Weights, which in m 

Hand ſcemed very ponderous, they were not able :o fiir 
the oppoſite Ballance, nor could they have prevailed 
though aſſiſted with the Weight of the Sun, the Stars, 
and the Earth. i 

Uros emptying the Scales, I laid ſeveral Titles and 
Honours, with Pomps, Triumphs, and many Weights of 
the like Nature in one of them, and ſeeing a little glitter. 
ing Weight lie by me, I threw it accidentally into the 
other Scale, when to my great Surprize, it proved ſo ex. 
act a Counterpoiſe, that it kept the Ballance in an Equi. 
librium. This little glittering Weight was inſcribed 
upon the Edges of it with the Word Vanity. I found 
there were ſeveral other Weights which were-equally 
Heavy, and exact Counterpoiles to one another; a few 
of them I tried, as Avarice and Poverty, Riches and 
Content, with ſome others. 

THERE were likewiſe ſeveral Weights that were of 
the ſame Figure, and ſeemed to correſpond with each 
other, but were entirely different when thrown into the 
Scales ; as Religion and Hypocriſy, Pedantry and 
Learning, Wit and Vivacity, uperflition and Devo- 
tion, Gravity and Wiſdom, with many others. 

I obſerved one particular Weight lettered on both Sides, 
and upon applying myſelf to the Reading of it, I found 
on one Side written, In the Dialect of Men, and under- 
neath it, CALAMITIES ; on the other Side was written, 
In theLanguage of the Gods, and underneath BLESSINGS, 
I found the intrinſick Value of this Weight to be much 

reater than I imagined, for it overpowered Health, 
ealth, good Fortune, and many other Weights, which 
were much more ponderous in my Hand than the other. 

THERE is a Saying among the Scotch, that an 
Ounce of Mother is worth a Pound of Clergy ; I was 
ſenſible of the ruth of this Saying, when I found the 
Difference between the Weight of natural Parts, and that 
of Learning. Ihe Obſervation which 1 made upon theſe 
two Weights opened to me a new Field of Diſcoveries, 
for notwithſtanding the Weight of natural Parts was 
much heavier than that of Learning; I obſerved that it 
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weighed an hundred times heavier than it did before, 
when I put Learning into the ſame Scale with it. I made 
the fame Obſervation upon Faith and Morality ; for not- 
withſtanding the latter out-weighed the former ſeparate- 
ly, it received a thouſand times more additional Weight 
from its Conjunction with the former, than what it had 
by itſelf. This odd Phznomenon ſhewed itſelf in other 
Particulars, as in Wit and Judgment, Philoſophy and Re- 
I os Hen and Humanity, Zeal and Charity, Depth 
of Senſe and Perſpicuity of Style, with innumerable 
other Particulars too long to be mentioned in this Paper. 

As a Dream ſeldom fails of daſhing Seriouſneſs with 
Impertinence, Mirth with Gravity, methought I made 
ſeveral other Experiments of a more ludicrous Nature, 
by one of which I found that an Eng//þ Octavo was 
very often heavier than a French Folio; and by another, 
that an old Greek or Latin Author weighed down a whole 
Library of Moderns. Seeing one of my SpeXators lying 
by me, I laid it into one of the Scales, and flung a two- 
penny Piece into the other. 'The Reader will not en- 
quire into the Event, if he remembers the firſt Tryal 
which I have recorded in this Paper. I afterwards threw 
both the Sexes into the Ballance ; but as it is not for my 
Intereſt to diſoblige either of them, I ſhall deſire to be 
excuſed from telling the Reſult of this Experiment. Ha- 
ving an Opportunity of this Nature in my Hands, I 
could not forbear throwing into one Scale the Principles 
of a Tory, and in the other thoſe of a Whig ; but as I 
have all along declared this to be a neutral Paper, I ſhall 
likewiſe deſire to be filent under this Head alio, though 
upon examining one of the Weights, I ſaw the Word 
TEKE L engraven on it in Capital Letters. 

I made many other Experiments, and though I have 
not room for them ali in this Day's Speculation, I may 
perhaps reſerve them for another. I ſhall only add, that 
upon my awaking I was ſorry to find my golden Scales 
vaniſhed, but reſolved for the future to learn this Leſſon 
from them, not to deſpiſe or value any Thing: for their 
Appearances, but to regulate my Eſteem and Paiſions to- 
_ them according to their real and intrinſick Value. 


Friday, 
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Auream quiſquis mediocritatem 
Diligit, tutus caret obſoleti 
Sor dibus teai, caret invidenda 
Sobrius auld. Hor, 


Am wonderfully pleaſed when I meet with any Bal. 
1 ſage in an old Greek or Latin Author, that is not bloyn 
upon, and which I have never met with in any Quota- 
tion. Of this Kind-is a beautiful Saying in Theognis ; Vin 
is covered by Wealth, and Virtue by Poverty ; or to give it 
in the verb I Tranſl:tion, Among Men there are ſome wh 
have their Vices concealed by Wealth, and others who have 
their Virtues concealed by Poverty. Every Man's Obſerve. 
tion will ſupply him with Inſtances of rich Men, who 
have ſeveral Faults and Deſects that are overlooked, if 
not entirely hidden, by Means of their Riches ; and, l 
think, we cannot find a more natural Deſcription of a 
poor Man, whoſe Merits are loft in his Poverty, than 
that in the Words of the wile Nlan. There was a litth 
City,and few Men within it ; and there came a great Kin 
againſt it, and beſieged it, and built great Bulwark a 
ainft it: Now there was found in it a poor viſe Man, 
and he, by his Wiſdom, delivered the City ; yet no Mas 
remembered that ſame poor Man. Then jaid I, Wiſdm 
is better than Strength ; nevertheleſs the poor Mar! 
Wiſdom is deſpiſed, and his Words are not heard. 
THE middle Condition ſeems to be the moſt adyan- 
tageouſly ſituated for the gaining of Wiſdom. Poverty 
turns our Thoughts too much upon the {upplying of our 
Wants, and Riches upon enjoying our Superfluities; 
and, as Coaoley has ſaid in another Caſe, It is hard für- 
Man to keep a firady Eye upon Truth, who is always in 
Battle or a Triumph 
Ir we regard Poverty and Wealth, as they are apts 
produce V irtues or Vices in the Mind of Man, one mij 


oblerve, that there is a Set of each of theſe growing ou! > 
Poverty, 
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Poverty, quite different from that which riſes out of 
Wealth. Humility and Patience, Induſtry and Temperance, 
are very often the good Qualities of a poor Man. Huma- 
nity and Good-nature, Magnanimity, and a Senſe of Ho- 
nour, are as often the Qualifications of the Rich. On the 
contrary, Poverty is apt to betray a Man into Envy, 
Riches into Arrogance. Poverty is too often attended with 
Fraud, vicious Compliance, Repining, Murmur and Diſ- 
content. Riches expoſe a Man to Pride and Luxury, a 
fooliſh Elation of Heart, and too great a Fondneſs for the 
preſent World. In ſhort, the middle Condition is molt 
eligible to the Man who would improve himſelf in Vir- 
tue; as I have before ſhewn, it is the molt advantageous 
for the gaining of Knowledge. It was upon this Conſi- 
ceration that Agur founded his Prayer, which fer the 
it WY Wiſdom of it is recorded in Holy Writ. Tao things have 
1 WH 1required of thee, deny me them not before I die. Remove 
ar from me Vanity and Lies; give me neither Poverty, 
„„ Riches ; feed me with Food convenient for me. Left I 
10 be full and deny thee, and ſay, wuho is the Lord? or leſt 1 
ie porr and ſtcal, and take the Name of my Cod in vain. 
[ I thall fill the remaining Part of my Paper with a very 
a BJ pretty Allegory, which is wrought into a Play by Ari/to- 
u Pane the Greek Comedian. It ſeems originally deſigned 
s a Satyr upon the Rich, though, in ſome Parts of it, 
dis like the foregoing Diſcourſe, a kind of Compariſon 
„between Wealth and Poverty. 

t CHREMYLUS, who was an old and a good Man, 
and withal exceeding poor, being deſirous to leave ſome 


n" WT Riches to his Son, conſults the Oracle of 49/72 upon the. 


1 Subject. The Oracle bids him follow the firſt Man he 
ſhould ſee upon his going out of the Temple. The Per- 
„bon he chanced to fee was to Appearance an old ſordid 
blind Man, but upon his following him from Place to 
r Place, he at laſt found by his own Confeſſion, that he 
1 was Plutus the God of Riches, and that he was juſt come 
ot of the Houſe of a Miter. Plutus further told him, 
0 that when he was a Boy, he uſed to declare, that as ſoon 
as he came to Age he would diſtribute Wealth to none 

but virtuous and juſt Men; upon which F »pier,c onfider- 
ng the pernicious Conſequences of ſuch a Reſolution, 
took his Sight away from him, and left him to {role 
, avuus 
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about the World in the blind Condition wherein Chem. 
lus beheld him. With much ado Chremylus prevailed up. 
on him to go to his Houſe, where he met an old Womag 
in a tattered Raiment, who had been his Gueſt for mar 
Years, and whoſe Name was Poverty. The old Woman 
refuſing to turn out ſo eaſily as he would have her, he 
threatned to baniſh her not only from his own Heuſ,, 
but out of all Greece, if ſhe made any more Words upon 
the Matter. Poverty on this Occaſion pleads her Czu 
very notably, and repreſents to her old Landlord, that 
ſhould ſhe be driven out of the Country, all their Trades, 
Arts and Sciences would be driven out with her; ard 
that if every one was rich, they would never be ſupplied 
with thoſe Pomps, Ornaments and Conveniencies of Liz 
which made Riches deſirable. She likewiſe repreſen: 
to him the ſeveral Advantages which ſhe beſtowed upon 
her Votaries, in regard to their Shape, their Health, and 
their Activity, by preſerving them from Gouts, Dropſe,, 
Unwieldineſ. and Intemperance. But whatever ſhe had 
to ſay for herſelf, ſhe was at laſt forced to troop of. 
Chremylus immediately conſidered how he might reſtore 
Plutus to his Sight; and in order to it conveyed him to 
the Temple of Eſculapius, who was famous for Cures and 
Miracles of this Nature. By this means the Deity reco- 
vered his Eyes, and begun to make a right Ule of them, 
by enriching every one that was diſtiuguiſhed by Piety 
towards the Gods, and Jultice towards Nen; and at the 
ſame time by taking away his Gifts from the Impiou 
and Undeſerving. | hi produces ſeveral merry Incidents, 
till in the laſt Act Mercury deicends with great Complaints 
from the Gods, that ſince the good Men were grown rich 
they had received no Sacrifices, which is confirmed by 3 
Prieſt of Jupiter, who enters with a Remonſtrance, that 
fince this late Innovation he was reduced to a ſtarving 
Condition, and could not live upon his Office, Chreny- 
lus, who in the Beginning of the Play was religious in 
his Poverty, concludes it with a Propoſal which was fe- 
liſhed by all the Good Men who were now grown rich 
as well as himſelf, that they ſhould carry Plutus in a ſo- 
lemn Proceſſion to the "Temple, and inſtal him in the 
Place of Jupiter. This Allegory inſtructed the e] 


in two Points, firſt, as it vindicated the Conduct of Provi 
dence 
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Jnce in its ordinary Diſtributions of Wealth; and in the 
next Place, as it ſhewed the great Tendency of Riches to 
corrupt the Morals of thoſe who poſſeſſed them. C 


ERPRRRRPRpphEU ED REED 
No. 467. Saturday, Auguſt 23. 
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Quã ratione queas traducere leniter æ um: 
Ne te ſemper inops agitet vexetque cupido; 
Ne pawor & rerum mediocriter utilium Spes. Hor, 


AVING endeayoured in my laſt Saturday's Paper 

to ſhew the great Excellency of Faith, I ſhall here 

conſider what are the proper Means for ſtrength- 
ting and confirming it in the Mind of Man. Thoſe who 
tight in reading Books of Controverſy, which are writ- 
ten on both ſides of the err in Points of Faith, do 
rery ſeldom arrive at a fixed and ſettled Habit of it. They 
ze one Day entirely convinced of its important Truths, 
and the next meet with ſomething that ſhakes and diſturbs 
them. The Doubt which was laid revives again, and 
ſhews itſelf in new Difficulties, and that generally for 
this Reaſon, becauſe the Mind which is perpetually toſt in 
Controverſies and Diſputes, is apt to forget the Reaſons 
which had once ſet it at reſt, and to be diſquieted with 
any former Perplexity, when it appears.in a new Shape, 
or is ſtarted by a different Hand. As nothing is more 
laudable than an Enquiry after Truth, ſo nothing is more 
rational than to paſs away our whole Lives without 
determining ourſelves one way or other in thoſe Points 
which are of the laſt Importance to us. There are in- 
weed many Things from which we may with-hold our 
Aſſent; but in Caſes by which we are to regulate our 
Lives, it is the greateſt Abſurdity to be wavering and un- 
ſettled, without cloſing with that fide which appears the 
moſt ſafe and the moſt probable. The firſt Rule there- 
fore which I ſhall lay.down is this, that when by Reading 
er Diſcourſe we find ourſelves thoroughly convinced of 
the Truth of any Article, and of the Reaſonableneſs of 
our Belief in it, we ſhould never after ſuffer ourſelves to 
Gil it into queſtion. We may perhaps forget the Argu- 
ments 
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ments which occaſioned our Conviction, but we ought 
to remember the Strength they had with us, and there. 
fore ſtill to retain the Conviction which they once pro- 
duced. This is no more than what we do in every com- 
mon Art or Science, nor is it poſſible to act otherwiſe, 
conſidering the Weakneſs and Limitation of our Intellec. 
tual Faculties. It was thus, that Latimer, one of the 
glorious Army of Martyrs who introduced the Reforma. 
tion in England, behaved himſelf in that great Conference 
which was maraged between the moſt learned amon 

the Proteſtants and Papiſts in the Reign of Queen Mor, 
This venerable old Man knowing how his Abilitics were 
impaired by Age, and that it was impoſſible for him tg 
recollect all thoſe Reaſons which had directed him in the 
Choice of his Religion, left his Companions who were in 
the full Poſſeſſion of their Parts and Learning, to baffl 
and confound their Antagoniſts by the Force of Reifon, 
As for himlf, he only repeated to his Adverſaries the 
Articles in which he firmly believed, and in the Profel. 
ſion of which he was determined to die. It is in this 
manner that the Mathematician proceeds upon Propoſiti- 
ons which he has once demonſtrated ; and though the De- 
monſtration may have ſlipt out of his Memory, he build 
upon the Truth, becauſe he knows it was demonſtrated, 
This Rule is abſolutely neceſſary for weaker Minds, and 
in ſome meaſure for Men of the greateſt Abilities ; but to 
theie laſt I would propoſe, in the ſecond place, that they 
ſhould lay up in their Memories, and always keep by 
them in a Readineſs, thoſe Arguments which appear to 
them of the greateſt Strength, and which cannot be get 
over by all the Doubts and Cavils of Inſidelity. 

Bur, in the third place, there is nothing which 
ſtrengthens Faith more than Morality. Faith and Mon- 
lity naturally produce each other. A Man is quickly 
convinced of the Truth of Religion, who finds it is not 
againſt his Intereſt that it ſhould be true. The Pleaſure he 
receives at preſent, and the Happineſs which he pro- 

niſes himſelf from it hereafter, will both diſpoſe hin 
very powerfully to give Credit to it, according to the 
ordinary Obſervation, that we are eaſy to believe what 
abe wiſh. It is very certain, that a Man of found Res- 
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tal Examination of it; but at the ſame time it is as cer- 
uin, that Haith is kept alive in us, and gathers Strength 
fom Practice more than from Speculation. 

THERE is ſtil] another Method which is more perſua- 
ſre than any of the former, and that is an habitual Ado- 
ration of the Supreme Being, as well in conſtant Acts 
of mental Worſhip, as in outward Forms. The devout 
Man does not only believe but feels there is a Deity. He 
has actual Senſations of him; his Experience concurs 
with his Reaſon ; he ſees him more and more in all his 
Interconrſes with him, and even in this Life almoſt loſes 
his Faith in Conviction. 

Tur laſt Method which I ſhall mention for the gi- 
ring Life to a Man's Faith, is frequent Retirement from 
the World. accompanied with religious Meditation. When 
Man thinks of any thing in the Darkneſs of the Night, 
whatever deep Impreſſions it may make in his Mind, 
they are apt to viniſh as ſoon as the Day breaks about 
kim. he Light and Noite of the Day, which are per- 
petually ſolliciting his Senſes, and calling off his Attention, 
wear out of his Mind the "Thoughts that im printed them- 
ſelres in it, with ſo much Strength, during the Silence 
and Darkneſs of the Night. A Man finds the ſame Dif- 
ference as to himſelf in a Crowd and in a Solitude: the 
Mind is ſtunned and dazzled amidſt that Variety of Ob- 
jets which preis upon her in a great City: She cannot 
apply herſelf to the Confideration of thoſe Things which 
are of the utmoſt Concern to her. The Cares or Plea- 
ſures of the Wor'd firike in with every Thought, and a 
Multitude of vicious Examples pive a kind of Juſtification 
to our Folly. In our Retirements every thing diſpoſes 
us to be ſer;ous. In Courts and Cities we are entertained 
with the Works of Men, in the Country with thoſe of 
Cod. One is the Province of Art, the other of Nature. 
Faith and Devotion naturally grow in the Mind of every 
rexfonable Man, who ſees the Impreſſions of Divine Pow- 
er and Wiſdom in every Object on which he calts his 
Lye. The Supreme Being has made the beſt Arguments 
for his own Exiſtence, in the Formation of the Heavens 
and the Earth, and theſe are Arguments which a Man of 
denſe cannot forbear attendipg to, who 1s out of the 
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ſhould a Man live under Ground, and there converſe with 
Works of Art and Mechaniſm, and ſhould afterwards he 
brought up into the open Day, and ſee the ſeveral Glorie 
of theHeaven andEarth, he would immediately pronounce 
them the Works of ſuch a Being as we define God to be. 
The Pſalmiſt has very beautiful Strokes of Poetry to this 
Purpoſe, in that exalted Strain, The Heawens declare thy 
Glory of God; and the Firmament. ſheweth his handy-wyy4, 
One Day telleth another : And one Night certifieth ang. 
ther. There is neither Speech nor Language: But their 
Voices are heard among them. Their Sound is gone inn 
all Lands: And their Words into the Ends of the Wir ll, 
As ſuch a bold and ſublime Manner of Thinking fur. 
niſhes very noble Matter for an Ode, the Reader may 
ſee it wrought into the 3 one. 


The ſpacious Firmament on high, 

With all the blue Etherial Shy, 

And ſpangled Heaw'ns, a ſhining Frame, 
Their great Originalproclaim: 

Th* unwearied Sun, from Day to Day, 
Does his Creator Pow'r diſplay, 

And publiſhes to every Land 

The Work of an —_ 5 Hand. 


Soon as the Evening Shades prevail, 

The Moon takes up the wondrous Tale, 
And nightly to the liſining Earth 

Repeats the Story of her Birth : 

Whilſt all the Stars that rou- per burn, 
And all the Planets in their turn, 
Confirm the Tidings as they roll, 

And ſpread the — 17 1 Pole to Pole. 


What, though, i ſolemn Silence, all 

Move round the dark terreſirial Ball! 

What tho" nor real Voice, nor Sound 

Amid their radiant Orbs be found? 

In Reaſon's Ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious Voice, 

For ever finging, as they ſhine, 

« The Hand that made us is Divine. 0 
3 Mond q, 
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Vera inceſſu patuit Dea. Virg. 


Wood, and a perfect Stranger in the Flace on 
which he is landed, he is accoſted by a Lady in an 
Habit for the Chaſe. She enquires of him, Whether he 
has ſeen paſs by that Way any young Woman dreſſed as 
ſhe was? Whether ſhe were following the Sport in the 
Wood, or any other way employed, according to the 
Cuſtom of Huntreſſes ? The Hero anſwers with the Ke- 
ſpe due to the beautiful Appearance ſe made, tells her, 
He ſaw no ſuch Perſon as the enquired for; but intimates, 
that he knows her to be of thè Deities, and deſires ihe 
would conduct a Stranger. Her Form from her firſt Ap- 
pearance manifeſted ſhe was more than mortal; but thu? 
ſhe was certainly a Goddeſs, the Poct does not make her 
known to be the Goddeſs of Beauty till the moved : All 
the Charms of an agreeable Perſon are then in their high- 
eſt Exertion, every Limb and Feature appears with its 
reſpeftive Grace. It is from this Obſervation, that I can- 
not help being ſo paſſionate an Admirer as I am of good 
Dancing. As all Art is an Imitation of Nature, this is 
an Imitation of Nature in its higheſt Excellence, and at a 
Time when ſhe is moſt agreeable. The Zuſine!s of Dau- 
eing is to diſplay Beauty, and for that Reaſon all Diſtor- 
tions and Mimickries, as ſuch, are what raiſe Averſion in- 
ſtead of Pleaſure : But things that are in themſelves ex- 
cellent, are ever attended with Impoſture ang falſe Imi- 
tation, Thus, as in Poetry there are laborious Fools who 
write Anagrams and Acroſticks, there are Pretenders in 
Dancing, who think meerly to do what others cannot, 
1s to excel. Such Creatures ſhould be rewarded like him 
who had acquired a Knack of throwing a Grain of Corn 
through the Eye of a Needle, with a Buſhel to keep his 
Hand in Uſe. The Dancers on our Stages are very faulry 


in this Kind; and what they mean by writhing them- 
Vor. VI. M ſelees 


HEN Areas, the Hero of Virgil, is loſt in the 
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lves into ſuch Poſtures as it would be a Pain for any gt 
the Spectators to ſtand in, and yet hope to pleaſe tho 
Spectators, is intelligible. Mr. Prince has a Genius, if 
he were encouraged, would prompt them to better things, 
In all the Dances he invents, you ſee he keeps cloſe to the 
Characters he repreſents. He does not hope to pleaſe by 
making his Performers move in a manner in which ng 
one elſe ever did, but by Motions proper to the Charge. 
ters he repreſents. He gives to Clowns and Lubbard 
clumſy Graces, that is, he makes them practiſe what they 
would think Graces: And I have ſeen Dances of his, 
which might give Hints that would be uſeful to a comick 
Writer. Theſe Performances have pleas'd the Taſte of 
ſach as have not Reflection enough to know their Excel. 
lence, becauſe they are in Nature; and the diſtorted Mo. 
tions of others have offended thoſe, who could not form 
Reaſons to themſelves for their Diſpleaſure, from their 


being a Contradiction to Nature. 


Wu x one conſiders the inexpreſſible Advantage then 
is in arriving at ſome Excellence in this Art, it. is mon- 
ſtrous to behold it ſo much neglected. The following Let. 


ter has in it ſomething very natural on this Subject. 


Mr. SpECTaATOR, 
I Am a Widower with but one Daughter; ſhe wa 
by Nature much inclined to be a Romp, and [ had 
no way of educating her, but commanding a young 
Woman, whom I entertained to take Care of her, 
to be very watchful in her Care and Attendance about 
her. Iama Man of Buſineſs, and obliged to be much 
abroad. The Neighbours have told me, that in my 
Abſence our Maid has let in the ſpruce Servants in the 
Neighbourhood to Junketings, while my Girl play'd 
and romped even in the Streets. 'To tell you the plain 
Truth, f catched her once, at eleven Years old, a 
Chuck-Farthing among the Boys. This put me upon 
new Thoughts about my Child, and I determined v 
place her at a Boarding-School, and at the fame Time 
gave a very diſcreet young Gentlewoman her Mainte- 
nance at the ſame Place and Rate, to be her Companiot 
I took little Notice of my Girl from I ime to Time 
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« but ſaw her now and then in good Health, out of 
« Harm's Way, and was ſatisfied. But by much Impor- 
# tunity, I was lately prevailed with to go to one of their 
« Balls. I cannot expreſs to you the Anxiety my filly 
Heart was in, when I ſaw my Romp, now fifteen, ta- 
ken out: I never felt the Pangs of a Father upon me 
* ſo ſtrongly in my whole Life before; and I could not 
have ſuffered more, had my whole Fortune been at 
stake. My Girl came on with the moſt becoming Mo- 
© deſty J had ever ſeen, and caſting a reſpectful Eye, as if 
* ſhe . me more than all the Audience, I gave a Nod, 
* which, I think, gave her all the Spirit ſhe aſſumed up- 
* on it, but ſhe ad properly to that Dignity of Aſpect. 
My Romp, now the moſt graceful Perſon of her Sex, 
* aſſumed a Majeſty which commanded the higheſt Re- 
ſpect; and when ſhe turned to me, and ſaw my Face in 
Rapture, ſhe fell into the prettieſt Smile, and I ſaw in 
all her Motion that ſhe exulted in her Father's Satisfat- 
© on. You, Mr. SpEeTATOR, will, better than I can 
© tell you, imagine to your ſelf all the different Beauties 
and Changes of Aſpect in an accompliſhed young Wo- 
man, ſetting forth all her Beauties with a Deſign to pleaſe 
* no one ſo much as her Father. My Girl's Lover can 
never know half the Satisfaction that I did in her that 
Pay. I could not poſſibly have imagined, that ſo great 
* Improvement could have been wrought by an Art that 
always held in it ſelf ridiculous and contemptible. 
* There 1s, I am convinced, no Method like this, to give 
young Women a Senſe of their own Value and Dignity ; 
and I am ſure there can be none ſo expeditious to com- 
* municate that Value to others. As for the flippant inſi- 
* pidly Gay and wantonly Forward, whom you behold 
among Dancers, that Carriage is more to be attributed to 
* the perverſe Genius of the Performers, than imputed to 
* theArt it ſelf. For my Part,my Child has danced her ſelf 
into myEſteem,and | have as great an Honour for her as 
ever I had for her Mother, from whom ſhe derived thoſe 
* latent good Qualities which 1 in her Counte- 
* nance when ſhe was dancing; for my Girl, tho' I ſay it 
* my ſelf, ſhewed in one Quarter of an Hour the innate 
* Principles of a modeſt Virgin, a tender Wife, a generoys 
Friend, a kind n and an indulgent * 
2 27 
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III ſtrain hard but I will purchaſe for her an Huſband 
ſuitable to her Merit. I am your Convert in the Admj. 
ration of what I thought you jeſted when you recom. 
mended ; and if you pleaſe to be at my Houſe on Thun 
day next, I make a Ball for my Daughter, and you ſhall 
ſee her dance, or, if you will do her that Honour, dance 
with her, 1 an, S 1 R, 

\ Your moſt humble Serwant, 
PHILIPATER 


„„ 4... 


T have ſome time ago ſpoken of a Treatiſe written by 
Mr. Weaver on this Subject, which is now, I underſtand, 
ready to be publiſhed. This Work ſets this Matter in a 
very plain and advantageous Light ; and I am convinced 
from it, that if the Art was under proper Regulations, it 
would be a mechanick Way of implanting inſenſibly ip 
Minds, not capable of receiving it ſo well by any other 
Rules, a Senſe of good Breeding and Virtue. 

Wenk any one to ſee Mariamne dance, let him be 
never ſo ſenſual a Brute, T defy him to entertain an! 
Thoughts but of the higheſt Reſpect and Eſteem toward 
Her. i was ſhewed laſt Week a Picture m a Lady's Clo 
ſet, for which ſhe had an hundred different Dreſſes, that 
ſhe could clap on round the Face, on purpoſe to demon- 
ſtrate the Force of Habits in the Diverſity of the ſame 
Countenance, Motion, and change of Poſture and Af 
pet, has an Effect no leſs ſurpriſing on the Perſon af 

Mariamne when ſhe dances. 
CHLOE is extreamly pretty, and as filly as ſhe is 
pretty. I his Idiot has a very good Ear, and a moſt 2. 
grecable Shape; but the Folly of the Thing is ſuch, that 
it {miles ſo impertinently, and affects to pleaſe ſo fillily, 
that while ſhe dances you ſee the Simpleton from Head to 
Foot. For you mult know (as trivial as this Art is thought 
to be) no one ever was a good Dancer, that had not a good 
Underitanding. If this be a Truth, I ſhall leave the Reader 
to judge from that Maxim, what Eſteem they ought to 
have for ſuch Impertinents as fly, hop, caper , tumole, 
tivirl, turn round, and jump over their Heads, and, ina 
Word, play a thouſand Pranks which many Animals can 
do better than a Man, inſtead of performing to Perfection 
what the human Figure only is capable of Penney 
T 
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Ir may perhaps appear odd, that I, who ſet up for a 
mighty Lover, at leaſt, of Virtue, ſhould take ſo much 
Pains to recommend what the ſoberer Part of Mankind 
look upon to be a Trifle ; but under Favour of the ſoberer 
Part of Mankind, I think they have not enough conſidered 
this Matter, and for that Reaſon only diſeſteem it. I muſt 
ilſo, in my own Juſtification, ſay that I attempt to bring 
ito the Service of Honour and Virtue every Thing in 
Nature that can pretend to give elegant Delight. It may 
roſtibly be proved, that Vice is in it ſelf deſtructive of 
Yeaſure, and Virtue in itſelf conducive to it. If the De- 
lights of a free Fortune were under proper Regulations, 
this Truth would not want much Argument to ſupport 
it ; but it would be obvious to every Man, that there is a 
fr&t Affinity between all Things that are truly laudable 
and beautiful, from the higheſt Sentiment of the Soul, to 
the moſt indifferent Geſture of the Body. T 
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a No = 5 
y m—Luodcunque mee poterunt Audere Camænæ 

2 Seu Tibi par poterunt, ſeu, quod ſpes abnuit ultra; 
of ve minus; certeque canent minus; omne Vovemus 


Hoc tibi ; ne tanto careat mihi nomine Charta. 


Tibull. ad Meſialam, 


1 E Love of Praiſe is a Paſſion deeply fixed in the 
Mind of every extraordinary Perſon, and thoſe 

who are moſt affected with it, ſeem moſt to par- 
ake of that Particle of the Divinity which diſtinguiſhes 
Mankind from the inferior Creation. The Supream he- 


a ng itſelf is moſt pleaſed with Praiſe and Thankſgiving; 
x the other Part of our Duty is butan Acknowledgment of 
: cur Faults, whilſt this is the immediate Adoration of his 
» Wh ferfeftions. Twas an excellent Obſervation, That we 
1 then only deſpiſe Commendation when we ceaſe to de- 
p ſerve it: and we have ſtill extant two Orations of 7445 
. and Pliny, ſpoken to the greateſt and beſt Princes of all 


Roman Emperors, who, no doubt, heard with the 
3 greateſt 
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greateſt Satisfaction, what even the moſt diſintereſted 
Perſons, and at fo large a Diſtance of Time, cannot read 
without Admiration. Cæſar thought his Life conſiſted 
in the Breadth of Praiſe, when he profeſſed he had lived 
long enough for himfelf when he had for his Glory ; 
others have ſacrificed themſelves for a Name which was 
not to begin till they were dead, giving away themſelves 
to purchafe a Sound which was not to commence ti!l 
they were out of hearing: But by Merit and ſuperior 
Excellencies not only to gain, but, whilſt living, lo er. 
Joy, a great and univerſal Reputation, is the laſt Degree of 
Happineſs which we can hope for here. Bad Characten 
are diſperſed abroad with Profuſion, F hope for Example 
Sake, and (as Punifhmenres are deſigned by the civil 
Power) more for the deterring the Innocent, than the 
chaſtiſing the Guilty. The Good are leſs frequent, whe- 
ther it be that there are indeed fewer Originals of this 
Kind to copy after, or that, thro' the Malignity of our 
Nature, we rather delight in the Ridicule than the Virtues 
we find in others. However, it is but juſt, as well as plea- 
ing, even for Variety, ſometimes to givE the World a Re. 
reſentation of the bright Side of human Nature, as well 
as the dark and gloofiiy : The Defire of Imitation may, 
perhaps, be a greater Incentive to the Practice of what 
is good, than the Averſion we may conceive at what i; 
blameable ; the one immediately dire&s you what you 
ſhould do, whilſt the other only ſhews you what you 
ſhould avoid: And I cannot at preſent do this with more 
Satisfaction, than by endeavouring to do ſome Juſtice to 
the Character of Mauilius. bo 675.1 
IT would far exceed my prelent Deſign, to give 2 
rticular Defcription of Manil/ias thro? all the Parts of 
His excellent Life : I ſhall n only draw him it his Re- 
tirement, and piſs over in Silence the various Arts, the 
courtly Manners, and the undeſigning Honeſty by which 
he attained the Honours he has enjoyed, and which now 
give a Dignity and Veneration to the Eaſe he does enjoy. 
"Tis here that he looks back with Pleaſure on the Waves 
and Billows thro which he has ſteered to ſo fair an Ha 
ven ; he 15 now intent n the Practice of every Vir- 
tue. which a great Know ge and Uſe of Mankind has 


diſcovered to be the moſt uſeful to them. Thus in his 
Pr Wale 
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rate domeſtick Employ ments he is no leſs glorious 
than in his publick ; for 'tis in Reality a more difficult 
Task to be conſpicuous in a ſedentary inactive Life, than 
in one that is ſpent in Hurry and Buſineſs; Perſons en- 

aged in the latter, like Bodies violently agitated, from 

be Swiftnefs of their Motion have a Brightneſs added to 
them, which often vaniſhes when they are at Reſt; but 
if it then ſhall remain, it muſt be the Seeds of intrinſick 
Worth that thus ſhine out without any foreign Aid or 
Afſiſta nce. 

His Liberality in another might almoſt bear the Name 
of Profuſion; he ſeems to think it Jaudable even in the 
Exceſs, like that River which moſt enriches when it 
overflows : But Manilius has too perfeft a Taſte of the 
Pleaſure of doing good, ever to let it be out of his Power; 
and for that Reaſon he will have a juſt Oeconomy, and 
a ſplendid Frugality at home, the Fountain from whence 
thoſe Streams ould flow which he diſperſes abroad. He 
looks with Diſdain on thoſe who propoſe their Death as 
the Time when they are to begin their Munificence, he 
will both ſeeand enjoy (which he then docs in the higheſt 
Degree) what he beſtows himſelf; he will be the living 
Executor of his own Bounty, whilſt they who have the 
Happineſs to be within his Care and Patronage at once, 
pray for the Continuation of his Life, and their own 
Fortune. No one is out of the reach of his Obligations : 
he knows how, by proper and becoming Methods, to 
miſe himſelf to a Level with thoſe of the higheſt Rank ; 
and his good Nature is a ſufficient Warrant againſt the 
want of thoſe who are ſo unhappy as to be in the ver 
loweſt. One may ſay of him, as Pindar bids his Muſe 
ay of Theron : 


Swear, that Theron ſure has ſworn, 
No one near him ſhould be Poor. 
| Savear, that none &er had ſuch a graceful Art, 
Fortunes Free-Gifts as freely to impart, | 
With an unenvious Hand, and an unbounded Heart, 


Never did Atticus ſucceed better in gaining the 
univerſal Love and Eſteem of all Men; nor ſteer with 
more Succeſs betwixt the Extreams of two contending 
farties, Tis his peculiar Happineſs, that while he eſpou- 
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Jes neither with an intemperate Zeal, he is not only ad. 
mired, but what is a more rare and unuſual Felicity, he 
is beloved and careſſed by both; and J never yet ſaw any 
Perſon of whatſoever Age or Sex, but was immediate! 
ſtruck with the Merit of Manilius. There are many who 
are acceptable to ſome particular Perſons, whilſt the reſt 
of Mankind look upon them with Coldneſs and Indiffe. 
rence ; but he is the firſt whoſe entire good Fortune it is 
ever to pleaſe and be pleaſed, where-ever he comes to be 
admired, and where-ever he is abſent to be lamented. His 
Merit fares like the Pictures of Raphacl, which are either 
een with Admiration by all, or at leaſt no one dare own 
he has no Taſte for a Compoſition which has received ſo 
univerſal an Applauſe. Envy and Malice find it againſt 
their Interelt to indulge Slander and Obloquy. *Tisas 
hard for an Enemy to detra& from, as for a Friend to 
add to his Praiſe, An Attempt upon his Reputation is a 
ſure leſſening of one's own; and there is but one Way to 
injure him, which is to refuſe him his juſt Commenda- 
tione, and be obſtinately ſilent. 

I x is below him to catch the Sight with any Care of 
Dreſs; his outward Garb is but the Emblem of his Mind, 
it is genteel, plain, and unaffected; he knows that Gold 
and Embroidery can add nothing to the Opinion which 
all have of his Merit, and that he gives a Luſtre to the 
plaineft Dreſs, whilſt *tis impoſſible the richeſt ſhould 
communicate any to him. He is ſtill the principal Fi- 
gure in the Room: He firſt engages your Eye, as if 
there were ſome Point of Light which ſhone ſtronger 
upon him. than on any other Perſon. 

- Ht puts me in Mind of a Story of the famous Buſy 
A Amboiſe, who at an Aſſembly at Court, where every 
one appeared in the utmolt Magnificence, relying upon 
his own ſuperior Behaviour, inſtead of adorning himſelf 
lice the reſt, put on that Day a plain Suit of Cloaths, 
and dreſſed all his Servants in the moſt coltly gay Ha- 
bits he could procure: The Event was, that the Eyes 
of the whole Court were fixed upon him, all the rel: 
looked like his Attendants, whilſt he alone had the Air 
of a Perſon of Quality and DiſtinRion. 

. Lixs Ariſtippus, whatever Shape or Condition he ap- 
Pears in, it {till fits free and eaſy upon him; but in _ 

of ar 
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Pait of his Character, tis true, he differs from him; for 
a3 he is altogether equal to the Largeneſs of his preſent 
Circumſtances, the Rectitude of his Judgment has ſo far 
corrected the Inclinations of his Ambition, that he will 
not trouble himſelf with either the Deſires or Purſuits of 

any thing beyond his preſent Enjoyments. | 

A thouſand obliging Things flow from him upon every 
Occaſion, and they are always ſo juſt and natural, that it 
3 impoſſible to think he was at the leaſt Pains to look for 
them. One would think it were the Dzmon of good 
Thoughts that diſcovered to him thoſe Treaſures, which 
he muſt have blinded others from ſeeing,” they lay ſo d- 
rely in their Way. Nothing can equal the Pleaſure is 
taken in hearing him ſpeak, but the Satisfaction one re- 
ceives in the Civility and Attention he pays to the Diſ- 
courſe of others. His Looks are a filent Commendation 
of what is good and praiſe-worthy, and a ſecret Reproof 
to what is licentious and extravagant. He knows how 
toappear free and open without Danger of Intruſion, and 
to be cautious without ſeeming reſerved. The Gravity 
of his Converſation is always enlivened with his Wit and 
Humour, -and the Gaiety of it is tempered with ſome- 
thing that is inſtructive, as well as barely agreeable, 
Thus with him you are ſure not to be merry at the Ex- 
pence of your Reaſon, nor ſerious with the Loſs of your 
good Humour ; but, by a happy Mixture of his Temper, 
they either go together, or perpetually ſucceed each o- 
mer. In fine, his whole Behaviour is equally diſtant 
from Conſtraint and Negligence, and he commands your 
Reſpect, whilſt he gains your Heart. 

TukR RE is in his whole Carriage ſuch an engaging 
doſtneſs, that one cannot perſuade one's ſelf he is ever 
actuated by thoſe rougher Paſſions, which, where-ever 
they find place, ſeldom fail of ſhewing themſelves in the 
outward Demeanour of the Perſons they belong to: But 
his Conſtitution is a juſt Temperature between Indlolence 
on one hand and Violence on the other He is mild and 
gentle, wherever his Affairs will give him Leave to fol- 
low his own Inclinations ; but yet never failing to exert 
himſelf with Vigour and Reſolution in the Service of his 
Prince, his Country, or his Friend, 7. 
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Erat Homo ingenioſus, acutus, acer, & qui plurimum & 
ſalis haberet & fellis, nec candoris minus. Plin. Epil. 


Y Paper is in a kind a Letter of News, but it re. 

rds rather what paſtes in the World of Conve- 

ation than that of Bufineſs. I am very ſorry 

that I have at preſent a Circamſtance before me, which 
is of very great importance to all who have a Reliſh for 


hay Wit, Mirth, or Humour; I mean the Death of Ir is an I 
poor D#ck Eaſfcourt. I have been oblig'd to him for ſo much as in t. 
many Hours of Jollity, that it is but a ſmall Recom- cumſtances. 


pence, tho? all I can give him, to paſs a Moment or two 


: fntly the g. 
in Sadneſs for the Lofs of ſo agreeable a Man. Poor 


tis very ex 


Eaſftcourt! the laſt Time I ſaw him, we were plotting like, when t 
to ſhew the Town his great Capacity for acting in its lim whoſe | 
fall Light, by introducing him as dictating to a Set of this Humon: 


young Players, in what manner to ſpeak this Sentence, 
and utter t'other Pafſion=— He had fo exquiſite a Dil- 
cerning of what was defective in any Object before him, 
that in an Initant he could ſhew you the ridiculous Side 
of what would paſs for beautiful and juſt, even to Men 
of no ill Judgment, before he had pointed at the Failure. 
He was no leſs ſkilful in the Knowledge of Beauty; and, 
I dare fay, there is no one who knew him well, but can 
repeat more well turned Compliments, as well as {mart 
Repartees, of Mr. Zaftcourt's, than of any other Man in 
England. This was eaſily to be obſerved in his inimita- 
ble Faculty of telling a Story, in which he would throw 
in natural and unexpected Incidents, to make his Court 
to one Part, and rally the other Part, of the Company : 
Then he would vary the Uſage he gave them, according 
as he ſaw them bear kind or ſharp Language He had 
the Knack to raiſe up a penſive Temper, and mortiſie an 
impertinently gay one, with the moſt agrecable Skill ima 
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tell on about him. Hamlet holding up the Scull which the 
Grave-digger threw to him, with an Account that it was 
the Head of the King's Jeſter, falls into very pleaſing 
Reflections, and cries out to his Companion. 

Alas, poor Vorick ! I knew him, Horatio, a Fellow of 
infinite Jet, of moſt excellent Fancy ; he hath born me on 
bis Back a thouſand times: And how abhorred my Imagi- 
nation is now, my Gorge riſes at it. Here hung thoſe Lips 
that I have kiſs'd ] know not how. oft. Where be your 
Gibes raw, your Gambols, your Songs, your Flaſhes of Merri- 
ment, that avere wwont to ſet the Table on a Roar; No one 
ww to mock your own F eerinss: quite Chop-fallen. Now pet 


yutomy Lady s Chamber, and tell her, Let her paint an Inch 


thick, to this Favour ſhe muſt come. Make her laugh at that. 

Ir is an Inſolence natural to the Wealthy, to affix, as 
much as in them lies, the Character of a Man to his Cir- 
cumſtances. Thus it is ordinary with them to praiſe 
faintly the good Qualities of thote below them, and ſay, 
Ris very extraordinary in ſuch a Man, as he is, or the 
like, when they are forced to acknowledge the Value of 


tim whoſe Lowneſs upbraids their Exaltation. It is to 


this Humour only, that it is to be aſcribed, that a quick 
Wit in Converſation, a nice judgment upon any Emer- 
gency that could ariſe; and a moſt blameleſs inoffenfive 
behaviour, could not raiſe this Man above being received 
only upon the Foot of contributing to Mirth and Diver- 
hon. But he was as cafie under that Condition, as a Man 
af ſo excellent Talents was capable; and fince they would 
have it, that to divert was his Buſincſs, he did it with 


all the ſeeming Alacrity imaginable, tho' it ſtung him to. 


the Heart that it was his Buſineſs. Men of Senſe, who 
wuld taſte his Excellencies, were well ſatisfied to let 
lm lead the Way in Converſation, and play after his own- 
Manner; but Fools, who provoked him to Mimickry, 
lound he had the Indignation to let it beat their Expence, . 


who called for it, and he would ſhew the Form of conceit-- 
ed heavy Fellows as jeſts to the Company at their own 


Requeſt, in Revenge for interrupting him from being a. 
Companion to put on the Character of a Jelter. 


WararT was peculiarly excellent in this memorable- 


Companion, was, that in the Accounts he gave of Per- 


&s and Sentiments, he did not only hit the Figars of 
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their Faces, and Manner of their Geſtures, but he would 
in his Narration fall into their very Way of Thinking, 
and this when he recounted Paſſages, wherein Men of 
the beſt Wit were concerned, as well as ſuch wherein 
were repreſented Men of the loweſt Rank of Underſtand. 


ing. It is certainly as great an Inſtance of Self. love toa 


Weakneſs, to be impatient of being mimick'd, as any 
can be imagined. 'There were none but the Vain, the 
Formal, the Proud, or thoſe who were incapable of a. 
mending their Faults, that dreaded him; toothers he waz 
in the higheſt Negree pleaſing ; and I do not know ary 
Satisfaction of any indifferent kind I ever taſted ſo much, 
as having got over an Impatience of ſeeing my ſelf in 
the Air he could put me when J have diſpleaſed him. It 
15 indeed to his exquiſite Talent this way, more than any 
Philoſophy I could read on the Subject, that my Perſon i; 
very little of my Care; and it is indifferent to me what 
is ſaid of my Shape, my Air, my Manner, my Speech, 
or my Addreſs. It is to poor Eaſtcourt I chiefly owe that 
Tam arrivedat the Happineſs of thinking nothing a Dimi- 
nution to me, but what argues a Depravity of my Will, 

Ir has as much ſurprized me as any thing in Nature, 


to have it frequently ſaid, That he was not a good Player: 


But that muſt be owing to a Partiality for former Acton 
in the Parts in which he ſucceeded them, and judging by 
Compariſon of what was liked before, rather than by the 
Nature of the Thing. When a Man of his Witand Smart- 
neſs could put on an utter Abſence of common Senſe in his 
Face, as he did in the Character of Bulſinch in the Nor. 
thern Laſs, and an Air of inſipid Cunning and Vivacity in 
the Character of Pounce in the Tender Husband, it is Folly 
to diſpute his Capacity and Succeſs, as he was an Actor. 

' Pook Faſicourt ! let the Vain and Proud be at Reſt; 
they will no more diſturb their Admiration of their dear 
ſelves, and thou art no longer to drudge in raiſing the 
Mirth of Stupids, who know nothing of thy Merit, for 
thy Maintenance. 

II is natural for the Generality of Mankind to run 
into Reflections upon our Mortality, when Diſturbers cf 
the World are laid at Reſt, but to take no Notice when 
they who can pleaſe and divert are pulled from us: But 
for my Part, I cannot but think the Loſs of ſuch Talcs's 
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a: the Man of whom I am ſpeaking was Maſter of, a 
wore melancholy Inſtance of Mortality, than the Diſſo- 
lation of Perſons of never ſo high Characters in the 
World, whoſe Pretenſions were that they were noiſy and 
miſchievous. 

Bur I muſt grow more ſuccinct, and as a SPECT A- 
rok, give an Account of this extraordinary Man, who, 
in his Way, never had an Equal in any Age before him, 
or in that wherein he lived. I ſpeak of him as a Com- 
panion, and a Man qualified for Converſation. His For- 
tune expoſed him to an Obſequiouſneſs towards the worſt 
Sort of Company, but his excellent Qualities rendered 
him capable of making the beſt Figure in the moſt re- 
fined. I have been preſent with him among Men of the 
moſt delicate Taſte a whole Night, and have known him 
(for he ſaw it was deſired) keep the Diſcourſe to himſelf 
the moſt Part of it, and maintain his good Humour with 
a Countenance, in a Language ſo delightful, without Of- 
fence to any Perſon or Thing upon Earth, ſtill preſerving 
the Diſtance his Circumſtances obliged him to; I ſay, I 
have ſeen him do all this in ſuch a charming manner, 
that I am ſure none of thoſe I hint at will read this, with- 
aut giving him ſome Sorrow for their abundant Mirth, 
and one Guſh of Tears for ſo many Burſts of Laughter. 
T wiſh it were any Honour to the pleaſant Creature's Me- 
mory, that my Eyes are too much ſuffuſed to let me go 
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Detrahere aliguid alteri, & hominem hominis incommodo 
ſuum augere commodum, magis eft contra naturam, quam 
mors, quam paupertas, quam dolor, quam cætera que poſ- 
ſunt aut corpori accidere, aut rebus externis. Tull. 


Am perſuaded there are few Men, of generous Princi- 
ples who would ſeek after great Places, were it not ra- 
ther to have an Opportunity in their Hands of obliging 

their particular Friends, or thols whom they look upan 
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as Men of Worth,than to r e and Honour for 
themſelves. To an honeſt Mind the beſt Perquiſites of a 
Place are the Advantages it gives a Man of doing Good. 

Tnoss who are under the great Officers of State, 
and are the Inſtruments by which they act, have more 
frequent Opportunities for the Exerciſe of Compaſſion 
and Benevolence, than their Superiors themſelves. Theſe 
Men know every little Caſe that is to come before the 
Great Man, and if they are poſſeſſed with honeſt Minds, 
will conſider Poverty as a Recommendation in the Per. 
ſon who applies himſelf to them, and make the Juſtice 


of his Cauſe the moſt powerful Sollicitor in his Behalf. 


A Man of this Temper, when he is in a Poff of Buſi- 
neſs, becomes a Bleſſing to the Publick : He patronizes 
the Orphan and the Widow, aſhiſts the Friendleſs, and 
guides the Ignorant : He does not reject the Perſon's Pre- 
tenſions, who does not know how to explain them, or 
refuſe doing a good Office for a Man becauſe he cannot 
pay the Fee of it. In ſhort, tho' he regulates himſelf 
in all his Proceedings by-Juſtice and Equity, he finds a 
thouſand Occaſions for all the good-natured Offices of 
Generoſity and Compaſſion. 
A Man 1s unfit for ſuch a Place of Truſt, who is of 
a ſoure untractable Nature, or has any other Paſſion that 
makes him uneaſy to thoſe who approach him. Rough- 
neſs of J emper is apt to diſcountenance the Timorous 
or Modeſt. The proud Man diſcourages thoſe from ap- 
proaching him, who are of a mean Condition, and who 
moſt want his Aſſiſtance. The impatient Man will not 
ive himſelf Time to be informed of the Matter that 
fies before him. An Officer with one or more of theſe 
unbecoming Qualities, is ſometimes looked upon as a 
roper Perion to keep off Impertinence and Sollicitation 
m his Superior; but this is a kind of Merit that can 
never atone for the Injuſtice which may very often ariſe 
from it. 
THERE are two other vicious Qualities which render 
a Man very unfit fer ſuch a Place of Truſt. The firſt 
of theſe is a dilatory Temper, which commits innume- 
rable Cruelties without Deſign. The Maxim which ſe- 
veral have laid down for a Man's Conduct in ordinary 


Life, ſhould be inviolable wich a Man in Office, never to 
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think of doing that 'To-morrow which may be done To- 
day. A Man who defers doing what ought to be done, 
i guilty of Injuſtice ſo long as he defers it. The Diſ- 
patch of a good Office is very often as beneficial to the 
Follicitor, as the good Office itſelf. In ſhort, if a Man 
compared the Inconveniences which another ſuffers by 
his Delays, with the trifling Motives and Advantages 
which he himſelf may reap by ſuch a Delay, he would 
never be guilty of a Fault which very often does an ir- 
reparable Prejudice to the Perſon who depends upon 
bim, and which might be remedied with little Trouble: 
to himſelf. 

Bu r in the laſt Place, there is no Man ſo improper 
to be employed in Buſineſs, as he who is in any degree 
capable of Corruption; and ſuch an one is the Man, 
who, upon any Pretence whatſoever, receives more than 
what is the ſtated and unqueſtioned Fee of his Office, 
Gratifications, Tokens of Thankfulneſe, Diſpatch Mo- 
ney, and the like ſpecious Terms, are the Pretences un- 
der which Corruption very frequently ſhelters itſelf. An 
honeſt Man will however look on all theſe Methods as 
unjuſtifiable, and will enjoy himſelf better in a moderate 
Fortune that is gained with Honour and Reputation, than 
in an overgrown Eſtate that is canker'd with the Acqui- 
fitions of Rapine and Exaction. Were all our Offices 
diſcharged with ſuch an inſtexible Integrity, we ſhould 
not ſee Men in all Ages, who grow up to exorbitant 
Wealth with the Abilities which are to be met with in 
an ordinary Mechanick. I cannot but think that ſuch 
a Corruption proceeds chiefly from Mens employing the 
firſt that offer themſelves, or thoſe who have the Cha- 
nCter of ſhrewd worldly Men, inſtead of ſearching out 
ſuch as have had a liberal Education, and have becn 
trained up in the Studies of Knowledge and Virtue. 

IT has been obſerved, that Men of Learning who take 
to Buſineſs, diſcharge it generally with greater Honeſty, 
than Men of the World. The chief Reaſon for it I take 
to be as follows. A Man that has ſpent his Youth in 
Reading, has been uſed to find Virtue extolled, and Vice 
ſtigmatized. A Man that has paſt his Time in the World, 
has often ſeen Vice triumphant, and Virtue diſcountenan- 
ced. Extortion, Rapine and Injuſtice, which are branded 

with 
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with Infamy in Books, often give a Man a Figure in the 
World ; while ſeveral Qualities which are celebrated in 
Authors, as Generoſity, Ingenuity and Good-nature, im. 

veriſh and ruin him. This cannot but have a propor. 
tionable Effect on Men, whoſe Tempers and Principles 
are equally good and vicious. 

THERE would be at leaſt this Advantage in employ- 
ing Men of Learning and Parts in Buſineſs, that cheir 
Proſperity would fit more gracefully on them, and that 
we ſhould not ſee many worthleſs Perſons ſhot up into 
the greateſt Figures of Life. C 
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Turpe eft difficiles habere nagas, 
Et Nlultus eft labor ineptiarum. Mart, 


Have been very often diſappointed of late Years, when 
upon examining the new Edition of a Claſſick Author, 

J have found Er half the Volume taken up with 
various Readings. When I have expected to meet with a 
learned Note upon a doubtful Paſſage in a Lati» Poet, l 
have only been informed, that ſuch or ſuch ancient Manu- 
ſcripts for an et write an ac, or of {ome other notable Dil. 
covery of the like Importance. Indeed, when a different 
Reading gives us a different Senſe or a new Elegance in 
an Author, the Editor does very well in taking Notice 
of it; but when he only entertains us wich the ſeveral 
Ways of ſpelling the ſame Word, and gathers together 
the various Blunders and Miſtakes of twenty or thirty 
different Tranſcribers, they only take up the Time of che 
learned Reader, and puzzle the Minds of the Ignorant. l 
have often fancied with myſelf how enraged an old L 
Author would be, ſhould he ſee the ſeveral Abſurditic: in 
Senſe andGrammar which are imputed to him by ſomeor 
other of theſe various Readings. In one he ſpeaks Non- 
ſenſe ; in another, makes ule of a Word that was never 
heard of: And indeed there is ſcarce a Soleci:m in ri- 
ting which the belt Author is not guilty of, if we may 
be at Liberty to read him in the Words of ſome N anu- 
Crip 
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ſcript, which the laborious Editor has thought fit to exa- 
mine in the Proſecution of his Work. 

I que Sion not but the Ladies and pretty Fellows will 
be very curidus to underſtand what it is that I have been 
hitherto talking of. I ſhall therefore give them a Notion 
of this Practice, by endeavouring to write after the man- 
ner of ſeveral Perſons who make an eminent Figure in 
the Republick of Letters. To this End we will ſuppoſe 
that the following Song is an old Ode which I preſent 
to the Publick in a new Edition, with the ſeveral vari- 
ous Readings, which I find of it in former Editions, and 
m ancient Manuſcripts. Thoſe who cannot reliſh the 
rarious Readings, will perhaps find their Account an 
the Song, which never before appeared in Print. 


My Love was fickle once and changing, 
Nor &er awvould ſettle in my Heart; 

From Beauty ſtill to Beauty ranging, 
In ev'ry Face I found a Dart. 


"Tavas firſt a charming Shape enſlav'd me, 
An Eye then gave the fatal Stroke : 
"Till by her Wit Corinna ſav'd me, 
And all ry fermer Fetters broke. 


But now a long and laſting Anguiſh 
For Belvidera 7 yay 

Hourly I figh and hourly languiſh, 
Nor hope to find the wonted Cure. 


For here the falſe unconſtant Lover, 
After a thouſand Beauties ſhown, 


Does new ſurprizing Charms diſcover, 
And finds Variety in One. 


Various Readings. 


Stanza the Firſt, Verſe the Firſt. And changing.] The 
and in ſome Manuſcripts is written thus, &, but that in 
the Cotton Library writes it in three diſtin& Letters. 

Verſe the Second. Nor &er would.) Aldus reads it ever 
would ; but as this would hurt the Metre, we have bo 
ſtor 
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ſtored it to its genuine Reading, by obſerving that Sy» 2. 
reſis which had been neglected by ignorant 'Tranſcribers, 
Ibid. In my Heart] Scaliger, and others, on my Heart, 
Verſe the Fourth. I Hund a Dart. ] The Vatican Ma- 
nuſcript for 7 reads it, but this muſt have been the Hal. 
lucination of the Tranſcriber, who probably miſtook 
the Daſh of the / fora 7. 

Stanza the Second, Verſe the Second. The fatal Strole.] 
Scioppius, Salmaſius, and many others, for the read a, 
but I have ſtuck to the uſual Reading. 

Verſe the Third. Till by her Wit.] Some Manuſcripts 
have it his Nit, others your, others their Wit. But as 1 
find Corinna to be the Name of a Woman in other Au- 
thors, I cannot doubt but it ſhould be her. 

Stanza the Third, Verſe the Firſt. A long and laſting 
Anguiſh.)] The German Manuſcript reads a /afting Paſ- 

ion, but the Rhime will nat admit it. 

Verſe the Second. For Belvidera I endure.) Did not all 
the Manuſcripts reclaim, I ſhould change Belvidera into 
Pelvidera ; Pelvis being uſed by ſeveral of the ancient 
Comick Writers for a Looking-glafs, by which means 
the Etymology of theWord is very viſible, and Pe/videra 
will ſignify a Lady who often looks in her Glaſs ; as in- 
deed ſhe had very good Reaſon, if ſhe had all thoſe Peau- 
ties which our Poet here aſcribes to her. 

Verſe the Third. Hourly I figh and hourly langui/h.] 
Some for the Word hourly read daily, and others nigith; 
the laſt has great Authorities of its ſide. 

Verſe the Fourth. The wonted Cure.) The Elder 
Stevens reads wanted Cure. 

Stanza the Fourth, Verſe the Second. After a tho- 
ſand Beauties.) In ſeveral Copies we meet with a Hun- 
dre Beauties, by the uſual Error of the Tranſcribers, 
who probably omitted a Cypher, and had not Taſte e- 
nough to know that the Word Thouſand was ten times 2 
128 Compliment to the Poer's Miſtreſs than an Hun- 

red. 

Verſe the Fourth. And finds Variety in one.) Moſt of 
the ancient Manuſcripts have it in tau. Indeed ſo many 
of them concur in this laſt Reading, that I am very 
much in doubt whether it ought not to take place. There 


are but two Reaſons which incline me to the Reading 
2s 
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1s have publiſhed it; Firſt, becauſe the Rhime, and, 
ſecondly, becauſe the Senſe is preſerved by it. It might 
likewiſe proceed from the Oſcitancy of Tranſcribers, 
who, to diſpatch their Work the ſooner, uſed to write 
il Numbers in Cyphers, and ſeeing the Figure 1 follow- 
ed by a little Daſh of the Pen, as is Cuſtomary in old 
Manuſcripts, they perhaps miſtook the Daſh for a ſe- 
cond Figure, and by caſting up both together compoſed 
out of them the Figure 2. But this I ſhall leave to the 
Learned, without determining any Thing in a Matter of 
o great Uncertainty. C 
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H E Time preſent ſeldom affords ſufficient Employ- 
ment to the Mind of Man. Objects of Pain or 
Pleaſure, Love or Admiration, do not lie thick 
enough together in Life to keep the Soul in conſtant 
Action, and ſupply an immediate Exerciſe to its Faculties. 
In order, therefore, to remedy this Defect, that the Mind 
may not want Bufinefs, but always have Materials for 
thinking, ſhe is endowed with certain Powers, that can 
recal what is paſſed, and anticipate what is to come. 

Tur wonderful Faculty which we call the Memo— 
ry, is perpetually looking back, when we have nothing 
preſent to entertain us. It is like thoſe Repoſitories in 
leveral Animals, that are filled with Stores of their for- 
mer Food, on which they may ruminate when their 
preſent Paſture fails. 

As the Memory relieves the Mind in her vacant Mo- 
ments, and prevents any Chaſms of Thought by Ideas 
of what is paſt, we have other Faculties that agitate and 
employ her upon what is to come. Theſe are the Paſſions 
of Hope and Fear. 

By theſe two Paſſions we reach forward into Futurity, 
and bring up to our preſent Thoughts Objects that lie 
lid in the remoteſt Depths of Time. We ſuffer Miſery, 
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and enjoy Happineſs, before they are in Being; we can 
fet the Sun and Stars forward, or loſe Sight of them by 
wandring into thoſe retired Parts of Eternity, when the 
Heavens and Earth ſhall be no more. 

By the Way, who can imagine that the Exiſtence 
of a Creature is to be circumſcribed by Time, whoſe 
Thoughts are not? But I ſhall, in this Paper, confine 
mylelf to that particular Paſſion which goes by the Nome 
of Hope. 

Our actual. Enjoy ments are ſo few and tranſient, 
that Man would be a very miſerable Being, were he not 
endowed with this Paſſion, which gives him a Taſte of 
thoſe good Things that may poſſibly come into his Poſ- 
ſeſſion. We ſhould hope for every Thing that is guid, ſays 
the old Poet Linus, 2 there is nothing which may 
not be hoped for, and nothing but what the Gods are c 
to give us. Hope quickens all the ſtill Parts of Lite, 
and keeps the Mind awake in her moſt miſs and indo- 
lent Hours. It gives habitual Serenity and good Hu- 
mour. It is a kind of vital Heat in the Soul, that cheats 
and gladdens her, when ſhe does not attend to it. It 
makes Pain eaſy, and Labour pleaſant. 

Bes1DE theſe ſeveral Advantages which rife from 
Hope, there is another which is none of the leaſt, and 
that is, its great Efficacy in preſerving us from ſetting 
too high a Value on preſent Enjoy ments. The Saying 
of Ceſar is very well known. When he had given away 
all his Eſtate in Gratuities among his Friends, one of 
them aſked what he had left for himſelf; to which that 
| ary Man replied, Hope. His natural Magnanimity hin- 

red him from prizing what he was certainly poſſeſſed 
of, and turned all his Thoughts upon ſomething more 
valuable that he had in View. I queſtion not but every 
Reader will draw a Moral from this Story, and apply it 
to himſelf without my Direction. 

Tu E old Story of Pandora's Box (which many of the 
Learned believe was formed among the Heathens upon 
the Tradition of the Fall of Man) ſhews us how deplorable 
a State they thought the preſent Lite, without Hope : 
To ſet forth the utmoſt Condition of Miſery they tell us, 
that our Forefather, according to the Pagan Theology, 
had a great Veſſel preſented him by Pandora: * his 
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lifting up the Lid of it, ſays the Fable, there flew out all 
the Calamities and Diſtempers incident to Men, from 
which till that Time, they had been altogether exempt, 
Hope, who had been encloſed in the Cup with ſo much 
bad Company, inſtead of flying off with the. reſt, ſtuck ſo 
cloſe to the Lid of it, that it was ſhut down upon her. 

I ſhall make but two Reflections upon what I have hi- 
therto ſaid. Firſt that no kind of Life is ſo happy as that 
which is full of Hope, eſpecially when the Hope is well 

rounded, and when the Obje& of it is of an exalted 
kind, and in its Nature proper to make the Perſon happy 
who enjoys it. This Propofition mult be very evident to 
thoſe who conſider how few are the preſent Enjoyments 
of the moſt happy Man, and how inſufficient to give him 
an entire Satisfaction and Acquieſcence in them. 

My next Obſervation is this, that a religious Life is 
that which moſt abounds in a well-grounded Hope, and 
ſuch an one as is $xed on Objects that are capable of mak- 
ing us entirely happy. This Hope in a religious Van, is 
much more ſure and certain than the Hope of any tem- 
poral Bleſſing, as it is ſtrengthned not only by Reaſon, 
but by Faith. It has at the ſame Time its Eye perpetual- 
ly fixed on that State, which implies in the very Notion 
of it the moſt full and the moſt compleat Happineſs. 

I have before ſhewn how the Influence of Hope in ge- 
neral ſweetens Life, and makes our preſent Condition 
ſupportable, if not pleaſing ; but a religious Hope has ſtill 
greater Adyantages. It does not only bear up the Mind 
under her Sufferings, but makes her rejoyce in them, as 
they may be the Inſtruments of procuring her the great 
and ultimate End of all her Hope. 

Reticious Hope has likewiſe this Advantage 
above any other Kind of Hope, that it is able to revivethe 
ding Man, and to fill his Mind not only with ſecret Com- 
fort and Refreſhment, but ſometimes with Rapture and 
Tranſport. He triumphs in his Agonies, whilſt the Soul 
ſprings forward with Delight to the great Object which 
ſhe has always had in View, and leaves the Body with an 
Expectation of being re- united to her in a glorious and 
oy ful Reſurrection. 

I ſhall conclude this Eſſay with thoſe emphatical Ex- 
preſzons of a lively Hope, which the Pialmilt made * 
0 
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of in the midſt of thoſe Dangers and Adverſities which 
ſurrounded him ; for the following Paſſage had its preſent 
and perſonal, as well as its future and prophetick Senſe 
T have ſet the Lord always before me: Becauſe he i; at 
my right hand I ſhall not 75 moved. Therefore my Heart 
is glad, and my Glory rejoyceth : My Fleſy alſo ſhall reft 
in hope. For thou wilt not leave my Soul in Hell, neithe- 
ewilt thou ſuffer thine holy One to ſee Corruption. Thos 
ewilt eau me the Path of Life: In thy Preſence is Fulne; 
of Jop, at thy right Hand there arePleaſures for evermn, 
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Received ſome Time ago a Propoſal, which had a 

1 Preface to it wherein the Author diſcourſed at large of 
the innumerable Objects of Charity in a Nation, and 
admoniſhes the Rich, who were afflicted with any Diſ- 
temper of Body, particularly to regard the Poor in the 
ſame Species of Affliction, and conſine their Tenderne(s 
to them, fince it is impoſſible to aſſiſt all who are pre- 
ſented to them. The Propoſer had been relieved from 2 
Malady in his Eyes by anOperation performed by Sir Hil- 
liam Read, and being a Man of Condition, had takena 
[Reſolution to maintain three poor blind Men during their 
Lives, in Gratitude for that great Bleſſing. This Misfor- 
tune is ſo very great and unfrequented, that one would 
think, an Eſtabliſhment for all the Poor under it might 
be eaſily accompliſhed, with the Addition of a very feu 
others to thoſe Wealthy who are in the ſame Calamity. 
However, the Thought of the Propoſer aroſe from a very 
ood Motive, and the parcelling of ourſelves out, as cal- 
to particular Acts of ee take would be a pretty 
Cement of Society and Virtue. It is the ordinary Foun- 
dation for Mens holding a Commerce with each other, 
and becoming familiar, that they agree in the ſame Sort 
of Pleaſure ; and ſure it may be alſo ſome Reds 
ty, 
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Amity, that they are under one Common Diſtreſs. If all 
the Rich who are lame in the Gout, from a Life of Eaſe, 
Pleaſure, and Luxury, would help thoſe few who have 
it without a previous Life of Pleaſure, and add a few of 
ſuch laborious Men, who are become lame from unhappy 
Blows, Falls, or other Accidents of Age or Sickneſs ; I 
fy, would ſuch gouty Perſons adminiſter to the Neceſſi- 
ties of Men diſabled like themſelves, the Conſciouſneſs of 
ſuch a Behaviour would be the beſt Julep, Cordial, and 
Anodine in the feveriſh, faint and tormenting Viciſſitudes 
of that miſerable diſtemper. The ſame may be ſaid of 
all other, both bodily and intellectual Evils. 'l heſe Claſ- 
ſes of Charity would certainly bring down Bleſſings upon 
an Age and People; and if Men were not petrifyed with 
the Love of this World, againſt all Senſe of the Commerce 
which ought ta! among them, it would not be an un- 
reaſonable tor a poor Man in the Agony of Pain, 
iggravatell by \ Want and Poverty, to draw upon a ſick 
Alderman after this Form ; 


Mr. Baſil Plenty, 
SIX, 
OU are the Gout and Stone with fixty thous 
fand Pound Sterling; I have the Gout and 
Stone, not worth one Farthing ; TI ſhall pray for 
you, and deſire you wouid pay the Bearer twenty 
Shillings for Value received from, 


Cripple-Gate, S IR, 
Aug. 29. 1712. Your humble Servant, 


Lazarus Hopeful. 


Taz Reader's own Imagination will ſuggeſt to him 
the Reaſonableneſs of ſuch Correſpondences ; and diver- 
lify them into a thouſand Forms; but I ſhall cloſe this 
began upon the Subject of tlindneſs. The following 
Letter ſeems to be written by a Man of Learning, who 1s 
returned to his Study after a Suſpence of an Ability to do 
lo. The Benefit he reports himſelf to have received, may 
well claim the handſomeſt Encomium he can give the 
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My. Sprerarox, 
- 2 ATING lately on your admirable Dif, 
0 courſes of the Pleaſures of the Imagination, I be- 
q gan to conſider on which of our Senſes we are obliged 
for the greateſt and moſt important Share of thoſe Plea. 
-* ſures; and I ſoon concluded that it was to the Sig: 
* 'Thatis the Sovereign of the Senſes, and Mother ofall the 
Arts and Sciences, that have refined the Rudeneſs of the 
* uncultivated Mind to a Politeneſs that diſtinguiſhes the 
fine Spirits from the barbarous Gout of the great Vulga 
and the /mall., The Sight is the obliging Benefactrets, 
that beſtows on us the moſt tranſporting Senſations that 
we have from the various and wonderful Products of 
Nature. To the Sight we owe the amazing Diſcoverics 
of the Height, Magnitude, and Motion of the Plancts ; 
their ſeveral Revolutions about their common Centre 
of Light, Heat, and Motion, the Sun. I he Sigbt tra- 
vels yet farther to the fixed Stars, and furniſhes the Un- 
derſtanding with ſolid Reaſons to prove, that each of 
them isa Sun moving on its own Axis in the Centre of 
its own Vortex or Turbillion, and performing the ſame 
Offices to its dependant Planets, that our glorious Sun 
does to this. But the Enquiries of the Sight will not be 
ſtopped here, but make their Progreſs through the im- 
menſe Expanſe to the Milly Way, and there divide the 
blended Fires of the Ga/axy into infinite and different 
Worlds, made up of diſtinct Suns, and their peculiar 
Equipages of Planets, till unable to purſue this Tract 
any farther, it deputes the Imagination to go on to 
new Diſcoveries, till it fill the unbounded Space with 
endleſs Worlds. 
The S:ght informs the Statuary's Chizel with Power 
to give Breath to lifeleſs Braſs and Marble, and the 
Painter's Pencil to ſwell the flat Canvas with movingFt- 
gures actuated by imaginary Souls. Muſick indeed may 
plead another Original, fince Fubal, by the different 
Falls of his Hammer on the Anvil, diſcovered by the 
Ear the firſt rude Muſick that pleaſed the Antediluvian 
Fathers; but then the Sight has not only reduced thoſe 
wilder Sounds into artful Order and Harmony, but con- 


veys that Harmony to the moſt diſtant Parts of the 
„World 
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No. 472- 
World without the Help of Sound. To the Sight we 
owe not only all the Dilcoveries of Philoſophy, but all 
the Divine Imagery of Poetry that tranſports the in- 
' telligent Reader of Homer, Milton, and Virgil. 

As the Sight has poliſhed the World, ſo does it ſup- 
ply us with the moſt grateful and laſting Pleaſure. Let 


ve, let Friendſhip, paternal Affection, filial Piety, 
and conjugal Duty, declare the Joys the Sight beſtows 
' on a Meeting after Abſence. But it would be endleſs 
to enumerate all the Pleaſures and Advantages of Sight ; 
© every one that has it, every Hour he makes uſe of it, 
finds them, feels them, enjoys them. 

FTnuvus as our greateſt Pleaſures and Knowledge are 
derived from the Sight, ſo has Providence been more 
curious in the Formation of its Seat, the Eye, than of 
the Organs of the other Senſes. That ſtupendious Ma- 
' chine is compos'd in a wonderful manner of Muſcles, 
* Membranes, and Humours. Its Motions are admirably 
directed by the Muſcles ; the Perſpicuity of the Hu- 
* mours tranſmit the Rays of Light; the Rays are re- 
' gularly refrated by their Figure, the black Lining of 
the Sclerotes effectually prevents their being confound- 
ed by Reflection. It is wonderful indeed to conſider 
how many Objects the Eye is fitted to take in at once, 
' and ſucceſſively in an Inſtant, and at the ſame time ta 
make a Judgment of their Poſition, Figure, and Co- 
Jour. It watches againſt our Dangers, guides our 
Steps, and lets in all the viſible Objects, whoſe Beauty 
and Variety inſtru and delight. 

Tur Pleaſures and Advantages of Sight being ſo 
great, the Loſs muſt be very grievous ; of which Mil. 
ten, from Experience, gives the moſt ſenſible Idea, both 
in the third Book of his Paradiſe Loft, and in his Samp- 
* ſon Agoniſtes. bn 


To Light in the former. 


| Thee I reviſit ſafe, 
And feel thy ſovereign vital Lamp; but thou 
Revifit ft not theſe = that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing Ray, but find no Dawn. 


Vor. VI. N And 


#94 


3 And a little after. 
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Seaſons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the faveet Ypproach of En and Mornz 
Or Sight of wernal Bloom, or Summer's Roſe, 
Or Flocii or Herds, or human Face divine ; 
But Cloud inflead, and ever-during Dark 
' Surround me: From the chearful. Ways'of Men 
Cut off; and for the Book of Knowledve fair, 
' Preſented with an univerſal Blank ; 
Of Nature's Works, to me expung'd and rax'd, 
And Wiſdom at one Entrance quite ſhut out. 


Again, in Sampſon Agoniſtet. 8 
eee 


O Le of Sight ! of thee I moſt complain; 
Blinded among Enemies ! O worſe than Chains, 
Dungeon, or Beggary, or decrepid Age ! 
', Lizbt, the prime Wark of God, to mes extind, 
Au all ber daflou D Viech, of. Delight : 


AnnulÞPd —— 


= Sill as a Fool 
In Powter of” others, rewer in my own, 
| Scarce half I ſeem to live, dead more thai half: 
O dark! dark! dark! amid the Blaze of Noo: 
- Irreaaverably dark, total Eclipſe, 
. Withiut all Hopes off Day! 


Tu Enjoyment of Sight then being fo great a Bleſ- 
fing, and the Loſs of it ſo terrible an Evil, how excel. 
£ lent and valuable is the Skill of that Artiſt which can 
© reſtore the former, and redreſs the latter? My frequent 
Peruſal of the Advertifements in the publick News. Fa- 
« pers (generally the moſt agreeable Entertainment they 
afford) has preſented me with many and various Bene: 
fits of this Kind done to my Countrymen by that Kkil- 
ful Artiſt Dr. Grant. Her Majefty*s Oculiſt Extrao:dr 
Pick whoſe happy Hand has brought ard reſtores to 
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* have received Sight by his Means, who came blind 
from their Mothers Womb, as in the famous Inſtance 
* of Jones of Newington: I myſelf have been cured 
* by him of a Weakneſs in my Eyes next to Blindneſs, 
* ang am ready to believe any thing that is reported of 
* his Ability this way; and know that many, who could 
not purchaſe his Aſſiſtance with Money, have enjoy'd 
* it from his Charity. But a Liſt of Particulars would 
* {well my Letter beyond its Bounds, what I have taid 
being ſufficient to comfort thoſe who are in the like 
* Diſtreſs, ſince they may conceive Hopes of being no 
* longer miſerable in this Kind, while there is yet alive 
* ſoable an Oculiſt as Dr. Grant. | 


Ian the SytECTATOR's humble Servant, 


T PHILANTHROPUS. 


No. 473. Tueſday, September 2. 


Duid? fi quis wultu torvo ferus & pede nudo 
Exiguægue toge fimulet textore Catonem ; 
Virtutemne repraſentet moreſque Catonis ? Hor. 


To the SPECTATOR. 
SIX, 
Am now in the Country, and employ moſt of my 
Time in reading, or thinking upon what I have 
read. Your Paper comes conſtantly down to me, 
and it affects me ſo much, that I find my Thoughts run 
into your Way; and I recommend to you a Subject 
upon which you have not yet touched, and that is the 
Satisfaction ſome Men ſeem to take in their Imperf-c- 
tions, I think one may call it glorying in their In:uflt- 
ciency ; a certain great Author is of Opinion it i che 
* contrary to Envy, tho' perhaps it may procced from it. 
Nothing is ſo common, as to hear en of this Sort 
* Ipeaking of themſelves, add to their own \ſeri: (4: they 
think) by impairing it, in praiſing themſelves for their 
N 2 * Detccts, 
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Defects, freely allowing they commit ſome few frivo- 
* lous Errors, in order to be eſteemed Perſons. of un. 
* common Talents and great Qualifications. They are 
enerally profeſſing an injudicious Neglect of Dancing, 
— and Riding, as alſo an unjuſt Contempt for 
Travelling and the modern Languages; as for theit 
Part (ſay they) they never valued or troubled their 
Head about them. This panegyrical Satyr on them- 
ſelves certainly is worthy of your Animadverſion. 1 
have known one of theſe Gentlemen think himſelf 
obliged to forget the Day of an Appointment, and 
ſometimes even that you ſpoke to him ; and when you 
ſee em, they hope you'll pardon 'em, for they have 
the worſt Memory in the World. One of 'em ſtarted 
up other Day in ſome Confuſion, and faid, Now I 
think on't, I'm to meet Mr. Mortmain the Attorney 
about ſome Buſineſs, but whether it is to-day or to- 
morrow, faith, I can't tell. Now to my certain 
Knowledge he knew his Time to a Moment, and was 
there accordingly. Theſe forgetful Perſons have, to 
heighten their Crime, generally the beſt Memories of 
any People, as I have found out by their remembring 
ſometimes through Inadvertency. Two or three of 
'em that I know can ſay moſt of our modern Trage- 
dies by Heart. I aſked a Gentleman the other Day 
that is famous for a good Carver, (at which Acquiſiti- 
on he is out of Countenance, imagining it may detra&t 
from ſome of his more eſſential Qualifications) to help 
me to ſomething that was near him; but he excuſed 
himſelf, and bluſhing told me, Of all things he could 
never carve in his Life ; though it can be proved upon 
him, that he cuts up, disjoints, and uncaſes with in- 
comparable Dexterity. I would not be underſtood as 
if I thought it laudable for a Man of Quality and 
Fortune to rival the Acquiſitions of Artificers, and en- 
deavour to excel in little handy Qualities ; No, I ar- 
gue only againſt being aſhamed at what is really 
praiſe-worthy. As theſe Pretences to Ingenuity ſhew 
themſelves ſeveral Ways, you'll often ſee a Man af 
this Temper aſhamed to be clean, and ſetting up for 
Wit only from Negligence in his Habit. Now I am 
upon this Head, I can't help obſerving alſo ape © 
3 very 
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very different Folly proceeding from the ſame Cauſe. 
As theſe above-mentioned ariſe from affecting an 
Equality with Men of greater Talents from having 
* the ſame Faults, there are others who would come at 
* a Parallel with thoſe above them, by poſleſling little 
* Advantages which they want. I heard a young Man 
* not long ago, who has Senſe, comfort himſelf in his 
* Tgnorance of Greek, Hebrew, and the Orientals: At 
the ſame time that he publiſhed his Averſion to theſe 
Languages, he ſaid that the Knowledge of 'em was 
rather a Diminution than an Advancement of a Man's 
Character, tho' at the ſame time I know he languiſhes 
and repines he is not Maſter of them himſelf. When- 
* ever I take any of theſe fine Perſons, thus detracting 
* from what they don't underſtand, I tell them I will 
complain to you, and ſay I am ſure you will not al- 
low it an Exception againſt a thing, that he who con- 
* temns it is an Ignorant in it. 


an, SI X, 
Your meſt Humble Servant, 


8. K. 


M.. Spgcrarox, 
| 9 a Man of a very good Eſlate, and am honourably 
1 in Love. I hope you will allow, when the ultimate 
Purpoſe is honeſt, there may be without Treſpaſs againſt 
Innocence, ſome Toy ing by the Way. People of Con- 
dition are perhaps too diſtant and formal on thoſe Oc- 
caſions; but, however that is, I am to confeſs to you, 
that I have writ ſome Verſes to atone for my Offence. 
* You profeſs'd Authors are a little ſevere upon us, who 
* write like Gentlemen : But if you are a Friend to 
Love, you will inſert my Poem. You cannot ima- 
, — how much Service it will do me with my Fair 
* One, as well as Reputation with all my Friends, to 
have ſomething of mine in the SpeFator. My Crime 
* was, that I ſnatch'd a Kiſs, and my poetical Excuſe 
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| # 
Belinda, ſee from yonder Flowers 
The Bee flies loaded to its Cell ; 
Can you perceive what it devours ? 


Are they impair'd in Shew or Smell? 
I 


So, tho I robb'd you of a Kiſs, 
Seveeter than their ambrofial Deav ; 
Why are you angry at my Bliſs ? 
Has it at all impoveriſb d you?" 
III. 
"Tis by this Cunning I contrive, 
In ſpight of your unkind Reſerve, 
To keep my famiſh'd Love alive, 
Which you inhumanly would flarve. 


Iam, S I X, 
Your humble Servant, 


Timothy Stanza, 


. Aug. 23, 1712. 

AVING a little Time upon my Hands, I could 

not think of beſtowing it better, than in writing 

an Epiſtle to the Sp Er ATOR, which I now do, and 
am, 


S I R, Your humble Servant, 
BOB SHORT, 


P. S. Te you approve of my Stile, I am likely 
enough to become your Correſpondent. I defire your 


called by the Judicious the Familiar, 


THE 


© Opinion of it, I deſign it for that Way of Wrong 
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A. 
_ CETUS, his Character, Number 422. 
Admiration, a pleaſing Motion of the Mind, 
N. 4: 


: 4*3- 
Aﬀectation, the Misfortune of it, N. 404. Deſcribed, 460. 


Almighty, his Power over the Imagination, N. 421. 
Ariſtetle's Saying of his Being, 465. 

Allegories, like Light to a Diſcourſe, N. 421. Eminent 
Writers faulty in that, 2474. 

Alluſions the great Art of a Writer, N. 421. 

Amazons, their Commonwealth, N. 433. How they 
educated their Children, 434. i heir Wars, 25:4. They 
marry their Male- Allies, 767d. 

Americans uſed Painting inſtead of Writing, N. 416. 

Amity between agreeable Perſons of different Sexcs, dan- 
gerous, N. 400. 

Anoret the Jilt reclaim'd by Philander, N. 401. 

Anne Boleyne's laſt Letter to King Henry VIII. N. 397. 

Ancients in the Eat, their way of Living, N. 415. 

Appearances, i hings not to be truſted for them, N. 464. 

Applauſe (publick) its Pleaſure, N. 442. 

April (Month of) Geicribed, N. 425. 

Arabella, Verſes on her Singing, N. 443. 

Architecture, the Ancients Peric&ionin it, N. 415. The 
Greatneſs of the Manner, how it ſt:ikes the Fancy. ivid. 
Of the Manner of both Aucients and \loderns, ibid. 
The Concave and Convex Figures have the greateſt 
Air, ibid. Every thing that pleales the Imagination in 
it, is either Great, Beautiful or New, 6d. 
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Art (Works of ) defective to entertain the Imagination, 
N. 41 7 Receive great Advantage from their Likeneſi 

to thoſe of Nature, 101d. 

Auguſt and F uly (Months of ) deſcribed, N. 425. 


B. 


Abel, (Tower of) N. 415. 

Bacon (Sir Francis) preſcribes his Reader a Poem or 
Proſpect, as conducive to Health, N. 411. What 
he ſays of the Pleaſure of Tafte, 447. 

Bankruptcy, the Miſery of it, N. 428, 456. 

Bar Oratory in England, Reflections on it, N. 407. 

Baſilius Valentinus, and his Son, their Story, N. 426, 

Baxter (Mr.) his laſt Words, 445. more laſt Words, ib. 

Bayle (Hr.) what he ſays of Libeß, N. 451. 

Bear-Garden, a Combat there, N. 435. The Cheats of 
it, : 

bead heightened by Motion, N. 406. 

Beauty of Objects, what underſtcod by it, N. 412. No- 
thing makes its Way more directly to the Soul, i614, 
Every Species of ſenſible Creatures has different No- 
tions of it, ibid. A ſecond Kind of it, ibid. 

Beggars, the Grievances of em, N. 439. 

Zelwidera, a Critick on a Song upon her, 470. 

Belus, Fupiter, Temple of, N. 415. 

Birds how affected by Colours, N. 412. 

Blaſt (Lady) her Character, N. 457. 

Bluemantle (Lady) an Account of her, N. 427. 

Buck (Timethy) his Anſwer to F ames Miller's Challenge, 
N. 436 


. 436. 
Buſfoonry cenſured, N. 443. 
Buſineſs (Men of) their Error in Similitudes, N. 421. 
of Learning, fitteſt for it, 469. 
Buſy d Amboiſe, a Story of him, N. 467. 


. 


A ſar loſt his Life by neglecting a Reman Augur's 
Caution, N. 395. 
Celia, her Character, N. og. 


Caliſtbenes, his Character, N42 2. 


Calumny, the ill Effects of it, Fass. 
22 
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Camilla's Letter to the Spectator from Venice N. 443. 

How applauded there, ibid. 

Cartefian, how he could account for the Ideas formed 
by the Fancy, from a ſingle Circumſtance of the Me- 
mory, N. 417: | 

Cato, the Reſpect paid him at the Roman Theatre, N. 

46 


Choe Saying of Monimin's Misfortune, N. 395. 

Charity Schools to be encouraged, N, 430. 

Charles IT. his Gayeties, N. 462. 

Charms, none can ſupply the Place of Virtue, N. 395. 

Children their Duty to their Parents, N. 426. Ill Edu- 
cation of them fatal, 431. 

Chine/e laugh at our Gardens, and why, N. 414. 

Chremylus, his Character out of Ariffophanes, N. 464. 

Cicero, his Genius, N. 404. The Oracle's Advice to him, 
ibid. What he ſays of Scandal, N. 427. of the Roman 
Gladiators, 436. 

Clarendon (Earl of) his Character of a Perſon of a trou- 
bleſome Curioſity, N. 439. 


Cleantbes, his Character, N. 404. | 


Cleopatra, a Deſcription of her ſailing down the Cydnos, 
N. 400. 

Cloe, the Idiot, N. 466. 

Colours, the Eye takes moſt Delight in them, N. 412. 
Why the Pocts borrow moſt Epithets from them, ibid. 
Only Ideas in the Mind, 4.1 3. ſpeak all Languages, 416. 

Coates, Engliſh, vicious, N. 446. 

Commonwealth of Amazons, N. 433. 

Compaſſion civilizes human Nature, N. 397. How to 
touch it, ibid. 

Company, Temper to be chiefly confider'd in the Choice 
of it, N. 424. 

Concave and Convex Figures in Architecture have the 
greateſt Air, and why, N. 415. 

Confidence, the Danger of it to the Ladies, N. 395. 

Coverly (Sir Roger de) his Adventure with Sukey, N. 410. 
His good Humour, 424. 

Converſation an Improvement of Taſte in Letters, N. 
409. 

Country Life, why the Poets in Love with it, N. 414. 
What Horace and Virgil ſay of it, ibid. Rules for it, 424. 
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Courage wants other good Qualities to ſet it off, N. 422. 

Court and City, their peculiar Way of Life and Conver. 
ſation, N. 403. 

Criticks (French)) Friends to one another, N. 409, 

Cuckoldom abuſed on the Stage, N. 446. 

Curioſity (abſurd) an Inſtance of it, N. 439. 

Cuſtom a ſecond Nature, N. 437. The Effect of it, 19%. 
How to make a godd uſe of it, ibid. Cannot make 
every thing pleaſing, 45 5. 

Cynthio and Flavia break of their Armour very whimſi. 
cally, N. 398. 


D. 


Acinthus, his Character, N. 462. 

Dainty (Mrs. Mary) her Memorial from the Coun- 
try Infirmary, N. 429. | 
Damon and Strephon, their Amour withGloriana, N. 423. 
Dancing diſplays Beauty, N. 466. on the Stage faulty, 

ibid. The Advantages of it, ibid. 

Dangers paſt, why the Reflection of 'em pleaſes, N. 418. 

Day, the ſeveral Times of it in ſeveral Parts of the 
Town, N. 454. 

Deluge, Mr. s Notion of it reproved, N. 396. 

Defamation the Sign of an ill Heart, N. 427. Papers of 
that Kind a Scandal to a Government, 451. Tobe 
puniſhed by good Miniſters, 761d. 

Denying, ſometimes a Virtue, N. 45g. 

Zeportment (Religious) why ſo little Appearances of it 
in England, N. 458. 

Deſcrip:ions come ſhortof Statuary and Painting, N. 416, 
Pleaſe {ſometimes more than the Sight of Thi gs, id. 
The fame wot alike reliſhed by all, id. What pleaſes 
in them, 418. Of what is Great, Surprizing ard 
Beautiful, more acceptable to the Imagination than 
what is Little, Common or Deformed, 76bid. 

Deſire, when corrc&ed, N. 4co. 

Devotion, the nobleſt Buildings owing to it, N. 415. 

Diana's cruel Sacrifices condemned by an ancient Poet, 
N. 453. 

Dianyſius's Ear, what it was, N. 439. 

Diſcourſe 
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Diſcourſe in Converſation not to be engroſs'd by one 
Man, N. 428. 

Diſtracted Perſons, the Sight of them the moſt morti- 
fying thing in Nature, N. 421. 

Dogget, how cuckolded on the Stage, N. 446. 

Domeſtick Life, Reflections concerning it, N. 45 5. 

Doris, Mr. Congreve's Character of her, N. 422. 

Drama, its firſt Original a Religious Worſhip, 405. 

Dream of the Seaſons, N. 425 ; of Golden Scales, 463. 

Dreſs, the Ladies Extravagance in it, N. 435, An ill 
Intention in their Singularity, ibid. The Engli Cha- 
racer to be modeſt in it, 7b:d. 

Drink, the Effects it has on Modeſty. N. 458. 


E. 


Aſtcourt (Dick) his Character, N. 468. 
Editors of the Claſſicks, their Faults, N. 470. 

Education of Children, Errors in it, N. 431. A Letter 
on that Subject, 455. Gardening apply'd to it, ibid. 

Emblematical Perſons, - N. 419. 

Employments, whoever excels in any, worthy of 
Praiſe, N. 432. 

Emulation the Uſe of it, N. 432. 

Enemies, the Benefits that may be received from them, 
N. 399. 

dals raturally modeſt, N. 407, 435 3 thought proud 
by Foreigners, 432 

Enmity, the good Fruits of it, N. 399. 

Epictetus's Saving of Sorrow, N. 397. 

Equeſtrian Ladies, who, N. . 

Error his Habitation deſcribed, N. 460; how like to 
Truth, 764. 

Eſſay on the Pleaſures of the Imagination, from N. 411, 
to 421. 

Ether (Fields of) the Pleaſures of ſurveying them, N. 
420. 

Erer-Greens of the Fair Sex, N. 395. 

Euphrates River contained in one Baſon, N. 415. 

Exchange (Royal) deſerib'd, N. 454. 


FAIRY 
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F. 


F Writing, N. 419. The Pleaſure of Imagi. 

nation that ariſes from it, ibid. More difficult than 
any other, and why, ibid. The Engliſb the beſt Poets 
of this Sort, 1014. 

Faith, the Benefit of it, N. 459. The Means of con- 
firming it, 465. 

Fame a Follower of Merit, N. 426. The Palace of, de. 
ſcrib'd, 439. Courts compar'd to it, ibid. | 

Familiarities indecent in Society, N. 429. 

Fancy, all its Images enter by the Sight, N. 411. 

Faſhion, a Deſcription of it, N. 460. 

Father, the Affection of one for a Daughter, N. 449. 

Fawilla, ſpoilt by a Marriage, N. 437. 

Faults (ſecret) how to find *em out, N. 399. 

Fear (Paſſion of) treated, N. 471. 

Feeling not ſo perfect a Senſe as Sight, N. 411. 

Fiction, the Advantage the Writers in it have to pleaſe 
the Imagination, N. 419. What other Writers pleaſe 
it, 420. 

Fidelia, her Duty to her Father, N. 449. 

Final Cauſes of Delight in Objects, N. 413. Lie bare 
and open, ibid. 

Flattery deſcrib'd, N. 460. 

Flavia's Character and Amour with Cynthia, N. 398. 

Flora, an A tendant on the Spring, N. 425. 

Follies and Defects miſtaken by us in qurſelyes for 
Worth, N. 460. ü 

Fortius, his Character, N. 422. 

Fortunatus the Trader, his Character, N. 443. 

Freart (Monſieur) what he ſays of the Manner of both 
Ancients and Moderns in Architecture, N. 415. 

French, their Levity, N. 435. 

Friends kind to our Faults, N. 399. 


G. 
Cot Errors in it, N. 414. Why the Eng/i/s 


Gardens not ſo entertaining to the Fancy, as thoſe 
in France and lah, ibid. Obſervations concerning its 
Improvement both for Benefit and Beauty, 101d. ap- 
ply'd to Education, 455. 
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Georgicks (VirgiPs) the Beauty of their Subjects, N. 417. 

Geſture, good in Oratory, N. 407. 

Ghoſts, what they ſay ſhould be a little diſcolour'd, N. 
419. The Deſcription of them pleaſing to the Fancy, 
ibid. why we incline to believe them, ibid. not a Vil- 
lage in England formerly without one, ibid. Shake- 
ſpear's the beſt, ibid. 

Gladiators of Rome, what Cicero ſays of 'em, N. 436. 

Gloriana, the Deſign upon her, N. 423. 

Goats-milk,theEfe&t it had on a Man bred with it, N. 408. 

Good Senſe and good Nature always gotogether, N. 437. 

Grace at Meals praQtis'd by the Pagans, N. 458. 

Grandeur and Minuteneſs, the Extreams pleaſing to the 
Fancy, N. 420. 

Gratitude, the mot pleaſing Exerciſe of the Mind, N. 

53. a Divine Poem upon it, 76:4. 

Greatneſs of Objects, what underſtood by it, in the Plea- 
ſures of the Imagination. 412, 413. 

Green-fſickneſ-, Sabine Rentfree's Letter about it. N. 431. 

Guardian of the Fair Sex, the Spectator ſo, N. 449. 


H. 


Amlet's Reflections on looking upon Yoricts Skull, 
N. 404. 

Harlot, « Deſcription of one out of the Proverbs, N. 410. 

Health, the Pleaſures of the Fancy more conducive to it, 
than thoſe of the Underſtanding, N. 411. 

Heaven and Hell, the Notion of, conformable to the 
Light of Nature, N. 447. 

Heavens, Verſes on the Glory of em, N. 465. 

Hebrew Idioms run into Engliſh, N. 405 

Hefiod's Saying of a virtuous Life, N. 447. 

Hiſtorian, his moſt agreeable Talent, N. 420. How Hi- 
ſtory pleaſes the Imagination. ibid. Deſcriptions of 
Battles in it ſcarce ever underſtood, 428. 

Hockley in the Hole Gladiators, N. 436. 

Homer's Deſcription charm more than Arifotle's Rea- 
ſoning, 411 ; compar'd with Virgil, 417; when he is 
in his Province, 181d. | 

Honeſtus the Trader, his Character, N. 443. 

Honeycomb (Will. ) his Adventure with Suckey, N. 410. 


Hope 
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Hope (Paſſion of) treated, N. 471, _ 

Horace takes Fire at every Hint of the 1/;adand Oqu te, 
N. 417. | : 

Hotſpur (7 efrey, Eſq;) his Petition from the Country In- 
firmary, N. 429. 

Human Nature the beſt Study, N. 408. 

* . (Good) the beſt Companion in the Country, 

424. 

Huſh (Peter) his Character, N. 457. 

Hymn, David's Paſtoral one on Providence, N. 441 
on Gratitude, 453 ; on the Glories of the Heaven and 
Earth, 465. 

Hypocrily, the various Kinds of it, N. 399; to be pre- 

fer'd to open Impiety 458. 


I 
I Deas, how a whole Set of them hang together N. 416, 
Idiot, the Story of one by Dr. Plot, N. 447. 

Idle and Innocent, few know how to be ſo, N. 411. 

Jilt, a Penitent one, N. 401, 

Iliad, the reading it like travelling through a Country 
uninhabited, N. 417. 

Imaginary Bcings in Poetry, N. 419. Inſtances in Ow1d, 
Virgil, and Milton, ibid. 

Imagination, Its pleaſures in ſome ReſpeRs equal to thoſe 
of the Underſtanding, in ſome preferable, N. 411. 
Their Extent, zd. heAdvantages of them, ibid. VM hat 
is meant by them, . TWO Kinds of them, ibid. A- 
waken the Faculties cf the Mind, without fatiguing or 
perplexing it, 25:4. re conducive to Health than 
thoſe of the Underſ ending. ibid. raid by other Senſes 
as well as the Sight, 412. The Cauſe of them not to 


condary Pleaſures of the Fancy, 416. the Power of it, 
ibid. whence its ſecondary Pleaſures proceed. 204d. of a 
wider and more univerſal Nature than thoſe it has 


to its Pleaſures, 419 ; how Hillorian', Philoſophers, 
and other Writers, 420, 421. Ihe D-!:;cht it takes in 
enlarging itſelf by Degrees, as in Survey ot the 
Earth, and theUniverſe, 76: and en it works from 
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be aſſign'd, 413. Works of Art not ſo perfect as thoſe 
of Nature to ertertain the Imagination, 414. The ſe- 
when join'd with Sight, 413; how Poetry contributes 
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great Things to little, ibid. where it falls ſhort of the 
Underſtanding. ibid. How affected by Similitudes, 421 ; 
as liable to Pain as Pleaſure ; how much of either tis © 
capable of, ibid. the Power of the Almighty over it, 
ibid. 

Imagining, the Art of it in general, N. 421. 

Impertinent and] rifling Perſons, their Triumph, N. 432. 

Impudence miſtaken for Wit, N. 443. 

infirmary, one for good Humour, N. 429. 437, 440; a 
further Account out of the Country, 76:4. 

Ingoldſon (Charles of Barbican) his Cures. N. 444. 

Invitation, the Spectator's to call Artificers as well as Phi- 
loſophers to aſſiſt him, N. 428, 4423; a General one, 
ibid. 

Jolly (Frank Eſq; ) his Memorial from the Country In- 
firmary, N. 429. 

Tras, her Character, N. 404. 

Irony, who deal in it, N. 438. 

July and Auguſ (Months of) deſerib'd, N. 425. 

Fune (Month of) deſerib'd, N. 425. 


K 
K Nowlec'ge of one's ſelf; Rules for it, N. 399. 
L 


Andſkip a pretty one, N. 414 
Language (Licentiou-) the Brutality of it, N. 400, 

Languages (Ezrcpean) cold to the Oriental, N. 405. 

Lapland Ode tranſlated, N. 406. 

Latimer, the Martyr, his Behaviour at a Conference with 
the Papiits, N. 465. 

Law Suits, the Miſery of 'em, N. 456. 

Leaf (Green) ſwarms, with Millions of Animals, N. 420. 

Learning (Men of) who take to Buſineſs, bell fit for it, 
N 469. 

Letters from Cynthio to Flavia, ard their Anſwers, on 
the breaking offtLeir Amour, I. 398. 

Letters from Queen ./nn Boleyne tu i II. N. 397. 
from a Bankrupt to his Frend. 455; t: © unſwer, ibid. 
trom Lazarus Hojrful to Bajil Plenty, 472. 

Letters 
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Letters to the Spectator; from Peter de Quir of St. 
John's College in Cambridge, N 395 ; from a peni- 
tent Jilt, 401; from a Lady importun'd by her Mo- 


ther to be unfaithful to her Huſband, 402; from a AN 
married Man, who out of Jealouſy obſtructed the N 
Marriage of a Lady to whom he was Guardian, ibid. The H 
from a Lady whole Lover would have abus'd her Paj- Manilius 
fion for him, 36:4. from a young Uncle on the Dif. | March (\ 
obedience of his Elder Nephews and Nieces, ibid. Mariamn 
about a City and Country Life, 406 ; with a Tran- Mars, ar 
ſlation of a Lapland Ode, ibid. on the Paſſions, 408: Martial, 
concerning Goriana, 423 ; of good Humour, 424 a Lew 
of the Country Infirmary, 429 ; of common Beggars, Matchia 
430 ; of Charity Schools, ;bid. the Freedoms of mar- States, 
ried Men and Women, ibid. from Richard and Sa- Matter, 
bing Rentfree, 4313; about Prejudice and Emulation, Fund, 
432; naked Shoulders, 437; a Country Society and May (M 
Infirmary, ibid. from Camilla, 443 ; from an Ex- {cribe 
change Man, ibid. about Buffoonry, ibid. from E- Mea nabe 
phraim Weed, 450 ; from a Projector for News, 452, marr) 
457 ; about Education, 455 ; from one who had mar- Memory 
ried a Scold, ii. from Pil. Garlich, ibid. about the tion, 
Uſe and Abuſe of Similes, ibid. Salutations at Churches, Mercha! 
460-; with a Tranſlation of the 114th P/a/m, 461; N. 4 
about the Advance on the Paper for the Stamps, ibid. Mercy, 
about King Charles the Second's Gaieties, 462 ; about N. 4 
Dancing, 466 ; about Sight, 472 ; about Panegyrical Metameo 
Satires on ourſelves, 473 ; from Timothy Stanza, ibid. Metaph 
from Bob Short, ibid. Miller ( 
Libels, a ſevere Law againſt them, N. 451; thoſe that Milton, 
write or read 'em excommunicated, ibid. ſo, 42 
Light and Colours only Ideas in the Mind, N. 413. vil 85 
Livy, in what he excels all other Hiſtorians, N.409, 420. Mimich 
Loller (Lady Lydia) her Memorial from the Country In- Miniſte 
firmary, N. 429. Minuti. 
Landon, the Differences of the Manners and Politicks Modeſt 
of one Part from the other, N. 403. from 
Monſte 
Inca 
fact, 


Money 
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M. 


AN, the middle Link between Angel and Brutes, 
N. 408. What he is, conſider'd in himſelf, 441. 
The Homage he owes his Creator, ibid. 

Manilius his Character, N. 467. 

March (Month of) deſcribed, N. 425. 

Mariamne the fine Dancer, N, 466. 

Mars, an Attendant on the Spring, N. 425. 

Martial, an Epigram of his on a Grave Man's being at 
a Lewd Play, N. 446. 

Matchiavel, his Obſervation on the wiſe Jealouſie of 
States, N. 408. 

Matter, the leait Particle of it contains an inexhauſted 
Fund, N. 420. 

May (Month of) dangerous to the Ladies, N. 395, de- 
{cribed 425. 

Meanwell ( Thomas ) his Letter about the Freedoms of 
marry'd Men and Women, N. 430. 

Memory, how improved by the Ideas of the Imagina- 
bon, N. 417. 

Merchant, the Worth and Importance of his Character. 
N. 428. 

© 06g whoever wants it has a Taſte of no Enjoyment, 
N. ; 

e (Ovid's) like enchanted Ground, N. 417. 

Metaphor, when noble, caſts a Glory round it, N. 421. 

Miller (James) his Challenge to Timothy Buck, N. 436. 

Milton, his vait Genius, N. 417. His Poem of I Pen ſero- 
ſo, 425. His Deſcription of the Arch-Angel and the E- 
vil Spirit's addreſſing themſelves for the Combat, 463. 

Mimickry (Art of) why we delight in it. N. 416. 

Miniſter, a watchful one deſcrib'd, N. 439. 

Minutius, his Character, N. 422. 

Modeſty (Falſe) the Danger of it, N. 458. diſtinguiſh'd 
from the True, ibid. 

Monſters, Novelty beſtows Charms on them, N. 4 12. 
Incapable of Propagation, 413. What gives Satiſ- 
faction in the Sight of them, 418. 

Money; the Spectator propoſes it as a The/is, N. 442. the 

| Power 
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Power of i 
+ » : - it, 450. The Love of it very Commenda. 


Morality, the Benefits of it, N. 459. Strengthens Faith 


465. 
1 _ Doctor, N. 444. 
uſick (Church) of the Improvement of i 
ud | t of it, N. 40;. 
9 confus'd Notions of Things in the Fan. 


N. 


N AK E D Shouldered, N. 437. 
Names of Authors to be put to their Works, the 


1 Hardſhip and Inconvenience of it, N. 451. 

ature, a Man's beſt Guide, N. 404. the moſt uſeful Ob 

ject of Human Reaſon, 408. Her Work more er- 
fe than thoſe of Art to delight the Fancy, 7 
= the more pleaſant the more they reſemble Og 

1 5 — 3 Cong OT than thoſe of Art, Bid 

ry Cauſe of our being pleas'd wi | | 

Gy New and Beautiful, N. ey 4 ne ae 

New or Uncommon, why every thing that is ſo raiſes a 
Pleaſure in the Imagination. N 411. What underſtood 
by the Term with Reſpect to Objects, 412. Improves 
2 is N and Beautiful, ibid. Why a ſecret Plea- 
ure annex'd to its Idea, 413. E 

. in Architecture, Pp , n 
ews, how the Engl; thirſt after it, N. 7 
for a Supply of it, 1%. of Whiſpers, FN 8885 

Fcodemuncio's Letter to Olivia, N. 433. 

Nicolini, his Pe fection in Muſick, N. 40s. 

Night-Walk in the Country, N. 425. 

November (Month of) deſcribed, N. 425. 


O. 
DE (Laplander's) to his Miſtreſs, N. 406. 
Opinion (Popular) deſcrib'd, N. 460. 
Oſtentation. one of the Inhabitants of the Paradiſe of 
Fools, N. 460. | 
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0/way, his admirable Deſcription of the Miſeries of 
Lawſuits, N. 456. 

Ovid, in what he excels, N. 417. His Deſcription of 
the Palace of Fame, 439. 


P. 


Amphlets, Defamatory, deteſtable, N. 451. 
Pantheon at Rome, how it ſtrikes the Imagination 
at the firſt Entrance, N. 415. 

Paradiſe of Fools, N. 460. 

Paradiſe Loſt, (Milton's) its fine Images, N. 417. 

Parents, their Care due to their Children, N. 426. 

Party not to be follow'd with Innocence, N. 399. 

Party Prejudices in England, N. 432. 

Paſtions treated of, N. 408. What moves 'em in Deſcrip- 
tions moſt pleaſing, 418. in all Men, but appear not 
in all, ibid. of Hope and Fear. 471. 

Paſhonate People their Faults, N. 438. Nat. Lee's De- 
ſcription of one, ibid. | 

Peeviſh Fellow deſcrib'd, N. 438. 

Penſeroſo (Poem of) by Milton, N. 425. 

Perſecution in religious Matters immoral, N. 459. 

Perſian Soldier reproved for railing againſt an Enemy, 
N. 427. | 

Phidias, his Propoſal of a prodigious Statue of Alexan- 
A. 

Phocian's Say ing of a vain Promiſer, N. 448. 

Philipater”s Letter about his Daughter's Dancing, N. 465. 

Philips (Mr.) Paſtoral Verſes of his, N. 400. 

Philoſophy (N-w).the Authors of it gratify and enlarge 
the Imagination, N. 420. 

Picture not ſo natural a Repreſentation as a Statue, N. 
416. what pleaſes moſt in one, 418. 

Pindar's ſaying of Theron, N. 467. 

Pity, is Love ioften'd by Sorrow, N. 397. that and Ter- 
ror leading Paſſions in Poetry, 418. 

Places of Truſt, who moſt fit for em, N. 469. Why 

courted by Men of generous Principles, 741d. 


Planets, to ſurvey them, fill us with Aſtoniſhment, N. 


420. | 
Pleaſant Fellows to avoided, N. 462. 
Pleaſantry & 
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3 in Converſation, the Faults it covers, N. 462, 

Poems, ſeveral preſerved for their Similes, N. 421. 

"_y has the whole Circle of Nature for its Province, 
- 419. 

Poets, the Pains they ſhould take to form the Imaging. 
tion, N. 417. ſhould mend Nature, and add to her 
">" Rae 418. How much they are at«Liberty in it, 
20d. 

Polite Imagination let into a great many Pleaſures the 

os 9 are not capable of, N. 411. 

Politicks of St. 7 ame;'s Coffee-houſe, on the Report of 
the French King's Death, N. 403. of Gtiles's ibid. of 
J enny Man's ibid. of Will's ibid. the Temple, ibid. Fiſh. 
fireet, ibid. Cheapfide, ibid. Garamway's, ibid. 

Poor, the ſcandalous Appearance of them, N. 430. 

Poverty, the Loſs of Merit, 464. 

Praiſe, the Love of it deeply fix d in Mens Minds, N. 467, 

Precipice, diſtant, why its Proſpe& pleaſes, N. 418. 

Prejudice, a Letter about it as it reſpects Parties in Eng. 
land, N. 432. 

Promiſes (Neglect of) thro* frivolous Falſhood, N. 443. 

Promiſers condemn'd, N. 448. 

Proſpect, a beautiful one delights the Soul as much as a 
Demonſtration, N. 411. Wide ones pleaſing to the 
Fancy, ibid. Enliven'd by nothing ſo much as Rivers 
and Falls of Water, 412; that of Hills and Vallies 
ſoon tires, ibid. 

Proverbs, (the 7th Chapter of) turn'd into Verſe, N. 410. 

P/alm 114 tranſlated, N. 461. 

P/almift, againſt Hypocrity, N. 399; of Providence, 441. 

Punning, whoſe Privilege, N. 396. a Pun of Thought, 


454. 
Pyramids of Egypt, N. 415. 
Pythagoras, his Precepts about the Choice of a Courſe 
of Life, N. 447. 
1 


Uack Bill, N. 444. Doctors, the Cheats of them, 
ibid. Quakers, Project of an Act to marry them 
to the Olive Beauties, N. 396. 
Duir ( Peter de) his Letter to the Spectator about Punns, 


N. 396. 
8 R. 
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R. 
R Ran in Converſation, the Abſurdity of it. N. 422. 


Rainbow, the Figure of one contributes to its Mag- 

nificence, as much as the Colours to its Beauty, N. 415. 

Ramble, from Richmond by Water to London and about 
it, by the Spe&fator, N. 454. 

Raphael, the Excellency of his Pictures. N. 467. 

Read (Sir William) his Operations on the Eyes, N. 472. 

Reaſon the Pilot of the Paſſions, N. 408. A pretty nice 
Proportion between that and Paſſion, 761d. 

Religion conſidered, N. 459. 

Renatus Valentinus, his Father and Grandfather, their 
Story, N. 426. 

Rent-free ( Sabina) her Letter about the Green-Sickneſs, 
N. 431. 

erent, a Dream of it, N. 425. 

Riches corrupt Mens Morals, N. 464. : 

Rich Men, their Defe&s over-look*d, N. 464. 

Ridicule put to a good Uſe, N. 445. 

Riding-dreſs of Ladies, the Extravagance of it, N. 435. 

Robin, the Porter at Vill's Coffee-houſe, his Qualifica- 
tions, N. 398. 

Rhubarb (Jobs Eſq;) his Memorial from the Country 
Infirmary, N. 429. 

Ruſticity ſhocking, N. 400. 

Ruſty ( Scabbard ) his Letter to the Spectator, N. 449. 


8. 


Aluft, his Excellence, N. 409. 
Salutations in Churches cenſur'd, N. 460. 
datires, the Engliſo Ribaldry and Billing ſpate, N. 45 1. 
Panegyrical, on ourſelves, 473. 
Scales (golden) a Dream of them, N. 463. 
Scandal, to whom molt pleaſing, N. 426. How mon- 
ſtrous it renders us, 451. 
Scot (Dr.) his Chriſtian Life, its Merit, N. 447. 
Scotch, a Saying of theirs, N. 463. | 
pes egainſt the Spectator, why neglected by him, 
. 445+ 
deaſons, a Dream of them, N. 425. 
Sidley 


The INDE x. 


Sidley, Verſes on his Modeſty, N. 400. 

Self-Conceit, one of the Inhabitants of the Paradiſe of 
Fools, N. 460. 

Semanthe, her Character, N. 404. 

Semiramis, her prodigious Works and Power, N, 415, 

Sempronia the Match-maker, N. 437. 

September (Month of) deſcribed, N. 425. 

Sexes, Amity between agreeable Perſons of different, dan. 
gerous, N. 400. the Advantages of it to each, 433. 

Shakeſpear excels all Writers in his Ghoſts, N. 419. 

Sherlock (Dr.) improv'd the Notion of Heaven and Hell, 


Sight 8 perfect Senſe, N. 411. The Pleaſures of 
the Imagination ariſe originally from it, 11d. furniſhes 
it with Ideas, 761d. 

Silk-Worm, a Character of one, N. 454. 

Similitudes, eminent Writers faulty in them, N. 421. 
the Preſervation of ſeveral Poems, 76d. an ill one in 
a Pulpit, 455. 

Sippet ( F ack ) his Character, N. 448. 

Snarlers, N. 438. 

Socrates, why the Oracle pronounc'd him the wiſeſt of 
Men, N. 408. 

Song with Notes, N. 470. 


Soul, its Happineſs the Contemplation of God, N. 413. | 


State of it after Separation, 1514. 

Sounds, how improper for Deſcription, N. 416. 

Spectator, his Invitation to all Sorts of Peop'e to aſſiſt him, 
N. 442. about the Stamps, 445. Guardian of the Fair 
Sex. 449. his Advertiſement, 461. about the Price of 
his Paper, 767d. put into the golden Scales, 463. a ſort 
of News Letter, 468. 

Spencer, his whole Creation of Shadowy Perſons, N. 4.19, 

Spirits, ſeveral Species in the World beſides ourſelves, 
N. 419. 

Spring. a Deſcription of it, N. 423. his Attendants, 76:4. 

Spies not to be truſted, N. 439. deipis'd by great Men, 
ibid. 

Stamps, how fatal to weekly Hiſtorians, N. 445. 

Stars (fix) how their Immenſity and Magnificence con- 
found us, N. 420. 


Statuary, the molt natural Repreſentation, N. 66. 4 
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The IN PD E x. 


hint (F ack) and Will. Trap, their Adventure, N. 448. 
Stoicks diſcarded all Paſſions, N. 397. 


Sudden (Thomas Eſq;) his Memorial from the Country 
Infirmary, N. 429. 

Sukey's Adventure with ill. Honeycomb and Sir Roger de 
Coverley, N 410. 

dun- riſe and ſetting the mo glorious Show in Nature, 
N. 412. 

Symmetry of Objects, how it ſtrikes, N. 411. 

Syncopius the Paſſionate, his Character, N. 438. 


Ts 


Ale bearers cenſured, N. 439. 

Taſte of Writing, what it is, and how it may be 
acquired, N. 409. the perfection of a Man, s as a Senſe, 
ibid. defined, 76/4. that of the Engliſh, ibid. 

Terror and Pity, why thoſe Paſſions pleaſe, N. 418. 
Thames, its Banks, and the Boats on it, deſcribed, N. 454. 
Theopnis, a beautiful Say irg of his, N 464. 

Thimbleton (Ralph) his Letter to the SpeAtator. N. 432. 
Thoughts, of the higheſt Importance to ſift them, N. 


399- . 

Tilletfon (Archbiſhop) improved the Notion of Heaven 
and Hell, N. 447. 

Torture, why the De cription of it pleaſes, and not the 
Proſpect, N. 418. 

Tranſmigration of Souls, how believ'd by the Ancients, 
N. 408. 

Trap (Mr.) his Letter to Mr. Sint, N. 449. 

Trees, more beautiful in all their Luxury than when 
cut and trimmed, N. 414. 

Trimming, the Spectator unjuſty * of it, N. 445 


V. 


Ainleves, the Family of, N. 454. 
Valentiuus, Bafi lius, and y 36.4. 99 4s, their Story, 
N. 420. 
Valeria, his CharaQer, N. 404. 
Valetudinarians in Chaſtity, N. 395. 
Vanity the Paradiſe of Fools, N. 460. a Viſion of her 
and her Attendants, ibid. Variety 


The 1 n x 


Variety of Mens Actions proceeds from the Paſſions, N. 

| 08. 

* = the charming Figure ſhe makes in the firſt Æneid, 
N. 417, an Atrendant on the Spring, 425. 

Viner (Sir Robert) his Familiarity with King Charles 
IT, N. 462. 

Virgil, his Genius, N 404. compared with Homer, 417. 
when he is beſt pleaſed, ibid. 

Virtues, ſuppoſed ones not to be relyed on, N. 399. 

Underſtanding, wherein more perfect than the Imagina- 

tion, N. 420. Reaſons for it, ibid. Should maſter the 
Paſſions, 438. 

Univerſe, how pleaſing the Contemplation of it, N. 420, 


W. 


All, the prodigious one of China, N. 415. 
\ \ Wars, the late made us ſo greedy of News, 452. 
Wealthy Men fix the Character of Perſons to their Cir- 
cumſtances. N. 469. 
Nerd (Ephraim) his Letter to the Spectator about his 
Marriages and Eſtate, N. 450. 
Whiſpering. Place, Diomſius the Tyrant's, N. 439. 
Whiſperers, political, N. 457. 
Wigg, long one, the Eloquence of the Bar, N. 407. 
Wit, (falſe) why it ſometimes pleaſes, N. 416. Nothing 
without Judgment, 422. 
Witchcraft, generally believed by our Forefathers, N 419. 
Women have always Deſigns upon Men, 433. 
Words, the Pleaſures proceeding to the Imagination from 
the Ideas raiſed by them, N. 416. 
Writer, how to perfe& his Imagination, N. 417, who 
among the ancient Poets had this Faculty, ibid. 


. 


JED Inſtructions to them to avoid Harlots, N. 410. 
2 


ES intemperate, erima, N 399. 


The End of the Sixrh Volume. 
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The Uſefulneſs of this Undertaking is beſt ex- 
preſt in the Spectator's own Words, Many 
of my Fair Readers, as well as every gay 
and well-received Perſons of the other Sex, 

* are extreamly perplext at the Latin Sen- 

tences at the Head of my Speculations; I 

do not know whether I ought not to in- 

dulge them with Tranſlations of each of 

them. Spectat. Num. 370. 
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410. 
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No 395 Hat is Reaſon now, before was Force 
396 It is Engliſh out of Greek and Latin, 


397 Grief with Eloquence the Tongue in- 
ſpir'd. 
398 There's Method in your Frenzy, and you're mad 


by Rule. 
399 None, none deſcends into himſelf to find 
The ſecret Imperfections of his Mind. 
400 There's a Snake in the Graſs. 
401 In Love are all theſe Plagues, Affronts, Jealouſies, 
Jars, Parlies, Wars, then Peace again. 

402 Which the Spectator to himſelf doth yield. 

403 Who has ſeen the various Cuſtoms of Mankind, 

404 *Tis not every Man that can do every thing. 

405 With Hymns divine the joyous Banquet ends, 

The Pceans lengthen'd 'till the Sun deſcends : 
The Greek reſtor'd, the grateful Notes prolong ; 
Apollo liſtens, and approves the Song. 

406 This Kind of Study cheriſhes Youth, delights old 
Age, is an Ornament in Proſperity, and yields 
Comfort in Adverſity, delights at home,and hin- 
ders not abroad ; it is our Bedfellow, our Fel- 
low-traveller, and retires with us into our Coun- 
try Solitudes. 

400% No Geſture does his Eloquence adorn. 

408 The Paſſions of the Mind ought neither to be too 
much exalted, nor ſervilely depreſſed. 

409 . -— — To hit 

Each Subje& with the beſt Addreſs and Wit. 

410 When they're abroad forſooth, none ſocleanly, 

none ſo modiſh, and genteel, none ſo delicately 
. 1 + neat 
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No neat as they : when their Ladyſhips feaſt with 


their Gallants, they feed as nicely as poſſible : 
But to ſee the inſatiable Gluttony, the vile Na{- 
tineſs, the griping Penury of theſe filthy Jades 
at home, how greedy of a Cruſt, how eagerly 
they ſlabber and ſoſs upon Brown-George out of 
ſtinking Pottage, to know all theſe before-hand, 
may be the ſaving of a young Man. 
411 The Muſes cloſe Retreat I wander o'er, 
Their unacquainted Solitudes explore, 
At the Spring-head it charms me to be firſt, 
And in th' untainted Stream to quench my Thirſt, 
412 The Work thus divided becomes ſhort. 
413 The Cauſe is hid, but the Power is known. 
414 Each by itſelf is vain, I'm ſure, but join'd, 
Their Force is ſtrong, each proves the other's Friend. 
415 Next add our Cities of illuſtrious Name, 
Their coſtly Labour and ſtupendous Frame. 
416 Becauſe the Objects which we fancy in our Mind 
repreſent what we ſee with the Eye. 
417 The Youth, whoſe Birth the kindly Muſe, 
With an indulgent Aſpe& views, 
Shall neither at the Barrier ſhine, 
Nor the Olympick Garland win, &c. 
But Tibur's Streams, and verdant Glades, 
The limpid Spring and gloomy Shades, 
Shall fill his never-dying Lays, 
And crown him with immortal Praiſe. 
418 And Myrrh inſtead of Thorns ſhall grow. 
419 A molt pleaſant Deluſion, 
420 And force theHearer's Soul which way they pleaſe. 
421 And ſought freſh Fountains in a foreign Soil; 
The Pleature leſſen'd the attending ! cal. 
422 I have writ this not thro' the Abundance of Lei- 
ſure, but of Love towards thee. 
423 Lately fit. 
424 —————— Ev*n at Ulubra you'll find, 
If you can have but a contented Mind. 
425 The Spring. the Winter, Summer waſtes the Spring, 
And Summer's Beauty*s quickly loſt, 
When drunken Autumn ſpreads her drooping Wing, 
And next cold Winter creeps in Froſt. 
No 426 
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No 395 Hat is Reaſon now, before was Force. 
396 W It is Engliſh out of Greek and Latin, 
397 Gricf with Eloquence the Tongue in- 
ſpir'd. 
398 There's Method in your Frenzy, and you're mad 


by Rule. 
399 None, none deſcends into himſelf to find 
The ſecret Imperfections of his Mind. 
400 There's a Snake in the Graſs. 
401 In Love are all theſe Plagues, Affronts, ſealouſies, 
Jars, Parlies, Wars, then Peace again. 


402 Which the SpeRator to himſelf doth yield. 


403 Who has ſeen the various Cuſtoms of Mankind. | 


404 *Tis not every Man that can do every thing. 

405 With Hymns divine the joyous Banquet ends, 
The Pceans lengthen'd *till the Sun deſcends : 
The Greek reſtor'd, the grateful Notes prolong ; 
Apollo liſtens, and approves the Song. 

406 This Kind of Study cheriſhes Youth, delights old 
Age, is an Ornament in Proſperity, and yields 
Comfort in Adverſity, delights at home, and hin- 
ders not abroad; it is our Bedfellow, our Fel- 
low- traveller, and retires with us into our Coun- 
try Solitudes. 

407 No Geſture does his Eloquence adorn. 

408 The Paſſions of the Mind ought neither to be too 
much exalted, nor ſervilely depreſſed. 

409 -— I0o hit 

Each Subject with the beſt Addreſs and Wit. 
410 When they're abroad forſooth, none ſocleanly, 
none ſo modiſh, and genteel, none ſo delicately 
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No neat as they: when their Ladyſhips feaſt with 
their Gallants, they feed as nicely as poſſible : 
But to ſee the inſatiable Gluttony, the vile Naſ- 
tineſs, the griping Penury of theſe filthy Jades 
at home, how greedy of a Cruſt, how eagerly 
they ſlabber and ſoſs upon Brown-George out of 
ſtinking Pottage, to know all theſe before-hand, 
may be the ſaving of a young Man. 
411 The Muſes cloſe Retreat I wander o'er, 
Their unacquainted Solitudes explore, 
At the Spring-head it charms me to be firſt, 
And in th' untainted Stream to quench my Thirſt. 
412 The Work thus divided becomes ſhort. 
413 The Cauſe is hid, but the Power is known. 
414 Each by itſelf is vain, I'm ſure, but join'd, 
Their Force is ſtrong, each proves the other's Friend. 
415 Next add our Cities of illuſtrious Name, 
Their coſtly Labour and ſtupendous Frame. 
416 Becauſe the Objects which we fancy in our Mind 
repreſent what we ſee with the Eye. 
ies, 417 The Youth, whoſe Birth the kindly Muſe, 
With an indulgent Aſpect views, 
Shall neither at the Barrier ſhine, 
nd. | Nor the Olympick Garland win, &c. 
But Tibur's Streams, and verdant Glades, 
The limpid Spring and gloomy Shades, 
Shall fill his never-dying Lays, 
g And crown him with immortal Praiſe. 
418 And Myrrh inſtead of Thorns ſhall grow. 
Id 419 A molt pleaſant Deluſion, 
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Ids 420 And force theHearer's Soul which way they pleaſe. 
n- 421 And ſought freſh Fountains in a foreign Soil; 

el- The Pleature leſſen'd the attending ! oil. 

n- 422 J have writ this not thro' the Abundance of Lei- 


ſure, but of Love towards thee. 
423 Lately fir. 
00 424 — — — —  Ev*n at Ulubra you'll find, 
If you can have but a contented Mind. 
425 Ihe Spring. the Winter, Summer waſtes the Spring, 
And Summer's Beauty's quickly loft, 
7 When drunken Autumn ſpreads her drooping Wing, 
ly And next cold Winter creeps in Froſt, 
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No 426 O] facred Hunger of pernicious Gold, 


O 443 = 

What Bands of Faith can impious Lucre hold ? ; Wil 

427 As you would avoid licentious Deeds, avoid too 444 Mo! 
much Liberty in your Words. 445 You 

428 The Devil take the hindmoſt. WI 
429 From Cheats of Words the Vulgar brings, 446 Bot! 
To real Eſtimate of things. Wh 

430 —— The Crowd replies, 447 For 
Go ſeek a Stranger to believe thy Lies. Its 

431 What is there in Nature ſo dear as a Man's own WE 448 Mu 
Children to him ? 449 AB 

432 But gabbles like a Gooſe amongſt the Swan-like W 450 — 
Quire. The 

433 See Martial Frogs in Homer's lofty Vein, 451 Nov 
And learn to ſmile on my more m— Strain. Goo 

434 So march'd the Thracian Amazons of old, The 


When Thermodon with bloody Billows rowl'd ; 452 Tis 
Such Troops as theſe in ſhining Arms were ſeen, 453 On 


When Theſeus met in Fight their Maiden Queen ; I rif 
Such to the Field Pentheſilea led, 454 Ah! 
From the fierce Virgin when the Grecians fled ; | 
With ſuch return'd triumphant from the War, 455 I lik 
Her Maids with Cries attend the lofty Carr ; Fly 
'Then claſh with manly Force their moony Shields, 
When Female Shouts reſound the Phrygian Fields. The 
Dryaen. 456 Ane 
435 A double form not two, nor Maid, nor Vouth, 87 — 
Appear diſtinctly; neither and yet both. 458 Anu 
436 With Thumbs bent back they popularly kill. Ane 
437 Shall you go unpuniſhed for this? Are you come 459 Wh: 
here to inveigle and trapan raw young Gentle-' 45 By ( 
men? and to feed their Fancies with fine Flams 461 But 
and gay Promiſes ? Then you make Matches be- 1 462 — 
tween them and their Whores together ? The 
438 ——— Curb tty Soul 463 Wha 
And check thy Rage, which muſt be rul'd or rule. The 
439 Some carry Tales ; each in the telling grows, The 
And every Author adds to what he knows. Spor! 
| | 440 If you caqnot live aright, depart from the Wiſe. Race 
| | 441 The final Doom and dreadful Crack, And 
i Cannot his Courage move. | My 1 
| 442 The unlearned and the learned write. That 


No. 443 Vor. V 
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No 443 ——— But when gone 
, Wiſh and gaze after it with longing Eyes. 
00 444 Mountains are teeming. 
445 You ſay you are not ſuch, you're wiſe, Lupercus, 
when you ſay ſo. 
446 Both what becomes, and what doth not, 
Where Virtue diQates, or where Vice indites. 
447 For Cuſtom of ſome date my Friend, foregoes 
Its proper Shape, and ſecond Nature grows. 
Wn 448 Much greater Guilt in time you'll dare. 
449 A Book compil'd for modeſt Matron's Eyes. 
ke W 450 —— —Gold muſt firlt be ſought, 
Then Virtue——— 
451 Now Raillery uſurp'd the Place of Wit, 
Good Perſons were abus'd and ſuffer'd Wrongs : 
They loudly talk'd, no Law to crub their Tongue. 
452 Tis the greedy Nature of Mankind after Novelty, 
453 On new uncommon Pinions born 
I riſe — 
454 Ah! let me alone that I may indulge my ſelf one 
Minute. 
455 I like a Bee with Toil and Pain, 
Fly humbly o'er the flow'ry Plain, 
And with a buſy Tongue, 
The little Sweets with Labour gain. 
456 An eminent Man can never be filently ruin'd. 
457 Promiſing things wonderful and great, 
58 An unbecoming Shame, 
An evil Modelty. 
ome 459 What befits the Wiſe and Good. 
tle-' 450 By ſhew of Right deluded to a Fault. 
ams 461 But I've no Faith in them. 
be- 462 A pleaſant Friend 
The deareſt thing in Life a Man can have. 
463 What &er Delights employ our waking Senſe, 


rule. The ſame does fancy to our Dreams diſpenſe. 

R The Hunter when weigh'd down to Reſt by Toil, 
| Sports in his Slumbers and purſues the Spoil : 

(iſe. Racers and Charioteers in Dreams make ſpeed, 


And Judges ſum up Evidence in Bed. 
My ſelf ſo cloſe to my gay Studies keep, 
That oft I am compoſing in my Sleep. 
443 Vor. VI. b No 464 
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No 464 To thoſe that chooſe the Golden Mean, 

The Waves are ſmooth, the Skies ſerene, 
They want the Baſeneſs of the Poors Retreat, 
And envy'd Houſes of the Great. 

465 How thou may'ſt live, how ſpend thine Age in 

Peace, 

Leſt Avarice ſtill poor diſturb thine Eaſe, 
Or Fears ſhould take, or Cares thy Mind abuſe, 
Or ardent Hope for things of little Uſe. 

466 And by her graceful Walk a Goddeſs ſhows, 

467 Whate'er my Genius dares attempt to write, 
Or whether worthy your judicious Sight ; 
Or whether Joys beneath your Taſte I ſing, 
(Beyond that 4 Taſte no Muſe can wing) | 
All I devote or to your Praiſe or Scorn, | 
That ſuch a Patron may my Page adorn. \ 

468 He was an ingenious, acute, and ſharp Man, one | 
who had much Salt and Satyr in him, and no 
leſs good Humour. | | 

469 To detract from another, and work up our own | 

Advantages from our Neighbours Ills, is more 
againſt Nature than Death, than Poverty, than 
Grief, or ought that can happen, or to the 
Body, or its external Faculties. 

470 It is not good to make Difficulties out of mere no- 
thing : and it is the Part of a Fool to labour 
about Fooleries. | 

471 Thewiſe ſhould employ their Life in future Hopes, 

472 A Pleaſure and Relief of Pain. 

473 Suppoſe a Man the courſeſt Gown ſhould wear, 

No Shoes, his Forehead rough, his Look ſevere, 
And ape great Cato in his Form and Dreſs, 
Muſt he his Virtues and his Mind exprels ? 
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[| The End of the Mortoes to the Sixth Volume. 
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